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5(oticfy for t^c ^rontcfloii of |)c(lenrf Sfubics. 


I. The objects of tljis Society shall be as 
follows:— 

1. To advance the study of Greek )anj;uagc, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, l^yzantinc, and N'eo* 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issuc<l periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
thi.s view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of arcl):eological and 
topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and [pursuing archarological rc.scarchcs 
in countries winch, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilisation. 

2. Tile Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
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Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

5. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed Hfty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 

6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 

7. The Council shall have power to elect from 
among their Members a Standing Committee for the 
management of the ordinary business of the Society, 
such Standing Committee not to exceed twelve in 
number, of whom one-fourth shall retire annually, 
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but shall be eligible for re-election if they continue 
Members of the Council. 

8. The Standing Committee shall meet as often 
as they may deem necessary for the despatch of 
business. 

9. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Committee, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 

10. Three Members of the Committee, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 

11. All questions before the Standing Committee 
shall be determined by a majority of votes. The 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 

12. The Council shall meet twice in each year to 
determine all questions which may be referred to 
them by the Standing Committee or by Members, 
and to prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to a General Meeting of the Society. 

13. At these meetings of the Council the Standing 
Committee shall submit to them a Report of their 
proceedings since the last meeting of the Council, and 
the Treasurer shall also submit an abstract of the 
Receipts and Expenditure during tlic same interval. 

14. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 
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15. Members of Council shall at all times have free 
access to the Minutes of Meetings of the Standing 
Committee. 

16. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year. 

17. A General Meseting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended - by 
the Council discussed and determined. 

18. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Society in a General Meeting. 

19. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

20. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 

21. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 

22. The elections of tlie Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the General Meetings, shall be by a 
majority of the votes of those present The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 



23- Every Member of the Society shall be sum¬ 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 

24. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
one fortnight before the Annual Meeting. 

25. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between tlie Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual General 
Meeting. 

26. All vacancies among the other Officers of tlic 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 

27. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Standing Committee, and at their 
next Meeting the Committee shall proceed to the 
election of candidates so proposed : no such election 
to be valid unless the candidate receives the votes 
of the majority of those present. 

28. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, paj'^ble and due on the 1st of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com¬ 
pounded for by a payment of ;^I0 lOf., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 
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29- When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Standing Committee make 
an order to the contrary. 

3a If at any time tliere may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 

32. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

I HAVE been called n]x>n to take the chair at this Rrst 
meeting of the Society which professes to have fur its object 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Now by Hellenic Studies 
we do not mean merely the study of Qreek textSj grammars, 
and lexicons. It is generally acknowledged that, besides the 
piiuted texts of the ancient Greek authoi's, and the coinnicn- 
taiies of the scholiasts on those texts, many other sources of 
Hellenic Study ore opening up every day. The monuments 
of the Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, and other material 
remains, deserve our study not less than the texts of the classics, 
and we must bear in mind that the history of the Hellenic 
language itself may be traced for at least twenty-five centuries, 
and that between the Greek speech of the present day, and the 
first utteinnces of the early Greek poets, there is a connection 
which, though not obvious to the common observer, may he as 
clearly demonstrated by science as the connection between the 
flora of the geologist and the Living flora of the botanist of 
to*day. In order to trace out this connection, we must not 
regard the language of tlic ancient Greeks alone; wo must 
study the Byzantine literature, as well os the Greek language 
still current in the mouths of the peasants, and ^ve must also 

^ Address delivered at the Inaiignral 1879. Reprinted, hy permisdoo, ftom 
hleeting of tho Society for the Fro* 2 iacmillaH's ifagazittf, 1870. 
motion of Hellenic Studies, June 16, 
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study their existing manners and customs. The space of time, 
therefore, over which our Hellenic Studies may range, may be 
computed as about twenty-fiye centuries, or perhaps something 
more. The province of this Society has next to be limited 
goographically. After much consideration I have come to the 
conclusion that our proper geographical Unaitation is that which 
has been followed in the C<rrpm Inscripiioyxum Qraecarwn of 
B&ckli. In that great work he includes Greek inscriptions, 
wherever they may be found, not only in Hellas itself, but 
outside the Mediterranean, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
And therefore I think that as we study Greek inscriptions 
wherever they are found, whether in Greece, Italy, Sicily, or 
elsewhere, so we may study the Greek monuments and langu^o 
wherever those are to be met with. Now as to the chronological 
range of our subject, I have already said tlmt it extends over at 
least twenty-five centuries. It will be convenient to consider this 
space of time as divided into three periods. There >vill be first 
the Ancient period, terminating with the downfall of paganism; 
then the Byzantine period down to the taking of Constantinople 
in 1453; and then what I will call the Neo-Hellenic period. 
And now 1 would call your attention to the very great and 
growing interest of the Greek inscriptions of the Ancient 
period, an interest which not only the modern Greeks, but 
all civilised races possessing, or desiring to possess, free institu¬ 
tions, must feel. We learn from these inscriptions how the 
Greeks governed their communities; what was their system of 
public accounts; what were the forms of procedure in their 
legislative and judicial administration ; what were the relations 
between the ministers of their religion and the State, and how 
the State undertook to administer the property consecrated to 
religious uses. The study of Greek epigraphy is being rapidly 
developed by the discovery of fresh inscriptions, and by the 
combined labour of a number of scholars in Germany and 
France. With regard to Greek art its interest is so universally 
acknowledged that it is hardly necessary for me to dwell on 
this branch of our subject. We all know that without the 
illustration of ancient art the texts of the classics lose half 
their force and meaning. The architecture, the sculpture, the 
coins, the fictile vases, aud the other antiquities of the Hellenic 
race ore, when rightly understood, a most precious and reliable 
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commentary on the extant writings of the ancients. I will not, 
therefore, detain you with further remarks on the importance 
of this bi-onch of our subject, but I Tvill pass on to the Byzantine 
period, which we have next to consider. It must be confessed 
that to the mind of the ordinaiy Englishman this Byzantine 
period does not present much attraction. Neitlier its litemture 
nor its monuments have the beauty of the ancient Greek litera¬ 
ture and ai*t, nor ore they invested with the same glory of 
historical associations. On tho other hand, to the earnest 
student of antiquity, Byzantine literature and Byzantine art 
have a peculiar interest The monasteries of the Levant are 
full of Greek M.SS., which have as yet been very imiwrfcctly 
explored. Who shall say what interesting matter may be found 
in tliese repositories on which tho dust of many centuries has 
gathered undisturbed! Perhaps we ought not to bo very 
sanguine as to the chance of Hnding in these libraries texts 
of lost clissics, though such discoveries are still within the 
limits of possibility; but what we may find buried in obscure 
monasteries arc Grcek lexicons and scholiasts full of instruction 
to the scholar. These Byzantine lexicons assist very mate¬ 
rially in the interpretation of Greek inscriptions; it is now 
clear that Hesychius and other Byzantine lexicographers con¬ 
sulted not only ancient authors, but the texts of inscriptions 
which had been transcribed and collected by ancient epigraphists, 
such os Folemon, surnained Stelokopas. Further, in theso 
monastic libraries will probably be found Biblical and Patristic 
MSS., which have hitberio escaped notice, as was the case with 
that Epistle of St. Clement recently dbcoveml in tho libraiy 
of the Pati'iarch at Constantinople, which has been published 
by Bishop Lighlfoot Moreover, we may expect to find in tho 
monostGi'ics many valuable documents relating to the history 
of the Byzantine Empire and of the Eastern Church. Hy old 
friend, Mr. Finlay, has shown us the value of sucli materials in 
his excellent Illslory of tht Byzanlinc Empire, since the publi¬ 
cation of which many new do€\iinent3 have come to light. Wc 
cannot study these documents too attentively, and among them 
I would include those which relate to the Frank domination in 
the Levant Unless we are acquainted with the many invasions 
and revolutions to which various parts of the Byzantine Empire 
were from time to time subjected during the Middle Ages, uo 
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cannot understand the complication of causes which have reduced 
those (air countries to their present condition. Nor should we 
forget that the architectural remains of the Byzantine period arc 
not less worthy to be preserved and studied than their literary 
documents. There are many examples of Byzantine architecture 
which deserve to be better known. Many English travellers 
have seen St Sophia at Constantinople, but how few have seen 
that curious Byzantine church there, now known as the Cachreye 
Djamesi, or the ancient churches at Salonica, or the portraits of 
Byzantine emperors at Trebizoud. 

After considering Byzantine literature and Byzantine art, we 
come to the third and last phase of Greek history—what I call 
the Neo-Hellenic period, from the taking of Constantihople in 
1453 to the present day. In this period the main interest 
centres in tracing out the history of the Greek language itself. 
In order to understand how it has been gradually modernized 
and moulded into its present form, we must trace back its 
phases up to that period in the Middle Ages when rhyme was 
substitute for the ancient metres, and when no doubt a great 
change in the rhythm of the language took place. 

Tluough the centuries of Byztmtine and Turkish nile, many 
barbarous and foreign words crept in, which have been gradually 
eliminated by the efforts of enlightened teachers since the re¬ 
covery of Greek independence. The first Englishman who 
called attention to the language and literature of the Neo- 
Hellenic period was the late Colonel Leake, who did more for 
the illustration of Greek Archaeology than any English traveller 
in the Levant. In his JUscarches in Cfreece, published in 1814, 
he gives an elementary grammar of the modem language and 
a list of authors of the Neo-Hellenic period. 

Since his time many new sources of information have been 
opened up, through the action of learned societies in Athens 
and elsewhere, and through the publication of learned periodicals 
in the modem Greek language. In these journals are to be 
found many lists of extant provincial dialects, and the pheno¬ 
mena which these dialects present are exceedingly interesting to 
the philologist They show that in many cases very early forms 
and words have survived in the speech of the jicasantry, though 
hardly a trace of them remains in the literary language. This 
work of collecting and studying the provincial dialects is one 
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wliicli might bo coniod much fu;thor by the co-operation c.f 
travellers, and by the agency of such a society os ours. Closely 
connected with the study of provincial dialects is the subject of 
the manners and customs of the Greek peasantry, and their 
popular legends. The excellent work recently published by hir. 
Tozer affords much information in tlus field of research. 

This then, as I conceive, is the subject-matter with which our 
Society has to deal. As it is to be composed partly of English 
and partly of Hellenic membeia, it will be easy for them to co¬ 
operate towards one common end by following their respective 
liuea The Englishman often travels with great advantages, 
such as tlie power of visiting out-of-the-way places in a yacht; 
on the other hand the native traveller being more familiar with 
the language and ways of his countrymen, and being passed on 
from villt^e to village by letters of introduction, has often facili¬ 
ties for exploring districts which foreigners have not. These 
two classes of travellers may do much in collecting matter of 
interest to this Society. There ai*e, besides, scattered over 
many unexplored ports of Greece and Turkey, many poor, but 
intelligent, Greek schoolmasters and priests, who have already 
done much for tlie preservation and transcribing of ancient in¬ 
scriptions. and would with encouragement do very much more; 
and, considering the extensive mercantile connection between 
this country and the Levant, I feel sure that the Greek com¬ 
mercial houses in England might be of great assistance in 
helping us to find out intelligent correspondents and contributors 
among their countrymen. 

With reference to the MSS. in the Greek monasteries,! think 
that incmased facilities for examining them could be best 
obtained by inducing the Greek Hierni*chy to take an interest 
in tins matter. At present, when a foreign traveller arrives at 
a Greek monastery, frugal hospitality is always accorded to him, 
but if be asks to see MSS. the request generally awakens more 
or less distrust. But I feel that many doors of monastic libraries, 
at which ordinary travellers might knock in vain, would open 
readily if a pressure, a very gentle pressure, wore applied by a 
Greek Patriarch. It would be an undertaking worthy of this 
Society, to organise a scheme of searching more thoroughly the 
convents in the Le\*ant. Not merely those which lie on the 
highways of travellers, but those which ai"© only to be reached 
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through the bye-ways, could be gradually explored, and a sort 
of general schedule made of their libraries. After that we might 
follow up these researches by publishing some of the more re¬ 
markable documents which might be thus brought to light. 
And with a riew to such publication we hope to issue periodically 
a journal something on the plan of the Annuaire of the French 
Association j>our VJ^nccurc^emerU des £iudc3 Oreeguea, which is 
yearly published in the form of a well-grown dvo volume. We 
cannot hope that our publicaUon at the outset will emulate 
in bulk the French Annuaire. We must first ascertain what 
amount of annual subscriptions we can reckon on, and r^pilate 
the cost of our publications accordingly; but let us hope that, 
if such a journal is once begun, it will be vigorously maintained 
and nourished, and not allowed to dwindle away into atrophy, as 
has been the fate of so many learned periodicals in this country, 
though undertaken under promising auspices. I will not detain 
you longer except to say thus much. You will observe that 
I have carefully avoided all allusion in my address to politics. 
I have spoken as if there was no Eastern Question at all. I 
have done so in the hope that this Society will form a neutral 
ground, on which Englishmen and Greeks may in the interest 
of learning co-operate without coming into colHsion on account 
of political differences. 

I see no reason why this Society should not include not only 
Hellenists who are avowed Phil-Hollonos, but also those English¬ 
men who, though they decline to call themselves Phil-Hellenes, 
have a just claim to be considered HeUenists, and have in that 
capacity an earnest wish to promote the objects which this 
Society has in view. 


C. T. Newtox. 
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Ths island of Delos is rather less than four miles long from 
north to south, with a greatest breadth of about a mile and a 
half. In its midst the granite platform of Oynthus rises to a 
height of some 350 feet above the sea-level. From the summit 
of Cyntlnis, looking westwai-d, there is a view of rare beauty and 
surpassiog interest. The nari-ow plain which extends along 
the western shore of the island iras once covered by tbe ancient 
town of Delos. Near its middle point, a little to our right, and 
not far from the principal haibour, stood the temple of Apollo, 
with a cluster of sacred buildings suiToimding it, in the bright¬ 
ness of Parian marble. Tlie larger island of Pbeneia, separated 
from Delos by a channel with an average breadth of half a mile, 
lies parallel with it on the west, but projects beyond it on tlie 
north, —veiling it from tliosc who approacli in a straight course 
from Syra. The two islets in this strait between Delos and 
Phcncia arc now called lihtuvutiUin {pevfi.ari.apia), ‘ the channel 
isles*; the largest and southernmost once bore the name of 
Hecate, being the place where the women of Delos made tlieir 
ofTerings of cakes to that goddess. 

Look over Bheneia to the west: around us, beyond broad spaces 
of clear blue sea, the inner circle of tlic Cyclades rise in that 
marvellous harmony of clear contour with subtle blending of 
colour which is distinctive of Aegean scenery. Tliei-e is Syra 
(the Msle Syria’ of the Odyssey) in front, to the west,—a long 
dark line, with the conical hill above its busy port, Hermu- 
polis, strongly marked,—to the right of Syra, in the north-west 
background, a glimpse of Gyaros,—one of the two islands 
(Myconos being tbe other) to which the legend said that 
floating Delos was made fast; on our right, to the north, 
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mgged Tenos springs bluffly from the waves, its shoulder 
blocking Andros out of sight in the far north-west. Turn 
to the east—there is Myconos, hospitable in this century to 
the Greek exiles of Psara, a huge granite rock with a town 
nestling on an arable slope,—some two miles and a half away : 
and then in the south-east, about twenty miles of^ the great 
island of Naxos, once the foremost of the Cyclades, whose 
early school of art has left traces here in Belos; next to 
it, to the south-west, its lesser neighbour. Faros, the mine of 
marble,—once, in Homan days, protectress of this island; be¬ 
tween Naxos and Paros, a gleam of los, where old Greece said 
that Homer lay buried and, remote in the south-west distance, 
little Seriphos, and Sipbnos, in all ages nursing mother of 
seamen; just beyond it—though unseen from here—is Melos. 
As we look out on this wide sea-view, the past lives again; 
the ‘ Songs of Deliverance ’ {l>vaia) are once more floating on 
the breeze as the ships bear the sacred envoys to Delos; 
but, of all ancient memories, there is one which rises more 
vividly than the rest In that north-west opening between 
Syra and Tenos we can see the sacred ship from Athens moving 
into the waters of the Cyclades: yesterday the Athenian priest 
of Apollo crowned it in the Peiraeus; to-day an Athenian oouit 
has passed sentence of death on Socrates: the ship will come 
into the harbour at our feet, the envoys will appiDocli the temple 
beneath us with chants of praise to the giver of light and 
health, they will stay here in the summer sunshine of the holy 
montli, while Socrates is waiting in the prison at Athens for 
their tetum, and is speaking words of good hope for tlie soul in 
that voyage on which it must soon put forth over the untried sea. 

The position of Delos is centiul in a threefold sense. Fimt, 
it is indeed what Callimachus called it, the Hearth of the 
Cyclades.^ Secondly, it is nearly at the centre of the southern 
Aegean, equally accessible from Greece Proper and from Asiatic 
Hellas, from Bhodcs and Crete on the south, from Cliios and 
Lesbos on the north. Thirdly, if our survey embraces tlie most 
distant regions to which early Greece sent out its colonies, or 
to which Greek civilisation was carried by the conquests of 
Alexander, Delos is still approximately at the mid-point of this 


^ : Hifmn. Del. 325. 
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Greater Hellas. It is u holy spot on which offerings mi<»ht well 
converge—as it is known that they did—from Syria and from 
Sicily, from and from Italy, from the MarsciUes to which 
I hoc^ settlers had brojight the fire of Ionian gods, and from 
that far place by the Inhospitable Sea where, as tradition told 
priests from Delos itself had established the rites of the Tauric 
Artemis on the bleak shores of the Crimea. 

3^is Sacred bland of the old world has been attended by 
a singular destiny. Delos emerges into the light of history 
as the seat of a worship distinctively Hellenic, yet embodying 
roues of older faiths. The story of Delos ceases when that 
H^enic worship perishes. The modern life of Arochova and 
Saloua has crept up to the very doors of tlie silent adytoii in 
the cliff at Delphi. The plain of Olympia can show the ruins 
of a Byzantine church in close neighbourhood to the temples 
of Zeus Md Hem. But since the days when the Emperor 
Julian, going to fight and fall in the East, sought counsel from 
the failing acceuU of the god who stUl haunted Delos, this 
rock, the birtliplace of Apollo, has been only his grave. The 
Sibylline verse said— 

^<rrai teal Safio^ eo-elrat A7/X09 a^Xof— 

, Samoa alao shall bo sand; the Par-sci-n Isle shall bo olisciiro:» 

and, for Delos, it lias come true enough. No famous place 
could be named which is at once so conspicuously and so 
exclusively identified with the Hellenic past. 

The topography of ancient Delos is not knowm in detail fi*oin 
any extant work. When Slmbo wrote (circ. 18 a.d.), Delos liad 
already entered on the period of decadence: he merely mentions 
n few of the leading facts in its liistorj'. Bausnnias (ICO A.n.) 
seems never to have visited it: in his day it was deserted by 
all but the priests. His passing notices do little more thaii 
attest its decay. Probably the guides in Greece Proper (and 
we know how much lie was in their hands) told him that tluie 
was little to see in the island. As it is, we have to form 
our idea of ancient Delos from scattered hints in Greek and 

* Orat. SibyU, ill. $C8, «l. C. Alex- on<l of tb«! fiwt ct-nttiiy a.d. Ti-rtul- 
andpo. Rftn)o« lost its privlk-gi-s as a linn iKiniiilinutes this vt-mu (d»' i«ilJio 2, 
free state ui the pi-ign of 5 inter nu,Hhu nulla iam D(U», haeeifi 

and the dwoy of its anci-mt prosjMfrily &mos), which must thMcfgrv he oldi-r 
wems to have coramiiiced alwit the than nliout 200 a.d. 
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Roman literatui'e, from the Homeric hj^mn to the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. Our modem authorities date from the 
opening of tlie fifteenth century. Cyriac of Ancona, who 
ti'avelled in the East between 1412 and 1447, collected seveial 
inscriptions in Delos, as in other islands of the Aegeair. He 
appears to have seen there a large quantity of ancient marbles: 
at Myconos he saw Delian monuments which had been brought 
thither for sale. His contemporaiy, Boudelmonte, whose 
journeys belonged to the years 1414-1422, notices 'an ancient 
temple in the plain,’ 'a prostrate statue of vast size’ {idolum 
quod tn taiiia imqnUudiiu iacet —the Naxian colossus of 
Apollo), and 'more than a thousand statues hem and there.’ 
After the Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453), even these 
sliglit remains were rapidly destroyed or exported. The lower 
pai*ts of Delos are covered with Iime*kilus, which were actively 
employed as lately as 1820, Marble statues or slabs, which 
could be cosily broken, were the first victims of the kilns. 
Then other r^cs followed, until scarcely a whole stone re¬ 
mained, except what had been buried under layers of earth 
accumulated upon the ancient soil. The scanty salvage from 
this general wreck had passed into the hands of Western col¬ 
lectors before the end of the sixteenth century. Wealthy 
Venetians obtained probably the largest share of such prizes. 
A few waifs and strays found their way to England.^ 

Spon's account of Delos (1676) indicates that he saw little 
more than is to be seen at the present day. He tells a story of 
a proveditoro at Tenos, who, baffled in an attempt to remove 
the colossus of Apollo, had sawed off a piece of the face as a 
souvenir. The church of Teuos, it may be remarked, is built 
of old materials brought from Delos. The Germau traveller 
Ross (1835) states that the Turks were in the habit of resorting 
to Delos for marbles with which to make their turbaned tomb¬ 
stones. The first accumto map of Delos was that published in 
his Voyage du Levant (1727) by Tournefort. Stuart and Revett 

* Two luarUn, now at Oxford, boar icon, woa aaoribed by Bockli to 
inacriptiona of which the origin hoa Epboaoa, by Coraini to SniyniA. hi. 
hithcrtobeendonbtfal: one (Cbrp./nae. Homolle haa ahown that the first 
Or. 2SdO), a liat of gifts to Apollo, was certainly, the second presumably, be. 
attributed by Bbckh to Epheaua; the longs to Delos {BitlUtin dt Corr. 
other {C. I. 0. 2953 b), containing the keliin, Tol. li p. S21 f). 
accounts of a temple called the Artem. 
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(1810) added measuvemeuts and details relative to some of the 
remains. Leake 8i>ent only a few hours at Delos (180G), and 
could do litHe more than verify the observations of predecessors. 
A thorough exploration of the Sacred Island may be said to 
have commenced with the labours of the scientific Commission 
sent to the Morea by the Frencli Government (1829). One of 
its members, M. Blouet, accurately delineated that portion of 
Delos, between Mount Oynthus and the western shore, in wliich 
the piincipal temples were situated. Ulrichs (1863) supplied 
many deta^ relating to tlie ancient harbours and to tlie arrange¬ 
ments of commerce. In 1873 M. J. Albert Leb^ue, a member 
of the French School of Athens, was authorised by the ^finistcr of 
Public Instniction to commence excavations on Mount Oynthus, 
where an ancient grotto had already engaged the attention of 
M. Burnouf. The results of M. Lebt^e’s lesearclics—to wiiich 
I shall return—were published in an nblo inonogi-apli (1870). 
In 1876 M. Th. Homollc, also a member of the French 
School, was commissioned by its Director, M. Dumont, to visit 
Delos, and in 1877 commenced excavations on tlie site of tiie 
temple of Apollo in the plain—that part of the island which 
M. Blouet hod carefully described. It was in the summer of 
1878—the second year of M. Homollu’s researches—tlmt I 
enjoyed the advantage of seeing the excavations, on Cynthus 
and on the plain, under his kind and instructive guidance. 
The task to be attempted in these pages is one which, so for as 
I am aware, Itas not yet been i>erformed, but for which the 
materials aheady accumulated are suHlcicutly abundant.^ I 
shall endeavour to give a brief but systematic account of the 


* They arc princl[MiUy these: — 
£iq)idUion Kieuti^yuc de .Voric, edited 
by M. Blouet (Pam, 18S8 ); vol. iii. 
coutoios 23 plates ivliiting to Dl-1o«, 
with a brief prefatory notice of the 
state ill which the Uluud found.— 
AccAc-rcAa sur by J^t, J, AIb>*rt 
Lebegue (PurU, 1S76). — tfe 
Corr(ij»Hdanee AefUnigne: thr follow, 
itig articles by M. Tb. HouioUe, giving 
deh^ of his l•xca^*atiotl6 at Dolos, and 
of iiiscriptions or sculptures found (heic: 
—vol. i. (1877), pp. 210, 279; vol. il. 
(J878), p. 1, 307; vol. iU. (1870), 


pp. 1, 99. 118, 299, SCO, 473, SIS ; 
voL iv. (1880). pp. 20, 182, 820 
345, 471: by U. 0. Itiemauu vol. i. 
p. 81: by M. Kniest Kt-iiau vol. ir. 
p. 6Q.—.\/onnia^>its’/mji, No. 7 (1878), 
Lex Fouilles de licIn-S by 51. Th. 
llomulb* (pp. 25—83).—Art t'Ami'/loyi 
atAtnicKHC d 7 aV<m, by M. All>eri 
Duiiioiit {licv. nnkhd. 1873, xxvi. 257). 
—Articles on tbc grotto of Cynthus, by 
51. fhuile Bumonf (/»cr. arthiol. Aug. 
8. 1873), aud Hr. Adler (dn'Aaevfo?. 
Ztituitg, ed. Curtins and Schbtie, vvl. 
tIU. p. 59. 5Iay, 1875). 
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results attained by tbe labours of the French explorers in Delos 
up to the present time. 

Tltese results may be classified under the heads of topo¬ 
graphy, sculpture, and epigraphy. But, as might have been 
expected fiom the special conditions, it is in the province 
of epigraphy that the harvest has been largest And the 
principal value of the inscriptions consists in the light thrown 
on details in the history and administiution of the island. 
It follows, however, from the complex relations of Delos that 
these details are seldom of merely local import, and that in 
numerous instances they are significant for the general history 
of the Hellenic or Boman worl^ 

I believe that tbe best way of presenting these epigraphic 
results will bo to exliibit tliem in chronological sequence. I 
slrall first, therefore, sketch the story of Delos from the dawn 
to the close of its ancient life, inserting in the proper place each 
new fact derived from the inscriptions. 


The Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo is the oldest docu¬ 
ment for the history of the island. The earliest l\istorical fact 
is Uiat Delos was Ihe seat of a Pan-Ionic festival But mytho¬ 
logy has something to tell Tlneo leading facts may be gathered 
from the myths. First, that the Hellenic sanctity of Delos was 
derived from a pre-Hellenic antiquity; secondly, that various 
races and cults had left their traces in the island; thirdly, that 
these older elements were partly displaced, partly absorbed, by 
a cult wliich came to Delos from Aaifl. Minor, and which, fostered 
by louians on both shores of the Aegean, grew to bo tbe worship 
of tbe Delian Apollo. 

Tlie Iliad never mentions Delos: but in the Odyssey Odysseus 
compares Kausicaa, fiower of maidens, to the young sapling of 
a palm-tree wliicli he had seen in Delos, springing up beside 
the altar of Apollo.^ He bad seen it, he says, when be visited 
Delos, and much people with him, on that journey which was 
to bring him sore troubles. This leads us directly to the most 
suggestive of the Delian legends—that which concerns Anios.* 

* Od. vi. 162. [Atn, UL 80) tuarics the essontinl 

* H. Leb^guo (p. 225) haa eoUoctcd point,—that Anius is ‘rex idem homi* 
the ancient sources for the royth. iinni rhoc.liujnc socenlo*.* 
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Auios figui-es as the sou of Apollo, and as his prophet at Delos. 
He receives the host of Agamemnon on their way across tlie 
Aegean. After tlie fall of Troy, he gives a hospitable welcome 
to Aeneas. Auios has three daughters,—Ocuo, Sperino, Blais. 
These, by grace of Dionysos, command the gifts of wine, com, 
and oil. Collectively tliey are billed olvorpowoi ,—apparently 
with special reference to the faculty of the eldest, since she 
could turn water into wine.* This legend of Auios seems to 
disclose a glimpse of Delos in that pliose of society which tlie 
Homeric poems mirror. We see an island governed by a 
patriai'chal pricst-ldng. Peaceful amid wars, because sacred, it 
can receive Greek and Trojan alike; and it has a local cult of 
deities who preside over the fruits of the eartli. The fact tliat 
the infant Anios reaches Euboea in a floating chest (as Perseus 
reaches Seriphos), and is thence carried by Apollo to Delos, lias 
been tliougbt by some to betray the iufluuncc of Fhoeuicia on 
the mytk* However that may be, there can be no doubt that 
Phoenicia was in contact with Delos from an early time; at 
first, tlirough the occasional voyages of Phoenician traders,— 
then tlirough the posts of Phoenician commerce in the Aegean. 
The quail (Sfyrv^), from which Delos took the name of Ortygia, 
was sacred not only to the Hellenic Leto but also to tlie Tyrian 
Heracles,—a solar god, whose worship at Delos, it can scarcely 
bo doubted, was older than that of Apollo. Astoria, another 
name given to Delos, appeara to have been sometimes confused 
or identified with Astarto and the Syrian Aphrodite, who at 
a later peiiod held a shrine in Delos, hud probably been 
known there since the firat days when the traders of Tyre 
hod entered tlie watera of the Archipelago. Crete, again, 
has prehistoric relations with the sacred island. It is 
fxxim Crete that Theseus brings to Delos tlio ancient wooden 


* TMt«8 ad Ltfenjfhr. 870 
fragiaenia^ ed. Didnt, p. 593). yirra 
OlivTp^avt, Ohit wal 

’EXotSa' oft A aittVMTOf 

OTtprutra irol tXeuw 
wouly xal Kofifidyttv xarit tis riy irofii’ 
TV*’ Wv are n-iuitidHl of tliv 

»Ain« Ovneus dcri\'cd from tlic 

vi)ie«pb»t, bis sou being CAlIod dittos 
(Hocatocus in MiiUvr, Frntf. Jlittl. 
Gr. L 26). Can a\vvrp6tpct 1ia%’c bivu 


oorruptei) to iA*oTpi*<Hy and thv fable 
inveutrd to explain tbc latter i 

* ‘fotd I>oiiM-gr.iii:a(‘) is tbo 

Dannc of tbc atory, and ber futbi-r 
Srd4>vXor is tbc AcnAitu (Tzetn-s, 
U.). 

^ Tbc iianip of Astortc ia given to 
Pi-b/s only Latin mytbugtHpbera of 
tbc decadence (Lebi'guc, p. 21); blit 
tbeasBOCuitiousn'bicIi suggested it may 
have been very anck'ut. 
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statue of Aphrodite. Cretan traits belong to another goddess 
worshipped at Delos,—^Eileithyia.^ The connection between 
Delos and Egypt, though perhaps later, was at any rate old. The 
oval basin' (rpo^oetBrj^ X/fivij) at Delos recalls that of Sais: 
tiie Delian sti'eam called the Inopus was believed to swell with 
the rising of the Nile.* Among the early visitors to Delos we 
must not omit Uie Carians. The fact that part of Caria was 
known as Thoeuice corresponds with the somewhat indetermi¬ 
nate use of the term * Carian' which may be remarked in Greek 
writers. The Carians are * speakers of a barbarous tongue *; 
and yet the Hellenic Apollo deigns to employ their language. 
Tire fact seems to be that the tribe or tribes of Hellenic origin 
settled in this south-west comer of the Asiatic sea-board were 
deeply satumted with alien and especially Semitic influences: 
by the other Hellenes they were not always recognised as kins¬ 
men : and sometimes the name of * Carian’ was applied to people 
who were wholly non-Hellenic, especially to Phoenician settlers 
on that part of tlie coast In early times the * Carians ’ appear 
as pirates, clad in bronze armour, who make raids on the Aegean 
islands. The graves found on 'Delos when the Athenians ex¬ 
humed the dead in 42G B.c. were chiefly Carian; and it is to 
the Carians that M. Lebc^gue would ascribe the primitive temple 
which he has excavated on Gynthus.* 

The Hellenic period of Delos begins mth the arrival of 
Apollo. Prophet, musician, archer, he comes with attributes 
lent by Lycia, Ephesus, and the Troad. The Greek legend of 
his birth is preserved in two hymns which represent, on the whole, 
an older and a later version,—the Homeric hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, and the hymn' To Delos * by tlie Alexandrian Calli¬ 
machus (circ. 260 B.a). Setting minor discrepancies aside, we 
may say that the salient points of difference between the two 


* Olen liod composed hymns to this 
goddess (Psos. ix. 27.2), in whom the 
chsTseter of sn Hyperboiesii Artemis 
seems hlended with that of a Cretan 
Ajihrodite. 

* Theognis, ▼. 7 ; Callim. 

DeL 261; Ih AjkU. 5d 

(vepiif^s): cp. Her. iL 170. 

* Oalllm. Le. 206; Paus. ii. 5. 2. 
Tonmefort heard a local legend that 


the spring in the N.E. of Dcloe was 
fod by the Jordan. Bat the same thing 
was said also of a spring in hfykonos 
(Leb4gne,.p. 116). 

* Xhne. UL 104; Lebdgne, p. 75. 
Carians preceded lotkians in other 
places which afterwards become seats 
of Apollo's worship—as at Tralles, 
Colophon, Claros, and Hiletus. 
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versions are these:—(1) In the Alexandrian hymn, Delos is a 
floating isle, which becomes fixed when Leto touches it. The 
Homeric hymn knows nothing of this; it merely describes Delos 
as fearing lest it should bo sunk in the depths by the spuming 
foot of the new-bom god. The legend of a floating isle is, how¬ 
ever, at least as old in Greece as Pindar, and is implied in the 
apparently ancient belief that Delos could no longer he shalcen 
by earthtiuake.^ (2) In the Homeric hymn, Horn is resolved 
to prolong the pangs of Leto even after she has leoched Delos, 
and it is only by a ruse that the aid of Eileithyia is ob¬ 
tained. In the Alexandrian Irymn, Hem relents as soon as 
Leto touches the sacred isle : the whole spirit of this Inter poem 
is one of matum reconciliation between tlie claims of conflicting 
worshipa (3) In the Homeric hymn, the solar character of 
Apollo is seen through a transparent disguise of imagery: this 
indiaut god who is rising on tlio world is swathed in white and 
finely woven raiment; his girdle is of golcL* Xu the Alexandrian 
hymn this origin has been obscured under the syniholisin of a 
learned theology; if auy one aspect of the god pi*cdominate3, it 
is the prophetic. But the leading idea of both liymns is the 
same:—Delos shall be for ever precious to Apollo ns the place 
of his birth. 

Tho * birthplace' of a god is the place whem his votaries, or 
their informants, have first known his worship. In the case of 
Apollo, tliis place wa.s, for the Greeks of the Asiatic scaboanl, 
Lycia ; for tho Greeks of the Aegean and of tho western coast, 
Delos. Delos was tho point at which this worship, brouglit 
from Asia, first became conspicuoas and familiar to this group 
of votaries. Other groups had other traditions: for the Cretnn.s, 
Apollo was born iu Crete; for the Bueotimis, in Bocotia; for tho 
Arcadians, in Arcadia. But, with regard to tlicse three latter tra¬ 
ditions, it may be remarked that every one of tliem belongs to a 
]K>pulation detached, in the historical age, from tlie main current 


^ n6»T»v Biiyvrtp, f&fM/at 

Axfvirror ripat '■ /my. S8 (from d 
watdty TpovottaK^t, A imcaii to lie >niiig 
dnriog tho procession to Apollo's 
I)elian temple). Her. (vi. OS) luid 
hven told at Delos of sn carthqnakc 
wild to hare occnircd there in 490 B.r. 
Thuc. (iL S) mentions nnother * shortly 


Wfure' 481 luc. A>r<*A is the first and 
only cnrthrituike. The Btati*nien(s can¬ 
not, and nml not, be reconciled. By 
ascribing their 0 Vi*n troinors to their 
inland tho Delians maiutaiued its 
divine prestige, and marked their 
reenning sensu of a crisis. 

' lion), //ymn. ApoH. 121. 
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of Greek beliefs and sympathies. The tradition which placed 
the birth of Apollo in Delos was the most widely received: 
indeed, its acceptance was well-nigh nniversaL This fact 
is probably connected with the political insignificance of 
the oracle at Delos from the beginning of tlie historical age. 
There was a good understanding between Delos and Delphi 
Delos yielded the palm of prophecy to Delphi; the influence of 
Delphi was used to sustain the belief that Delos had a separate 
and unique claim to reverence as the birthplace of the god 
Artemis, like Apollo, came to Delos from Asia. The l^ends 
vary. Sometimes she appears as a native of another place. 
More often she is said to have been bom at Delos, either as the 
twin-sister of Apollo or before him by one day: in the latter 
case she becomes the Eileitliyia who delivers Leto. The brother 
and sister are essentially alike in this—they displace solar 
deities who held Delos before them, and who are either merged 
in them or subordinated to their worship. A solar character 
clearly belongs to tlie nymphs who come to Delos from the 
Hyperboreans, who figure as handmaidens of Artemis, and whose 
tombs are made within the precincts of her shrine,—Opis 
(Ovwi?), Loxo, Arge, Hecaerge, Hyperocbe. Down to late times 
Delos received offerings of first-fruits wrapped in 

plaited straw (/caXapf;), which were forwarded from distant 
temples, and which were designed to symbolize the immeraorinl 
tribute of the Hyperboreans.^ There is some reason (as will be 
seen below) to believe that Apollo was at first co-templar on 
Cynthus with a solar god whom he eventually dethroned or 
subjected; and it would not be rash to conjecture that this god 
was the Tyrian Heracles. Apollo further succeeded at Delos to 
the oracular functions of older deities. Some of these prophetic 
gods were marine,—Poseidon, Glaucus, the Nereids; others 
were forms of Gaia and Themis. A goddess called Brizo, who 
sepds portents in dreams, continued to be an object of popular 
reverence in Delos after the official cult of Apollo had been 
established.^ 

* CaUim. Hymn. Dd. m ft. LaWgue Dot«i (p. 117), diTination by 

* Eustatb. <ui Od, xu. 252 , U'bo dreaios is iboad in early rivaliy vith 

says tbat tbe Delian women offered the oracle of Apollo (cp. Eur. /. T. 
dainties to Brito; Hesyeb. 1S50 1): at Delos there is no traco of 

OvwpU)uantt. At l^lpbi, as M. snch a conflict 
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Tlie dawn of the liistorical ago is now at hand. Delos 
has become the seat of a distinctively UeUeuic worship: at 
the same time, in dependence on that worship, it preserves 
religious associations fitted to attract the veneration of visitors 
from the non>Helleuic Kast. Henceforth the history of 
Delos may be cast into four periods. We may call tliem 
tlie Darly-Iouian; the Athenian; the Macedonian; and the 
Soman. 


I. The Early-Ionian Period: to 478 B.C. 

Tlie golden age of the Ionian race falls between the conquest 
of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians and the subjugation of the 
Asiatic Greeks by the kings of Lydia. In the absence of data 
for a precise chronology, we may assign the best days of Ionian 
predominance in the Aegean to the interval between 900 and 
700 B.c. All the members of the Ionian family—in Greece 
Ih'oper, in the islands, in the Asiatic settlements—were closely 
united by the sentiment of a common ancestry and a common 
worship, wliich formed a circle 'within the circle of Hellenic 
kinship. Apollo PatroUs was the god of all wlio spnxug from 
the loins of Ion: the true ' sons of Javan * felt a peculiar pride 
in that Ionian name which, for Eastern nations, had become the 
universal appellative of the Hellenes. Athens was not as yet 
pre*eminont: Megara on one side of it, Cbalcis and Erctria 
on the other, were at least its equals; and it may bo noted 
that the Homeiic hymn beam a slight but sure mark of its 
own age in the passage which speaks of 'Euboea famed for 
ships.’^ 

Delos was the centre of a great Pan-Ionic gathering (iraiof- 
yvpi^), to which lonians resorted from all the islands and the 
coasts. It w’as held in the mouth Tlinrgelion, on the seventh 
day of which (about May 20) the birth of Apollo was cclebi-ated: 
and, like tl»e later Ephesia, it was probably annual,—as the 
sacred emboRsies {$ea>plai) aud sacrifices cerUiinly were from a 
very early time. The Homeric rhapsode of Olios has described 
it:' Many temples are thine, aud wooded groves; all heights are 

* T. 30, %<novs t* itnhs ravifMtXfrrft t* El!j3«ia. 
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dear to thee, and jutting capes of lofty hills, and rivers that flow 
to the sea; but it is in Delos that thy heart takes most jOy. 
There, in thy honour, Phoebus, the long-robed lonians assemble, 
with their children and their gracious dames: so often as they 
hold thy festival, they celebrate thee, for thy joy, with boxing, 
and dancing, and song. A man would say that they were 
strangers to death and old ^ evermore, who should come on 
the lonians thus gathered: for he would see the goodliuess of 
all the people, and would rejoice in his soul, beholding the men 
and the fairly-cinctured women, and their swift ships and their 
great wealth; and besides, that wonder of which the fame shall 
not perish, the maidens of Delos, handmaidens of Apollo the 
Far-darter. First they hymn Apollo, then Leto and Artemis 
delighting in arrows; and then they sing the praise of heroes of 
yore and of women, and throw their spell over the tribes of 
men.’^ Tlie Delian panegyris combing the characters of a 
festival and a fair: like the temple at Miletus, like the Artc- 
misiou of Ephesus and the Heraeon of Samos, the Delian shrine 
was a focus of maritime trade. The Pan-Ionic festival at Delos 
liad much of the celebrity to which the Olympian festival suc¬ 
ceeded, and in two points it indicates a higher phase of society. 
Women participate in it; and it includes a competition in poetry 
(/iov<rtKd^ dyeav), whereas the literary displays at Olympia were 
not among the r^lar contests.* 

The decline of the Dcliau festival must have begun with the 
gradual estraugement of the Asiatic lonians from their brethren 
in the west A softer luxury crept into the Ionian life of Asia, 
preparing the decline of Ionian spirit and freedom. Under the 
Merxonad dynasty of Lydia the process of reducing Ionia 
occupied some hundred and fifty years (cii*c. 700-550 B.C.). 
About the time of the Persian conquest (circ. 546 b.c.) we And 
the Asiatic lonians of the twelve allied cities meeting at tlie 
Fanionion on Mycale. For them, this gathering had probably 


* TT. 14S-iei. The ai^XuDct 'know 
bow to tbe vokes of all men, 

and tbe sound* of their castanets' 
the ineaanrea of 
their dances): *eaeb man would say 
that be wss speaking himself, so 
wondroQs is the weaviug of their laj ’: 
ti. 1S2-'1C5. This bos been referred 


to Tentriloqnism (t). At any rate, it 
suggests the rariety of the elements 
wMcb composed the Pan • Ionic 
gathering. 
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superseded the Delian festival from a far earlier date.* In the 
age of Thucydides the Panionia had in turn yielded place to 
the Epheda. But if Delos was no longer the Fan-Iouic centre, 
it could still look to the lonians of the U’cst, of whom tlie 
Athenians Wei's now the foremost. At a later time Athens is 
found claiming Erysichthou, a legendary Athenian king, as tlie 
builder of the fii’St temple at Delos* This pretension doubtless 
arose at the time when the representation of the Ionian race at 
Delos hatl been left mainly to the Athenians. Pcisistratus, 
when despot of Athens (5C0-527 B.C.), purified Delos, 'in 
accordance 'Nvith the oracles ’ (^/c XtKfltov), by removing to 
another pait of the island all the graves which could be seen 
from the temple.^ A more signal act of homage is ascribed to 
Polycratcs (circ. 550-522 B.C.), tyrant of Samos, whose naval 
power had given to him the empire of the Aegean islands. 
Having taken Bheneia, he consecrated it to the Delian Apollo, 
and attached it by a chain to Delos.* It w’as probably his 
object to secum a religious sanction for a naval Ionian league 
under Samos, which would derive both lustre and strength from 
a revival of the Pan-Ionic festival in the sacred island, hlean- 
while Delos had been receiving the first tributes of a nascent 
art: the infancy of Greek sculptiue—as we sliall presently seo 
—has its memorials in the birthplace of Apollo. 

Nor w^as it by Greeks alone tliat Delos was revered. At 
the approach of tlie Persians in 490 B.a tlie Delians fled to 
Tenos. But, os the fleet drew near, Dalis, the Peisian general, 
sailed ahead, and directed his ships to anclior, not at Delos, 
hut oil Klieneia. Ho then sent a herald to Tenos, with this 
message:—‘Holy men (av5/)€? tpoi), why have ye fled away, 
and judged me so harshly? It hath been enjoined on me 
by the king,—yea, and I myself have wit enough,—not to 
barm the place in which the Two Gods were bora,—no, nor 


’ Speaking of tho reign of Cyges, 
whose acofssioti bo would place about 
71C B.C., ]*i-ofeKM>r £. C'urlius Kiys, 
‘the fodcml fcictit'nl on Delos, which 
bad fonucrly uuiti-d tln^ lonktus on 
either side of the sea, had long lost all 
its significance ’ (rol. ii. 104, tr. Ward). 
For Thucydides, the fvsliral already 
belongs to a past age, of which 


'Homer' is the chk-f witneu (iii. 
104). 

* Eusci). Chron. ii. (sub aiin. liOO 
after Almliam); other accounts uiake 
liiiii merely erect a statue. See 
hegtie, p. 923. 

» Her. i. 64. 
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tbe d'n^ellers therein. Now therefore return to your own, and 
inhabit your island.’^ He then offered 300 talente-weight of 
frankincense on the altar of Apollo. Just before this, his amiy 
had burned the Greek temples of Naxos. OThe host of Xerxes 
ten years later destroyed the temple of Apollo at Abae, and 
attacked Delphi Tlie special reason assigned by Datis for 
sparing Delos—that it had borne 'the two gods’—appears 
rather Persian than Phoenician. So comprehensive were the 
claims to sanctity which interwoven traditions had concentrated 
on Delos. Outside of the Hellenic circle, the prestige of the 
Sacred Island could appeal to Aryan worshippers of Mithra and 
Homa no less than to Semitic votaries of Melcarth or Astarte. 

Thus far the religious character of Delos has been joined to 
political independence; in the age which now opens we shall 
find them severed. 


II. Tht Athenian Period: 478-322 B.o. 

Wlien, after the Peiaian Wars, the allies transferred the leader¬ 
ship from Sparta to Athens, the new Confederation took the 
solemn form of an amphidyony: that is, the federal obligations 
laid on the members were placed under a religious sanction, 
symbolized by common worship at a central shiine. For an 
Aegean amphiotyony, this eentral shriue could be nowhere but 
at Delos, which therefore became the treasury of the 

League,—the meetings of the deputies being held in the temple 
of the Delian Apollo. The Hellenotamiae (who were exclu¬ 
sively Athenians) were concerned solely with the Federal fund. 
But the temples of Delos were placed under tlie protection of 
the League. This afforded an easy pretext for meddling with 
their administration. The transference of the Federal treasury 
from Delos to Athens had taken place before 454 b.o. But 
Athens continued to interfere in the local management of Delian 
atfairs. An inscription found at Athens, and referring to the 
years 434-433 B.c.,' warrants the inference that Uie sacred 
revenues of the Delian Apollo were at that date controlled by 

* Her. Ti. 97. inscription gives the scooonts of the 

< Thue. i. 96. offieiala who adinuiistered the sacrad 

^ Inter. Ait. L Ko. 2S3. The revennes in 01. 86, S, 4. 
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Athenian officials; who, though row repre.sonting imperial 
Athens alone, presently appear under the plausible title of 
amphiclyonta, ‘ Federal Commissioners.* With a decent respect 
for the forms of independence, Athens still, indeed, permits the 
name of a Delian archon to appear in company with that of 
the Athenian ej^nymus. 

It was in the winter of 426 n.c. that the Athenian Demos, 
imitating the example of the Athenian despot, wndertook the 
purification of Delos. Feisistratus had obeyed a sacred text; 
and they too, says Thucydides, acted * on some oracle or other * 
{Kara Twa). All the coffins {B^icai) in the Sacred 

Island were taken upmore than half of them, we are told, 
contained bodies which could be recognised, by the fashion of 
the armour and by tlie mode of burial, as Carian. These remains 
were removed. It was ordered that thenceforth all dying 
jiei'sons, and all pai*turient women, should be tranepoi*t4?d li-om 
Delos to Fheneia. At the same time a new festival was insti¬ 
tuted. Year by year the sacred embassies, bringing choruses 
and offerings, had continued to visit Delos. But since the 
cessation of the Fan-Ionic gatherings, the brilliant contests had 
in great measm-e ceased. The Athenians now founded a cele¬ 
bration to be held in tlie third year of every Olympiad. Tlie 
list of the ancient contests was onlaigcd by tlie addition of 
chariot-races.^ Peligion and policy alike counselled sucli a 
measure. Athens had lately been delivered from the plague. 
Tlie Athenians and their allies were still excluded from Olympia. 
But the regulation of births and deaths had an ulterior aim 
which it is not difficult to perceive. When the Delians, in 
riutnrch’s story, complain to the Spartan king, he drily rejoins 
tliat, under this double restriction, Delos has well-nigh ceased to 
be tiieir own countiy.* Tlie best comment on this apocryphal 
sarcasm is the next step actually taken by Athens. In 422 b.c. 
the Delians were expelled from their island; but the Apollo of 
Delphi pleaded for his birthplace, and in 421 the survivora were 
permitted to return. 

Soon after this dale may be placed a memorable and 

* Thnc. lit 104. iv ^ «t>r« yiyovt Tit «i(r’ Carac; 

Plutarch, Apophth. Laeon., now The lust n*or\l smus corrupt. I wvulU 
aylov TO? L (p. 230 1>); rvail, oOrt 

nit o9r, eJhii »«Tplt [Sf] vpiy (fq, 
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picturesque incident in tlie Hstor/ of the island—the sacred 
embassy from Athens which was led by Nicias. The new 
Delian festival fell in the third year of each Olympiad: this 
embassy probably belonged to the first celebration after the 
peace of 421 B.a, —that, namely, of OL 90.3, or 418 aa- Hitherto, 
it appears, an unseemly disorder had attended the ariival of 
sacred missions at the island. On the approach of vessels from 
the vavioiu cities, bringing the choruses who were to chant 
Apollo’s praise, a crowd bad thronged down to welcome them 
at the harbour of Delos. The persons {^r^XtaerraC) who were 
to form the sacred procession had been compelled to disembark 
hurriedly, in the very act of donning their festal gai'b and 
adjusting the wreaths upon their heads. An idle population— 
those 'parasites of Greece’ whom Delos nourished—had been 
accustomed to press around them as soon as they touched the 
shore, to impede their movemeuts, and to derange the spectacle of 
their progress to the shrine. Nicias was resolved to prevent 
this indecorum. Instead of proceeding diroctly to Ddos, he 
landed, with his chorus, with the animals destined for sacrifice, 
and with all his sacred gear, on the adjacent isle of Khcneia. 
A wooden bridge had been prepared at Athens, and brought in 
pieces on a ship. During the night this bridge was erected, not, 
as Plutarch implies, between Rheneia and Delos^ whicli would 
make it at least lialf a mile long, but obviously between the 
landing-place of Delos and the more northerly of the two small 
islands in the channel, just opposite the landing-place, where 
the distance to be spanned.is about 150 yards. Next morning the 
expectant populace beheld an unwonted sight. Across the bridge, 
splendid in gold and colours, festooned with wreaths and spi'end 
with carpets, a magniheent procession, raising the chant of the 
festival, slowly passed into the Sacred Isle, and moved in stately 
order to the temple of Apollo. Wheu the sacrifices and the games 
Irnd been celebrated, and the feasting was over, Nicias dedicated to 
Apollo the offering of a palm-tree in bronze. He also purchased 
and presented to the Delians a site to be used for sacrificial 
banquets; placing on it a column with an inscription which 
prayed the feasters to ask many llessings for Nicias from the gods. 
Five years lator he was to die miserably in Sicily—after tliat 
terrible retreat, at the outset of which be makes hU confident 
ap|>eal to the tenor of ' a life religious before the gods, just and 
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without oflunce among men ’' Subsequently the bronze palm- 
tree was blown down by a storm, overturning in its fall a 
colossus of Apollo, which had been dedicated at ah earlier time 
by the Naxians. Perhaps the superstition of those days may have 
whispered that the Erinyes of the unhappy Athenian were 
wroth with the god whom he had adored in vain.* 

It 1ms hitherto been supposed that, at tlie end of the 
Peloponnesian War, Spai'ta left to Athens the control of Delos. 
This belief re8tc<l, i>aitly on tlio Plutarchic auccdotc of the 
Delians failing to obtain relief from Sparta, partly on the silence 
of ancient writers, and on the general probability of a con¬ 
cession at once cheap and politic. These grounds are in¬ 
conclusive. And a fmgmentaiy inscription lately found at 
Delos by M. Homollo makes it higldy probable that the 
case was otherwise.’ The words are . . . xaX kcu vawv Aral 
T&v Tov Oeov. 'E^aaiKevop' Vlaviravla^, 

‘'E<f>opot ‘ 0v(a>i/(3af 'ApiOToyeviBa^ So\^/a? 

[S’ ^ mention of Delos 

indicates that this document concerned the island. Agis I. 
and Pausanias II. were the only two Spartan kings of those 
names who reigned together: tlie date must therefoi'c be eitlier 
427-426 B.O. or 401-398 B.c. ; since Pleistoanax, tlio father of 
Pausanias, was I'ecalled in 420 and reigned till 4U3. Now, if 
the date was 427-426 B.a, one^of the five ephors named by 
the inscription ought to occur in that list of eponymous ephom 
from 431 to 404 ac. which is I'cml in Xenophon.^ But it is not 
so. Pi'obably, then, the date lies between 408 and 893 ac. 
The genitives at the beginning seem to depend on some lost 
verb with the notion of ivifiiXeicrOat. We know from Diodorus® 
that Athens had occasion to complain of intngues betweeu Delos 
and the Peloponnesus. The story of the Delians applying to 
Pausanias points in the same direction. 

It seems, then, a not uuwaiTantablo hypothesis that, in this 
inscription, we have the fiagment of a convention betweeu 
Sparta and Delos with regard to tl»e administration of the 
Delian temples and their treasures; and that this conven¬ 
tion was made after the defeat of Athens in 404 B.c. If tlie 

* Tliuc. vii, 77. vol. iii. p. 12. 

5 riularch, 3. * JtcUfH. li. 3, a, 10. . t 

* Ifullctin dt CorretpoHdance hclU' * xU. 73. 
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hypothesis Is correct, and if the Delians recovered for a time any 
measure of their old autonomy, this independence was not of 
long duration. Inscriptions found at Athens, and referring to 
01.100. 4, 01 101. 1, 2, 3— ie. to 377-374 B.C.— show that the 
sacred revenues of Delos were at that date administered by the 
Athenian officials called amphictyorus} We have the -table of 
their receipts and expenses. They receive interest on money 
lent by the temple of the Delian Apollo, and rents of houses 
or lands appertaining to it. Their expenses are connected with 
the sacred mission, the sacrifices, and the games, hfore curious 
tlian these details is an item which figures among their receipts. 
Fines, equivalent to about £30 a head, had been levied on 
certain Delians guilty of assaulting the Athenian officials in the 
island,—dra^ng them from the temple of Apollo,—and beating 
them. Delos still possessed the shadowy privilege of nomi¬ 
nating archons; and the Delian archons contemporaiy with this 
outrage bear in tliree instances the same names as the culprits. 
If the Delian archons were not chosen by lot, prominence in an 
insult to the tyrants fix)m over the water would doubtless have 
commended a candidate to the constituency with a force which 
we con easily understand. 

The existence of a home-rule party in the Sacred Island 
is indeed attested by a less obscure incident which occurred 
some years later. Deliuns resented the usurjiation of 
Athens might well think that their giievances could never 
have a better chance of being redressed than at the moment 
when Philip of Macedon had succeed^ to the place of Phocis 
in the Council of tlie Delphic Amphictyony (34G B.C.). A 
court which at all times was peculiarly bound to chastise 
sacril^e now had for its virtual president a judge not too 
partial to Athens. In 345 b.c. tlie case {hiaZiKocia) came 


'^Cvrp. Jn»v. Orare. 158, 159. The 
libnuy of Tiiuity College, Cambridgri, 
conteioJ the original Uarmor Saitd^ 
v/coMW, so culled bfoeaso it was brou^t 
to England, and preoented to me 
college, by John, l^id Sandwich, in 
1739. Under that name it was first 
deecribed by Dr. John Taylor (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1713): »ee also Roeo, /njer. 
Orate. (1825), p. 313. The opening 


wonle are TdSt 

Then follow (1) reocipts 
from eommnnirics (obiofly iiunlar) and 
individnals; (2) expenses eonnoctod 
with the worship of tho Delian Apollo; 
(3) arrears dau from the public and 
private debtors. Tho whole statement 
CATCTS the fonr years ending with the 
srehonehip of Soemtidee (374 B.&). 
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before the Ampliictj-onic Council. Euthycrates, the betrayer of 
Olyuthua, was the advocate of the Delians. The Athenian 
cause had been entrusted by the Ecclesia to Aeschines, whose 
former relations with the Aniphictyooic Council, and whose 
favour with Philip, must have designated him for tlie office. A 
belief grew, however, that Philip was playing into the hands 
of the Delians. It was rcsolvod—probably on the motion of 
Demosthenes—that the final choice of an orator should be 
referred to the Areopagus. That boily selected Hypereides. His 
speech before the Amphictyoiiic Council,—famous in antiquity 
as * the Delian oration,’—traced the history of the island temple 
to an Athenian origin, while it did not fail to remind the judges 
of those immemorial ties which linked Athens with Delphi. 
His ingenious eloquence prevailed: the Amphictyonic tribunal 
confirmed Athens in the administmtion of the Delian sanctuory.' 
After this repulse, it might have seemed tliat Delos was fated 
to remain in permanent dependence ; but the time was at hand 
when the island was to enter on a new life of freedom and 
of brilliant prosperity. 


IIL Tlie Macedonian Period: 322—1G6 Rc. 

• 

An Athenian inscription, presumed to be an inveutoiy of 
objects preserved at Delos, mentions a gift bearing the date of 
the archon Polenion, ».«. 312 b,c.* It Las been iiiferretl that the 
Athenian domination in Delos still existed thca* But this infer- 
euce presumes that the Athenians would no longer have rcgistei’ed 
and dated their own offerings in the Delian temple when they 
had ceased to administer it. At any rate, the Delians became 
independent not much later,—if, indeed, the submission of Athens 
to Antipater after the battle of Crannon (322 b.c.) had not 
already emancipated tlicm. The constitution of free Delos was 
like that of other (rreek cities : it had a popular assembly and 
a senate. We find the guild of ‘Dionysiac artists’ {re-xylTot, 

* Sctulfcr, Dtmtaih. u.tcineZfif, vnl. nn. 24i>, 1. 31. 

U. pp. 346 r.: the Imginriits of tb« ’ M. lloniollc, BuUttin dc Cvrr. 
aitXi<uc4f of lly{>rrridcB in 8aappe, Ar/feii. vol. ii. p. 382. Tbe doubt, 
Frao. Or. AU. p. 285. vhifh appear* to m« wclbfonndwl. ia 

* Lc llaa, I’ojf. archM., Irucr. att. expressed by 3t. I/ib^guc, p. 301, not^. 
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Licwffiaxot) applying to the senate and people for permission 
to erect a statue, and these bodies appointing a committee 
(^pvr(£ve»f) to assign a site.^ Hitherto epigraphy has given 
us only rare dashes of light: but from 300 to 100 B.a tlie 
inscriptions are numerous: and from about 250 B.a to 166 B.C. 
they are most abundant of all. They are chiefly of three 
classes: (1) decrees of the Delian Senate and People, awarding 
distinctions to benefactors of the island; ( 2 ) d^cations, in 
honour of gods or men; (3) Inventories of objects preserved in 
the temples. 

The decrees are the most numerous. Their formula is nearly 
constant A preamble sets forth that such or such a person 
* perseveres in benefits ’ {BiareXet a^a$o<: &p) to * the temple 
and the people * (rd Upcv koX rhv * of tlu Delians *: 

that therefore it has seemed good to the Senate and the People 
to confer upon him such or such privileges. These are, in 
most cases, (i) the right of acquiring land and house-property 
in the island,— 7^9 koI oIkUi^ ffKrr}<ri^: (ii) exemption from 
ta.xes, — dr^ta: (iii) precedence in tlie law-courts, — Blfcai 
TpoB^Kot : (iv) the right of bringing private business before 
the Senate or People immediately after the afifairs of religion,— 
wpotroBo^ vpc^ ri}v 0ov\r)v Kal rhv "irpcoTOi^ fierh ra Upd. 

A rarer distinction is a place of lionour at festivals— TrpoeBpi'a. 
Barer still is the distinction of being publicly eulogized and 
crowned at the ApoU&nia (a festival distinct from the Delia, as 
another inscription shows ^—when the sacred herald (Upo/cSjpv^) 
proclaimed the name of the person thus honoured. The decree 
usually adds that the recipient is to possess n-dvra Boa SeSorat 
TOW irpoBlvoi^ Ka\ e\>€pyhat.<i, all the privileges assigned to the 
public friends and benefactors of Deloa’ 

Among the persons thus distinguished we find Pnytagoras,^ 
king of ^lamis in Cyprus, and Philocles, king of Sidon, who 
bad established a claim on the regard of the Delians by helping 


* Corp. iiwer. Qraec. S067. 

* BuUeti* de Cerr. hdUn. yol. iiL 
p. S79: a dedication by patonU in 
hononr of thdr daughter, 

fay Al^Xui xai 'AyoXX^i'to. 

* About fifty decrees of vpofofa hare 
been found, of which aome thirty are 
oomplcte: Me M. fiomolle, iionnuuH/s 


grm. No. 7, p, 88; Sulktin dc Corr. 
h, vol. L p. S79, where aoioe speci> 
mens are given in full. 

* A templo'inrentory mentions an 
olTering on which the decn» in hie 

fevotir WAS engm^’ed—fxei' rpefiyfor 

yrrcj, L c. 11 . 40. 
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tliem to recover their debts from the islands.* A wreath is 
voted to a poet of Andros named Demoteles, because * he has 
made the Temple his theme, and has commemorated the legends 
of the place.'^ A physician named Archippus,’ of Ceos, receives 
the honours of hereditary proxenia because he has served Delos 
‘ by his medical science, as in otlier ways.* Antiochus III. (the 
Great) of Syria, and his son Antiochus Kpiphanes, are among 
tliose to whom statues were raised at Delos during this period, 
and who ore commemorated in e.vtaQt dedications; also a certain 
Sostratus, who may possibly be t)ie builder of the Alexandrian 
Pharos in the reign of the firat Ptolemy; and Heliodoras, the 
false treasurer of Seleucus Philopator, whose miraculous punish¬ 
ment for attempted sacrilege at Jerusalem is mentioned in tlie 
Second Book of Iklaccabees.^ Two difTerent inscriptions, on the 
bases of statues erected by private persons (one, a Bhodian), 
commemorate Masinissa, king of Knmidia, the ally of Home 
against Carthage. They style him Ba<r(.>ia h\a<ravvdaav, 
roi'a.® Tlie MSS. of Livy give his father s name ns 
Qala. Another dedication honours Chysermus (of Alexandna), 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), 247-222 
B.c. He is styled ‘ kinsman of the king,' * doctor of sacred law,’ 
* president of the physicians,’ ‘ director of tlic Museum.'* This 
is the man named by I'lutarch as father of that Ptolemaeus 
who was involved at Alexandria in the tragic cud of Cleomeues 
III. 

Prom 300 to 200 B.c. every sliore of the Mediterranean was 
constantly sending tributes to Delos. If the spirit of the old 
Greek worehip was sinking, the area of Hellenic civilization had 
been greatly enlarged. Ihe mleis of the new kingdoms into 


* See the inacription in thet Pulfe- 
tin rfe C. h. Tol. W. p. 827. 1‘liil- 

ACics nSivev iwot^vere Bwvt 

Mitiffvyrat ri tdmia, 

^ impayftirtvrai Upir eat 

fiiOovt : Hut- 

Idin rfe C. It. vol. iv. p. 3-15. 

» Ib. p. 840. 

* Uutletin rfe C. h, vol. iii. pp. 
860 fr. 

* BulMin rfe C. h. vol. ii p. 400; 
vol. iii. p. 460. TIk-so inscriptions 
nuy lie trfcn'wl to 200-100 C.C.; 


n-lictlier they worn enrlier or Utcr tlisn 
166 ac. can ncnrcely he <letcnnine<l. 
Tlie latter lum, neXtutftfi}* (sie). 
The same sculptor's n.itiio occurs in nn 
inKcriptioii of lleloK, puMixlicd hy M. 
Tiwot vol. ii. p. 622’, 

wiieiT we n-ail, noXvdeOqr 4v»tit«r«*>. 

* Tir fiaatKiut Ttr«K*iUiiw 

w«l /Cvy*tv4|*> itftl Twe lerfii' iral 
reS Mowe«foii: BfltHin, vol. 
ii. !>. 470. His son, too, is styled 
^fXO( roi Plut. Cleom. 86. 
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wliich Alexander’s empire bad been divided were proud of 
Hellenic lineage, or anxious to claim it For them, it was 
a point of honour or of policy to heap gifts on the Aegean 
birthplace of Apollo. The Ptolemies, the Seleucidae, the kings 
of Macedon from Demetrius to Perseus, are among the bene¬ 
factors of the temple. Choruses of maidens for the 

festivals of Apollo are provided at the charges of Alexandria, 
Megalopolis, Cos, and Khodes. Gifts are sent by the Cyclades, 
Crete, Sicily, Rome. The mention of ‘ a bowl presented by the 
people of the Tauric Chersonese ’ X€p<Tovij<rtr&v rwv iK 

rov Hovtov) proves the continued intercourse between Delos and 
the remotest of her daughters.' It was at this period—between 
300 and 200 B.c.—that Delos began to merit in the fullest 
degree that title which Pausanias gives to it, as *the common 
mart of the Greeks,’ rd koivov ’EXX^i/cdv ifi^opiov} Its im¬ 
portance in this respect is indicated by the fact that the Tyrian 
tradei-s of Delos formed a separate guild, which recorded decrees.* 
Both as a sanctuary and as a resort of merchants or sightseers, 
Delos offered peculiar advancages for the display of public 
documents. Thus a treaty between the Boeotians and Perseus 
of Macedon (172 &a) was exhibited on graven columns placed 
at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos.* ^Vhen Perseus wished to give 
all possible publicity to an amnesty recalling exiles to Macedonia, 
Delos, Delphi, and the Itonian temple in I^hthiotis were the 
three places at wliich be announced it* A convention between 
towns of I^bos, a convention between towns of Crete, deciecs 
by tbc authorities of Tenos, Syros, Ceos, Tcos, are registered at 
Delos.® The people of Cyzicus on the Propontis had obtaiue<l 
an oracle from Delphi, declaring their city to be sacred. They 


* UonxtmenU grtft, Ko. 7, p. <5. 

* Tiii. 32, 2. 

* Corp. Iit3ar. Qraee. 2278. Tbe 
fnnenl inicriptionB of Bliencia (it 
23186, 41), and a Delian dedication 
(i6. 2280) fnrthor att««t tbo preamee of 
tlic Tyrians in DeJot. 

* Lir. xUL 12: TrilMis anno locis 
rum Peneo foodiu incisoiu litteria 
r.vo; uuo Thebii; altcro vl Dvlam, 
aiigustusimo et oeleberriino tempio; 
Icrtio DrlphU. 

* Polyb, jxvi. fr. S, 1, 2 : re^rctP 


wpoypa^is ffs t< AigXe*’ xal 
md r6 'trterlas 'ASijraf 
: a place which makra agaiust tho 
propooed emendotioii Delitm. la Liv. 
t e. 

* Lcabos: Exjifdithn He iJoric, vol. 
iii. Inscriptions of tho Ae^n isles; 
Delos, Xo. 2, p. 24 Tenos, Cco«, 
Tcos, Corp. Inter. Q. 2334,2272,8067:— 
Syros, Ctetr, inscriptions found by )[. 
Ilomollo, Biilleiin dt Corr.k.yol. iii 
p. 282. 
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send an embassy to request that this response nmy be publislu'd 
in the temple of the Delian Apollo.^ 

It is due to this quality of Delos as the common depository of 
archives that recent researches have been able to throw some 
fresh light on an interesting institution. For more than a century 
after Alexander the history of the Aegean islands is obscure. 
But three inscriptions published by Bockh had already taught 
us that there existed at this period a Confcdei’ation of Ute Islands, 
TO Koivov royp v7]<riQ>Tuv. One of these inscriptions was a decree 
in favour of a Syracusan named Timon; two others were dedi< 
cations, in honour respectively of Ptolemy Philadelphus and of 
a Bhodian named Agathostratus.^ M. Homolle has discovered 
at Delos five more inscriptions which i-ecord acts of this Island 
League. Two 01*6 dedications on statues erected by the Oon- 
iedcration,—one in lionoiur of * the navarch Callicrates of Samos ’ 
—possibly the very navarch of that name mentioned in the 
epigrams of Poseidippus—the other, to A^ioUu. Three am decrees. 
In one, it is oidered by the * Council {cvveBpot) of tlie Islaudem ’ 
that a certain Thrasyllus shall be crowned * at tlie hiat contest 
of the Ptolemaea, wlien the tragic poets conipetc.' Two others 
requite the services of Egyptian ofKciala’ This Island League 
may probably be referred to the period from 300 to 180 B.c. The 
mention of a festival called PtoUmaea, —the fact that two of the 
persons honoured are described as * ministers of king Ptolemy ’ 
iTeTayfUvo<i viro rhv TlroXsfidiov), —sufficiently indicate 

that the Confederation was protected by the dynasty of the 
Lagidae. The Second Ptolemy (Pliiladelphus, 285-247 B.o.) 
had sufficient naval power for that puipose. The last mention 
of the League is in an inscription found at Tenos,—one of tlmse 
already published by Bockh,—which must be earlier than 106 
B.c. Tenos was one, at least, of the meeting-places.^ There is 
no proof that tlie League, or its Council (avveBpoi), exercise<l 
any functions beyond the regulation of festivals and of honorary 
rewards. It was probably in political dependence on Kgypt. 
^Vhcu the Delians desired to collect the moneys which they hod 


* HulMin de C. h. rol. it. p. 471. 

« Corp. iMter. Onue, 2284, 2273, 
2283 c. 

* SuUclin dc C. k. toI. iv. pp. 
820 f. 


* Strabo notion the size of tijo 
itTtarSsta at the Teiiian temple of 
Poseidon as a proof that the festivals 
theie iiiuat have been largely attcuded. 
(*. V. 11). 
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lent to the Island Confederation, it is significant that their 
appeal was made to Philocles, king of Sidon. 

While Delos was subject to Athens, the temples were 
administered by the Athenian ' amphictyones.’ In free Delos 
these duties were entrusted to DeUan officials caUed 
(UpoTToioC), 'ministers of public worship.’ Like the ‘amphic¬ 
tyones/ these guardians held office for one year only, at the end 
of which they rendered a minute account of their stewardship. 
The inventories or accounts relating to the temples form the 
most numerous class of Delian inscriptions. They give us a 
curious insiglit into the sacred administration at the period 
when the Delian sanctuary was most prosperous. The outgoing 
‘hieropoioi’ handed over the charge to their successors m 
presence of the Delian Senate. On doing so, they presented 
an inventory in two parts. The first part enumerates all the 
objects which they had received from their predecessors,— 
beginning wiUi the temple of Apollo, and going on to the other 
Delian temples, of which (like tlie Athenian rafilai, dcov) 
they had the general charge. Tlie formula is— •trapika^otuv 
iv TfiS pa4 rov *A7r6\Ka>vo<!, k.tX The second part enumerates 
the objects acquired during their year of office. Articles of 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, marble, wood, glass, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
are successively recorded. Some of these are kept in coffers 
Ui^wTia ); others, on stands of which tlie shelves or drawers 
(iwuoO aie numbered and catalogued; in other instances the 
place is indicated by a plirase: 'on tlie righV or ‘left,*' “ 
enter *; ^ near the comer of the picture *; * near the sun-dial ; 
‘ hanging against the wall’ The objects themselves arc of every 
kind; bowls of which Apollo’s temple alone had 

some thousands); vases and chests or coffera of every class; 
lamps ; censers ; small altars or braziers; pictures (■jr^raw?); 
portraits (TrtVoAre? eUovtKot); mosaics (jrivaxe^ infi\jrov^ 
ypaSa^ ; statues of gods {a/yaXpara) or men {avSpi- 

dvrei ); jewellery; engraved gems. When there is on inscription 
on the gift, it is often quoted; in the case of the precious metals, 
the weight is given. The minuteness of description is often 
remarkable: ‘ a Uttle cow [dedicated to Isis in the Serapeion ?] 
without its left horn *; ‘ a kettle which has lost its bottom and 
its handles’; *a golden laurel-crown with twisted leaves ; 
' a golden wreath wdth [so many] leaves, counting those that 
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have dropped off’for the smallest fragments, the very morsels 
of gold dust (Bpavfuira, xXdafxara, were recorded 

Ex'Voto offerings are frequently named—beaks of ships, ruddei's, 
a herald’# staff, shields, spears, greaves, bows. A fragment of 
one such ex-voto has been found, part of a leaden quiver, with 
tlie legend, raOra Treiufjp eaoxrev —‘ t))ese [arrows] 

saved us from starving’:—one thinks of Fhiloctetes at Lemnos. 
Sacred envoys {9€a>poi) used to wear a sort of plaited hcwl- 
dress called <rrXe 77 iV, and among the ex>votoa are mentioned 
(rrKeyylZut Beaptxd. One article is named which the modern 
world would gladly purchase at the cost of much else 
which the Delian temple contained— $i]kj\v rplycovov expvtrav 
fiiffKla *A\Kaiov, a thnc~comcrcd case co7itaintnff works of 
Alcaeus} 

But the wealth of the Delian god did not consist merely in 
the contents of his temple, lie was also a land<owner and a 
money-lender. Rhoncin, the greater pait of Delos, and (in tho 
second century B.o.) iwu't of Myooiios, were included in his 
domain. His revenues comprised rents of arable laud (}vr)p6aia), 
of postures (ivvofua), and of bouses {ivolxui). Tlie house- 
property is multifarious,—workshops, cellars, dwelling-houses, 
lodging-houses (evvoiKiat,), an apothecary’s shop, a bath. Apollo 
further levied taxes on the purple-fishery, on anchorage, and 
on the disembarcation of merchandise.* One item figures as 
arpo^sict, I take this to mean charges for tlie use of windlasses 
employed in warping ships up to the jetty, or in landing their 
freight* The Delian temple, like otlier rich temples, put out 
the balance of its i-cvenues at u.sury. Tlie town of Delos, the 
island communities, and also private ]>erson3, appear as debtors 
in the temple-register of loans. The capital sums (Bdveta) 
were usually lent for terms of five years, at the annual interest 
of ten per cent (tokoi imBcKaroi). An inscription presents 
us with a contract for repairing the temple of Apollo. In 
{supervising tliis work the regular 'hieropoioi* are ossistctl 
by iinipectors termed irrtaTfiTai or impeXrfrali and the 
signatures of guarantors ate subjoined. The document certainly 

* J/onwwwtf* grtes, No. 7, pp. 40 f. iyxvpat K«el (windlawM) itoJ 

* SitUetin de U. h. vol. il. p|>. irfftiaywYctt (capstans) are among th» 

S41 f. objecta whidi tbc visitor admires on 

’ Cp. Lucian, vXoIo*’ 5, where al the deelc. 
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belongs to free Delos, and may probably be placed shoiily before 
200 B.0.1 

During the Macedonian age we have seen Delos independent, 
widely venerated, and increasingly prosperous. In the period 
which now opens, independence is once more taken from 
it; worship gradually forsakes it; and the marts of Delos, 
still busy for a space, presently share the ruin of her freedom 
and the silence of her shrines. 


IV. TliA .Soman Period?; from 166 B.O. 


Livy says that Athens recovered Delos in 196 B.C. ; Polybius, 
in 166 B.c.^ The latter is doubtless right Athenian hopes may 
have been raised wlien Rome proclaimed the freedom of Greece 
in 196 B.C., but they were realised, after urgent demands, only 
thiity years later.* From 166 B.C. onwards the archons of 
Athens are, as M. Dumont has shown, the archons of Delos also.* 
The last shadow of autonomy has vanished; Delos is more 
completely dependent than an ordinary cleruchia. The supreme 
administi^ion was vested in an Athenian governor 
But a special cause sustained, or stimulated, Delian commerce. 
Tlie position of the Aegean island rendered it, at this 
time, a convenient station for the Romans in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Rome granted to Delos the pnvil(ge of 
exemption from taxes on imports and exports. Tlie result was 
to give Delos a decisive advantage over her commercial com* 
petitor, Rhodes.* The trade of Rhodes was, in fact, ruined. 
The prosperity of Delos, on the other hand, is sufficiently 
attest^ by inscriptiona Dedications belonging to the year's 
200-60 B.C. constantly speak of ' the Romans,—Italians and 


* Cvrf. IrtMT. Graee. 2268; Lebvgue, 
p. 308. 

* Lir. xxxiii 30; Polyb. zxz. 18. 

* The quettiou lui been duensMd by 
Uertzberg, Oath. Orieehenlandt, voL 
L p. 84, who in hii note (80, H.) 
collects tbe sntlioritics. 

* HevHe artJt4ol. 1878, xxvi. pp. 
257 f. 

* In bis work on the CkroHoiogieal 
Sequence of ike Coiwtff Epketue (1880), 
Ur. nerchy V. lIcAd has iiroru] a 


fact which is of interest for tbe com* 
mercial liistoiy of Rhodes. He hoe * 
shown that tbe pau-Aaiatie coinage of 
tbe cistopbori was introduced by 
Euiuenes 11. of Peigamus, wnth the 
consent of the Romans, abont 187 ao., 
when Rhodes shared in the reverws of 
Macedonia. Hitherto the Rhodian 
coinage had been tbe general medium 
of commerce in the Eastern Moditer* 
ronean: the new cistophori were do* 
signed to snp]>lant it. 
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Greeks,—who are trading in the island.*^ Many Orientals were 
settled in Delos or Kheneia; the Tyrian ti^ng-gnild has 
already been noticed The Delians had some local industries. 
They manufactured a species of bronze much used for the legs of 
tables and like purposes; they prepared a certain unguent which 
was in request; they sold fish, and the honey of the Cyclades; 
they fattened fowls ; and they maintained that ancient prestige 
as cooks which led ungrateful gourmands to nickname them 
^eo^vrat, * scullions.’^ Delos was an active centre of tlie slave- 
trade. The site of an enclosure in which the human cattle were 
penned can still be traced at the north-east comer of the island; 
and this traffic, flourishing close to the altars of the god whose 
praise was to kindle a light for the prisoners of darkness and 
pain, must have made Delos a name of horror to thousands of 
miserable beings. 

The glory of Hellenic worship in the island had already 
paled. Kings who felt or affected reverence for the Greek 
Apollo had been replaced by Boman officials, who were 
sceptical, avaiicious, or both. But the administration of the 
temples—now once more controlled by Athens—seems to have 
been continued on the ancient lines. The new Athenian officials, 
who succeeded to tlic hieropoioi of free Delos, have no longer 
the specious name of amphicty&ncs, as in the fifth and fourth 
centuiies. They are described merely as ‘those appointed to 
the charge of the sacred treasure and the other revenues of the 
temple,’ oi (jcadicrdpevoi) i^rrX rr}v (f>v\aKi)v r&p Upcav ^(fnjfuiTtou 
Kol T&v a\K<ov TTpoaoBav r&v rov vaov} This was a time at 


> Bulletin de C. A. vol. Ui. p. 871. 
'P#/w(vr »{ ipyaClfLtyet—'Pituulttv ’IroX* 
iiwl iial*'EXAiiwr •/«... (t)—‘Italicfil 
ct Gn«<«i qui ncgotiaiitur.’ We luay 
complete the lacuna after xa with the 
letters mtXtierrtt: unless it was «raTei- 
itavirret. 

* riiiiy, xxxiv. 4, xiii 2: DioseoriUcs, 
iL 101 : Athenaeus, ir. 173 a (who 
explains the nickname, Sik ratt 
4X<«(l &woSuea$ai, Siaitwovrrts iy rtut 
$olycis). The preivmtion of socriiicial 
feasts bod always been on engrossing 
occupation for the islanders: 
trol raptlxoyro 

’refiorfryyofiirctS wpit t&s ItpoirpyluS 

11. S.—VOL. I. 


(2. c.). Besides the general appcllaliro, 
4Ate8vrai, they hod, says Atbenoetu, 
many special soubrujaeU — such as 
XolpoMOi, 'Afumt, S^ira/Mi, etc. Cp. 
Cic. Aead. 2, 28. Nothing is certain 
about the AsXtdf of the comic poet 
Nicochsive (in Aristot. B&et. 2, CosteU 
vetro would read AnXiiSo, jioUrvniml): 
but Philostephanus wrote a comedy 
called AiKios (Athcn. viL 293 a), and 
the AsXidSff of Cnitinus is often cited 
(Meincke, Frag. 1. p. 11). The Ai|Xfa nf 
Antiphanes is known only by name (i&. 
p. 364). 

^ MonuTnenlt gixa, No. 7, p. 41. 
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which mystic rites and Oriental worships probably gained the 
ascendancy at Delos. We find that mysteries (noticed also 
by lamblichus) were celebrated on the top of Cynthus, near a 
cistern adjoining the temple of the Cynthian Zeus and Athena. 
One inscription of this directs that the votaries shall ascend 
to that temple *pure in soul,’ ‘in whiie raiment,’ *wiiA no ^loes 
upon Oidr fed.’^ Other inscriptions refer to the temple of 
S^pis lower down on the north-west slope of Cynthus; they 
mention the black-stoled priestesses {pe\avri(^ 6 poi) and canephori 
of Isis.* A native of Ascalon is among those whose dedications 
are recorded.* Tlie shrine of the Syrian Aphrodite and of the 
Tyrian Heracles had numerous worshippers in the island. 

The first Mithridatic War (88-84 B.c.) brought the catastrophe 
of Delos. Wliile Athens joined the Pontic king, the poorly 
defended isle was held loyal to Borne by interest and fear. 
During the tyranny of .Ajh^tion at Athens, ApelUcon, whose 
prestige was that of a Peripatetic philosopher, received the com* 
mand of an expedition against Doloa Successful at firsts he 
was surprised smd driven off, with the loss of his whole force, 
by the ^mans under Orobius. Presently, however, the generals 
of hlithridates reduced the Cyclades. Menophanes (according 
to Pausanias) was the leader who captured Delos. ' Delos was 
unforti6cd, and its inhabitants were unarmed. He sailed down 
upon it with his triremes; he slaughtered both the natives and 
the resident foreigners; he plundered much of the property 
belonging to the merchants, and all the objects dedicated to 
the gods. He further enslaved the women and children; and 
levelled the town of Delos with tlie soil’ (axn^v e8a<f>o<i 
KaT4ffaXe r^v At a later time the town of Boiae, 

opposite Cythera, possessed an ancient wooden statue of Apollo. 
Tradition said that, at the sack of Delos by Menophanes, tlie 
image had been cast into the sea, and that the waves had 
wafted it to the Laconian sliore.* 

This event may be placed in 87 B.C. Two inscriptions® 
indicate that, d\uring a brief space, Athens held Delos for the 
king of Pontus. Both he and his father, Mltlmdates Euergetes, 

^ Lebegue, p. 15S; KoS^peef} * LeUgne, p. 110, Inser. Ko. 21. 

—iffSijTa XfvKi^r . . * F«us. UL 23. 

ravs. • Corfi. Inser. Grate. 2279, 2277; 

* Cor/K Jttser. Graee. 2293-2298. Leb^guc, p. 318. 
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iigure amoDg those who had sect gifts to the Sacred Isle. Its 
severe doom may have seemed in his eyes the merited recom- 
pense of ingratitude. 

In 86 B.a Sulla took Athens; and the peace of 84 B.C. restored 
Delos to Home. A little later we hnd Delos placed under the 
control of Paius, but with municipal autonomy, and with the 
right of nominating archons. In a decree preserved by Jose¬ 
phus,^ Julius Caesar chaiges the Senate and People of Paros 
to protect the Jews of Delos in the free exercise of their religion. 
Delos was finally restoi'ed to Athens about 42 B.O.’ Henceforth, 
as from 166 to 87 6.C., it is administered by an Athenian 
governor 

The island never completely recovered from the blow dealt by 
Henophanes. It further su^ered from the piracy wliich then 
infested the Aegean.* If Cicero may be believed, A'erros 
attempted to carry off some statues by night, but failed to ship 
them.* It would, however, be a mistake to conceive Delos ns 
already abandoned to tltc spoiler. Though much had been 
injured or removed, it was still the isle radiant with marble of 
which the poets speak:* its holy places could still attract the 
lovers of art and the pious stuclento of antiquity. The general 
ieatures in Ovid’s description aie doubtless borrowed from what 
lie or his coutomporaries had seen. His Cydippe sees the an¬ 
cient altar which Apollo was said to hove made from the horns 
of shc-goats, and the tree at which Latona gave him birth. But 
that is not all. * Now I roam in colonnades,’ she cries, ‘ now I 
marvel at tlie gifts of kings, and at the statues which are cvery- 
w'hei'e.’ * The dedications show* tlmt under the late I’epublic and 
the eaily Empire statues were still raised to distinguished persons. 


* ArU. Jud. xir. 10, 8. 

* IToXvitXcl-rAv ifl 

named as iwtfuKirr^s (Atlieuiaii 
governor) of Delos in tbc arclioiisldp 
of Zenon : Corp, Inter. Or. 2287. 
Tno nrclions of the name eceor at this 
lieriod—in 54 B.C. and 41 O.C. (Damont, 
La Chranol. athea. d M. 

Jlotnolle recognises the earlier Zenon 
hors {Bulletin de C. h. iii 872): M. 
LoWgQo (p. 321), the later. 

* Pbotius (cod. 97) quotes Phlegon 
of TrulU-s for the statcmuut that the 


pirate Athenodonis made a suocmAiI 
descent upon Delos, and carried many 
of the inhahitants into slavery. 

* In. P'lrretn, I>c pmetura nrlaiu, 
17. 18. 

* Ovid, Utroiil. Ep. xxl. 82, Candula 
Bel'a: AntAol. Or., ed. Jscole, ii. 
149, No. 421, V. 5, r6r* X«wd> 

* Ovid, 7. e. 97, * Et modo porticilnis 
spatior, modo luuiicm regum Miror, et 
in cUMctis slantia signs loets.’ 
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Atiiong these we note Julia, the daughter of Augustus,^ and 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilaea and Peraea.* Yet tine 
phrases used in these dedications serve to mark how commercial 
life was slowly ebbing from Delos. Three formulas of dedica¬ 
tion prevail l^tweon 166 B.C. and about 50 A.D. The Brst we 
have already quoted. The second is current from about 80 to 
28 B.C., and commonly runs thus:— *The Athenians, Romans, 
and Gh-eehs ffomrally who reside in Delos, wUh the merchants and 
sHp-masters visiting U* ^ The tliird formula occurs from about 
28 B.c. onwards: it is simply this :—* The Aikenian people, and 
the I'tsidents in the island.* The mention of the traders is no 
longer necessary.* 

It has been inferred from Lucan,^ and is more than likely on 
general grounds, that the oracle of Delos was sdU consulted in 
the Brnt century a.d. The Delia are mentioned in an insciiptiou 
of Hadrian’s reign (117—138 A.D.), who, while at Athens, may 
have done something to restore the worship of the Sacred Isle.* 
In the time of Pausanias, however (circ. 160 A.D.), Delos was 
deserted, ‘ if we leave out of account those who are sent from 
Athens to take care of the temple.’ ^ The most striking and 
interesting evidence of tliis statement is afforded by a series of 
epigrams in tlie Greek Anthology,—all, probably, of the first or 
early second century A.D. 

‘Would I were still drifting before the breath of all winds, 
rather than that I hod been stayed to shelter homeless Leto! 


^ Bulletin d* C. K toL U. p. 89S. 
Th& date, M. Hoinolle think* (»£. iii. 
156), infty Imye been 17 B.C., when 
Julin vuited Asia Minor with her 
husband Agrippa. 

* Bulletin de 0. K Im. 3SS. The 
Herods, as H. Homolle remarks, vruro 
brought into relation with the Greeks 
by their tastes, and (as at Delos) by tho 
instninientality of Jewish colonies. A 
statue to Herod Antipas had been 
erected at Coe also {Corp. Inter. Orate. 
2S02); and his father, Herod the 
Great, bad received a like honour at 
Athens {Carp. /»s. AU. iiL 1, 650.) 
The date is somewhere between 4 mo. 
and 3$ A.!>. 

3 'ASiirelmv nl "Tttnaimw so) rdt 


iAAaM''EAA4*w»’ ttareuttims iv OtfXtf 
so) of nfrtiSnftevrTtt ical ved- 

tXirpoi. Sometimes nafitrtStqnovvr^s is 
replaced by eerew-xiorTot •!» rifv rnaoy.’ 
sometiinee is substituted for 

'EXXijMv: sometinu» we have 'ASiii'. 
ical 'Pwfi- of proToiKOvi^ft ir Af|Xe» xal of 
f/irtfiet sal of rao'KXi(/wc {Bulletin de 
a A. uL 871). 

* i d ‘ASjireiitr Koi of rj}*’ 

rigoor otKoSrror (ib.). 

* i^Aaraaf. vi 425 (of Sextus Pom- 
peius), Non tripodae Belt, non ByiAia 
oofiswfa antra. 

* Lobdgne, 283, 826: referring to 
Heydentann, IHe Antiken i/oiTnor- 
btldioerke (1674), No. 285. 

’ Puus. rilL 33, 2. 
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Tlien had I not so greatly mourned my poverty. Ah, woe U 
me, how many Greek ships sail past me, Delos the desolate, 
whom once men worshipped I Hera is avenged on me for Lcto 
with vengeance late but sore.' ^ 

‘ Ye desolate isles, poor morsels of the earth, girdled by the 
waves of the sounding A^an, ye have all become os Sipbiios or 
parched Pholegandros, ye have lost your brightness that was of 
old. Verily ye are all ensamplcd of Delos,—of her who was once 
fair with marble, but W'os first to see the day of solitude.* * 
‘Famous weit thou, Touos, 1 deny it not; for of yore the 
winged sons of Boreas [slain in Tenos by Heracles] gave thee 
renown. • But renowned was Ortygia also, and her fame went 
even to those who dwell beyond the North Wind on Bhiphaeaii 
hills. Yet now thou livest, and she is dead. Who would have 
looked to see Delos more lonely than Tenos ? ’' 

Delos had been an important station only so long as the 
Homans had no firm footing on the eastern coasts of tlio 
Mediterranean. As that footing became more secure, the 
Aegean stepping-stone lost its value. Delos was not to tlie 
Homan world what it had been to the Hellenic: in the course 
of the fii'st century a.d. it was already little more than a sacred 
rock on which temples were kept up by Athens. How Delos 
may have fared under tlie successors of Constantine can be 
guessed from tlie case of a shiine hardly less famous. When 
the Emperor Julian paid his devotions to the Apollo of Daphne 
near Antioch, he found that the once lich offerings bail dwindled 
to ‘ a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the pale 
and solitary inhabitant of this decayed tenure.’* The last 
recorded incident in the annals of ancient Delos fitly recalls 
the chief source of its early fame. At the moment of 


> Anihol. Orafe. uL Jneol*, rol. U. 
p. 144, No. 408 ((Ale fit wanroUtwur —), 

* ib. p. 149, Ko. 421 (r^ot ifir 
naUu—^). 

* ib. p. 195, Ko. 550 cIk 

Itwifitfu —). Autiimtvrof Tbi'dEaloiiicA, 
to whom these opi^pnms arc aseribcil 
{though the first ii given also to 
Apollonides) lived in the early part of 
the first cvntnry a.d. In another 
cpigratQ (Jacohs, iu 85, Ko. 100, 
AifTovt wSivuy Alpheus of 


MKylcnc (whose date vras about the 
same) says that he cennot follow Anri* 
pater In calling Didoe u'retcLcd 
(S^iAo/s*’): the glory of huriug 1>omo 
Apollo And Artemis is enough for all 
linie.—I may note in passing that 
Tihuilus, iii. 27 (Defoa ttbi aune, Pbotbe, 
tua alt), inad^‘ertrntIy (juoted l>y M. 
LeU^e (824) as referring to the 
decay of Delos, has a diflerent context. 

* (iiblion, ck. xxiU. vol. iil p. 108 
(vd. Dr. Smith). 
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vanishiog ii'om Mstory it appears ooce more among tlic great 
oracles. Julian, when meditating that invasion of Persia in 
which he perished, consulted before all others the priests of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Dulos.^ Thus, on the threshold of Asia, 
he honours these three great shrines, as Alexander, in whose 
steps he aspired to tread, had designed to honour them w'hen his 
work in the East was done.* The Sacred Isle, which belongs so 
wholly to the pagan world, fitly passes ont of view with this last 
champion of pagan gods,—with Iiim who in visions of the 
night saw the Genius of the Empii-e receding with veiled head 
from lus tent, and to whom, on the eve of bis death among the 
Persian hills, a lurid meteor showed the warning face of Mars.* 
Julian died in 363 A.D. In 376 the Scythians and Gotlis 
ravaged the Cyclades. If worship had not already ceased in 
Delos, it probably came to an end under Theodosius (378—395), 
or at latest in the reign of Justiniau (527^565). The final 
destruction of the monuments must have been hastened by the 
Saracens,* the Slavs in the eighth century, and the Agarenian 
pirates from Spain in the ninth. Some remains on the top of 
Cynthus have been supposed to mark the site of a castle built 
by the Knights of Si John, who, according to Cantocuzenus, 
occupied Delos. M. Leb^gue is of opinion that these vestiges 
ore exclusively HeUeuic or Roman.* If the Hospitallers had 
permanent quarters, they were probably on Rheneia. In 1878 
there were no habitations whatever on Delos : on Rheneia, only 
a cottage or two, and tlie buildings erected by the Greek 
government for the officers of quarantine. 

The foregoing sketch will have served to show historical 


* Tkeodoretos, EUL UL 16, Si 

th mI Kol xoi 

ro^f fidfrttt’ 81 xal 
tir Kol 

Gibbon has not icooided thia detail, 
vhich, trivial in itaelf, ia highly 
ebaractoiistic of Julian’s reverence for 
pagan precedents. 

* Delphi, Dodona, and Doles were 
the three holy places beyond the limits 
of Macedonia at which Alexander had 
intended to buUd new temples: Droy- 
sen, (rcscA. det EeUenisfniu, IL S8. 


’ The presage of the motcor ('faccm 
cadenti aimilem...minax Martis sidus,' 
Ammian. MatceU. xxv. 2} may have 
been more instantly striking to Julian, 
if be had in his mind the only oraolo 
concerning his campaign of which 
Theodoretus ({. c) gives the terms: 
rSy wdrr«s S»»l rhoj* rpjvaia 

Mtftleafffoi wapi nvrofuf (the 

Tigris), rmr 8’ iyA $«Vp«s 

TeXtft^itXartt *Apitr. 

* Finlay, Eut, pf Grttcc, voL u. p. 
190. 

* JUchereKa nr D4lo9, p. 129. 
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interest of the Delian inscriptions. Many gaps in our 
preWous knowledge have been filled up. Much that was dim 
and vague has become vivid and precise. For the years from 
300 to 100 B.C. the gain is especially large. Delos stands out 
with a more continuous clearness in its relations to the Greek 
and Roman world. The Saci'ed Isle is like a tiny disc in wliich 
a wide landscape is mirrored. 


Tliis general survey taken, we may next turn to tlie new 
results in topography. On the accompanying sketch-map, 
reduced from M. Leb^e’s, I have marked the principal points 
of interest. (1) The summit of Cyuthus, on which stood the 
temple of Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cyntliia. (2) A grotto, 
once used as a temple, in the western face of Cyntlius. (3) 
The temple of Serapis (designated by earlier writers as a temple 
of Isis), near tlio junction of two sacred roads leading to the 
temples higher up on Cynthus. (4) The theatre, of which the 
left wing was lioUowed out of the hill, w'hile the right was of 
marble. (5) A small amphitheatre, capable of seating about 
100 persons, where the Delian Senate, or its committee (‘jrpvrd- 
vtii), may have met. (6) A deep ravine, which some take for 
the bed of the stream called tbe Inopus. (7) Ruins of the 
temple of Apollo in tlie plain. (8) A dot marking the place 
where the Naxian colossus of Apollo stood. (9) Ruins of a 
portico built by Philip V. of Maccdon (220—170 nc.). (10) 
An oval basin, about 280 ft. by 200, encircled by a granite wall 
about 4 feet high, and placed in a laige rectangular precinct 
once surrounded by a colonnade. This was the famous rpcxoei- 
xZ/twy. The swans of Apollo floated upon its waters, w'hich 
were brought by a conduit still traceable at the north-east comer. 
Near it was the palm-tree at which Leto bad given birth to 
Apollo: also the Kepdnvo^ the altar made by Apollo 

with the left-horns of she-goats slain by Artemis on Cynthus 
(according to Callimachus),—or with the right horns of oxen 
(Plutarch). Around this was performed the ancient dance 
called the y^pavoi;. ‘Behind’ the KepdrtixK (Diog, 

Laertius viiL § 13)—more we do not know—was the altar of 
Apollo Genitor {yevpijrap, yevirajp), on which only cereal gifts 
were offered, and which was thence called * bloodless,’ or ‘the 
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altar of the pure.’' It was said that, when Pythagoras visited 
Delos, this was tlie only altar at which he worshipped.* Near 
this, too, must have been the KaKo<: round which sailors 

were whipped, with their hands tied behind their backs, while 
they bit morsels of sacred olive.® (11) A modern well (perhaps 
on the site of an ancient one), called * the well of the Maltese.’ 
(12) Site of a gymnasium. (13) A stadium. (14) Pemains of 
walls built across tlie north-east isthmus; probably a depdt for 
slaves to be sold. (15) A clear and copious spring. Some 
think that tliis was the * Inopus,’ and that it was connected 
with the well (No. 11). 

The points to which research has been chiefly directed since 
1873 are marked on our map by (2) and (7). M. Leb<igne has 
explored the grotto on 'Mount Cyuthus. M. Homolle has 
examined the site of Apollo’s temple in the plain. 

The grotto* is about half-way up the westeni slope of Cynthua. 
The bare hill is here cleft by a long and narrow ravine with 
granite sides. The grotto spans the lower end of this ravine. 
The granite sides of the ravine form natural side-walls for the 
grotto. Tlie roof is arti5cial. It is formed by five paita of 
massive stones, leaning against each other by their tops. A 
number of rough granite blocks had been piled on the roof. 
ISomo of these blocks have rolled off. Those that remain have 
a layer of small stones and lime between them and the roof. 
They help to make the grotto look like a natural cavern. The 
western entrance of the grotto was cloeed by a wall with a door 
in it, of whicli parts remain. The eastern end, resting against 
the mountain, was not so completely closed but that light 
could penetrate. The floor, though artificially raised, was not 
paved. As the ravine widens in descending, the grotto widens 
also. At the west entrance it is about 16 ft. broad: at the back, 
only 7 feet 8 inches. From the top of the roof (inside) to the 


* Cyril, Adv. Julian, lx. 807 B 
(quoting Porphyry, 4»i>x9* 

.vaw}, V lariv Ik roS 

vo^' abrots evSt 
9tnnivov uiKXiirat 

Clem. Alex. Strom, rii. 848, rijr 
ittXaAraror SttfAv Ir 4y>’4»' 

flrai T<0|>vXA^«airt, k.t.X. Iftniblichne, 


ViL ®, tIik 4ral/4<u<Tci» 

ror toC Ttriro^t 'AniK^MVos 

ftauir. 

* l.c.'. Diog. Laert. tLU. §18: M«cro> 
blue, Sal. til. S. 

> Cnllun. Hymn. Del 821. 

* See Fig. 1. The origiiml in Jt. 
Leli^gnc’s work it from n drawing t>y 
M. 3. Ilnraonf. 
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floor, its height is 18 feet 11 inches. Its length is 17 feet 
1 inch. 

Witlun the grotto, to the north side, is a deep receptacle 
for water, which is supplied by a small spring in the cavern. 
This is the which was a constant feature of oracular caves. 

On the floor of the grotto was found a pedestal, with the left 
foot of a statue still placed upon it. Other fragments of the 
same statue,—pieces of arm, leg, and shoulder, were found neai*: 
the statue was of good workmanship: it represented a young god, 
and was about 6 feet 6 inches high. Two marble claws were also 
found: M. Lelx^gue thinks that they belonged to a laige lion. 










Another maihle fiaguiciit showed poit of a tree's tnuik with a 
lion’s skin hanging on it. A holy table had been supported by 
two pieces of Parian marble. Fragments of ainplioras (Thasian 
or Cuidian) occurred near the south-west corner of the grotto: one 
vase had borne the letters KPO. Lastly, it must be noted that 
the pedestal above-mentioned is supported on one' side by a 
huge block of granite, which had been cut to receive it. Out¬ 
side the west front of the grotto was a sacred precinct. Here, 
at about 23 ft. from the door of the grotto, were found two 
' fragments of a rough marble basin, notched in three places as 
if to receive the metallic 1^ of a tripod, which had probably 
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supported a cortina. Near this some Athenian coins were 
found. Between the fragments of the basin and the door of 
the grotto a small square pit was filled with cinders, probably 
from ancient sacrifices: but the precinct was too small for 
sacrifice on any large scale. A flight of thirteen steps, de< 
sceiiding from the south-west corner of the temenos, leads to a 
sacred way which went down the mountain and came out near 
the temple of Serapis. 

These facts warrant at least the following inferences:— 

1. The grotto on Cyuthus was a primitive temple,^ who¬ 
ever were tlie people tiiat first worshipped there. It shows 
the very genesis of the early temple from step to step, 
b'irst, an altar in the open air; then a roof to shelter the altar; 
next, a door to keep out the profane; lastly, a precinct added to 
the house of the god. 

2. This temple was the seat of an oracle. The presence of 

the cleft for water in such a cavern would of itself 

make this almost certain. The grotto on Cynthus is analogous 
in this respect to the adyton at Delphi, the cave of the Clarian 
Apollo, the cave of Trophouius, the shrines of tlie Sibyl at 
Cumae and Lilybaeum, the oracle of the eartli in Elis, wdUt many 
moi'e that could be named.* We need not lay stress on the 
probable presence of tripod and cortina. 

3. Among the deities once adored here was a young god whoso 
statue shows Greek workmanship of a mature ago. 

4. The whole character of the grotto proves, how’ever, that it 
must have been iised as a temple long beforo sucli Greek art 
existed. We liavo mentioned the enormous block of granite in 
which the pedestal of the statue was set. This block w'os 
pi'obably a $aLrv><jo<i —one of those stones which were wor¬ 
shipped as having fallen from heaven, or as emblems of gods. 
It may have symbolised the god originally worshipped in the 
gi'otto, before the days of even archaic sculpture. The baetyl 
and the later statue probably represented different gods. But 
they may have represented the same god, just as stones {irirpai), 
said to have fallen from heaven, ware worshipped in the ancient 
temple of the Orchomeniau Cliarites conjointly with ‘the finished 

* Virgil's phrase, ‘T«mpl* d«i «u» 1 ln-aitatc to recogniao so special an 

venerahar wfiw/o' {/fcit. iil. 84) alliiKloii. 

is referred by M. Lebegue to the grotto. • Lebegue, p. 89. 
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statues ’ {drf£Kfiara K60-fup TrerroirifUva), made in the 

time of Paosanias himself, who notes a similar conjunction of 
sacred stone (Hrpa) and brazen image (eUmv) in the Orcho* 
menian shrine of Actaeon.^ 

Before going further, or discussing the place which this grotto 
held among the shiines of Delos, we must refer to the results 
obtained by M. HomoUe at another point His excavations 
were upon and around the site occupied by the temple of Apollo 
in the plain between Cynthua and the sea. I give a tracing 
(Fig. 2) from the plan published by M. Blouet, in the Sapedition 


Flc.2. 



SeieTUiJUpu de Moru (Paris, 1838, vol. iiL pi. 1), which will seiwo 
to indicate roughly where the groups of remains lie. A, site of 
temple of Apollo; B, mins of a portico about 197 feet long. 
It was of Oriental character, supported by pillars of which the 
capitals were formed by pairs of kneeling bulls, and adorned 
with heads of bulls in ^e middle of the triglyphs. C, remains 
too slight to permit measurement or description of the buildings 


^ Poos. iz. 8, 4. 
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to wbicli they belonged; one was a large oblong, facing east and 
west. D, remains of the portico of Philip (in grey marble). 
E, the oval basin. 

An examination of the remains at A has enabled M. Homolle 
to determine the dimensions and the general arrangement of 
Apollo’s temple. Two rectangles can be traced, one exterior, 
the oilier interior. The exterior rectangle supported the steps 
and columns of a portico. It measured, on the north and south 
sides, 29'49 metres, or 96 feet 9 inches nearly ; on the west and 
e.'ist sides, 13*55 m&tres, or 44 feet 6 inches neai'ly. The interior 
rectangle supported the walls of the cells, which stood between 
two porticoes, one on the east, the other on the west. It 
measured, on the north and south sides, 20 67 metres, or 67 
feet 7 inches nearly; on the west and east sides, 7'53 metres, 
or 24 feet 8 indies nearly. 

The temple at Delos was thus a little smaller than the temple 
at Alliens known as the Thoseion, and its plan was similar. 
It was enclosed by a colonnade (wepiWvXof); it comprised 
pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos; it had six columns on each 
front, east and west (efdo-ruXov), and it was peripteral,— 
the columns at each side (north and south) being thirteen in 
number, counting the corner columa There is nothing to show 
whether the entrance was at the west front, on tlie side of the 
sea (as practical convenience would rather have suggested), or 
on the east, as in the temples of the Athenian acropolis. M. 
Homolle notes that the columns (Doric) were fluted only at 
the hose of the sban: and again just below the capital; the rest 
of the shaft was left smooth. Other temples exhibit the same 
peculiarity. But at Segesta (for example) it is merely a sign of 
unflnished work. At Dolos it appears to liave been a deliberate 
device of artists who sought novelty at the expense of good 
taste. On the whole, the mason’s woi k is excdleut; one mark 
is present which M. Deule regards as chaTacteri.<)tic of good 
Greek building—the double-T joining of stones; but in the 
style hi. Homolle finds a certain heaviness, a want of character 
and elegauce. Judging by the evidence of the remains them¬ 
selves, he concludes that the temple of Apollo is ' at least of 
the fourth century B.C., and doubtless of the beginning of that 
century.' 

Along the outer rectangle of the temple, on its north side, was 
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an avenue about 9 feet 10 inches broad, which was once bordered 
on right and left by two lines of small marble pedestala Here 
were found some 150 inscriptions, chiedy accounts relating 
to the temple of ApoUo and the temple of Artemis. North of 
this avenue, which separated it from the temple of Apollo, stood 
a much smaller temple on a different plan: it had four columns 
on each front, east and west, but no columns on the sides, north 
and south the cella was probably square: it 

liad pronaos and noos, but no opistbodomos. This may have 
been the Artemision; or, if Artemis shared the temple of 
Apollo, the Leto&n. The former hypothesis seems the more 
probable, but it is not certain. 

Such, in brief, is the sum of the topographical results to 
which M. HomoUe’a researches have led. He had to deal, in 
truth, with * the ruins of ruins,’ and it required such skill and 
perseverance as his to ascertain thus much. But, even if ho 
had not been rewarded with some 350 new inscriptions, and 
with some valuable relics of art, his labour would not have been 
in vain. We now know the exact site, the size, the character, 
and the arrangements of Apollo’s Delian temple.^ 

A question at once occurs. Was this temple (wliich M. 
Homolle would refer to the begiuning of the fourth century 
B.c.) the earliest which Apollo possessed at Delos ? And if not, 
can any earlier temple of Apollo be traced ? M. Lelxjgne holds 
that the grotto on Cynthua was the primitive temple and oracle 
of Apollo, who succeeded a solar god previously worshipped 
there; that, when Uie later temple was built in the plain, some 
of the legends, migrating from Cynthus, attached themselves to 
the new site; but that the grotto continued to be theoraele, just 
ns the temple (Upov) of Apollo is distinguished from the oracle 
(fuivTuov) at Claros and at Branchidae.* Among tlie texts on 
which this view relics, two are prominent: (1) Leto, acconling 
to the Homeric hymn (v. 17), bears her children, 'reclining 
against the'lofty hill, the slope of Cynthus, close to the palm, 
by tlje streams of Inopus.’ And Leto promises (v. 80) tJiat 
Apollo shall build ' a beauteous shrine, to be an oracle of men,’ 
at Delos first of all, before he builds his temples elsewhere. 
This, it is aigucd, shows (i) that the birthplace of Apollo was 

^ ifonnments jreci. No. 7, pp. 28—34. 

• Pau*. tU. S, 1; 2, 8. 
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originally placed on Cyntlius, not in the plain; (ii) that 
there -was an oracular shrine of such immemorial age that the 
building of it could be ascribed to Apollo himself. This latter 
point may be allowed. As to the fimt, the words of the hymn 
would, 1 think, be equally suitable if the scene of Leto’s pangs 
had been in the neighbourhood of the oval basin. 1 rendered 
K€K\ifj.hfr} TTpo^ ‘reclining agahist* for argument’s sake: but 
it is not necessarily more than ‘reclining toimnla,* ia on the 
ground at the foot of the hill. (2) Tliemistius (circ. 3G0 a p.) 
says:—‘ In Delos the inhabitants say that a certain temple 
is shown, simple in style and furniture, but venerable by reason 
of its tradition and of tlie legends which are told concerning it. 
There, the stoiy has it, Leto was ^leased from her pangs wlicn 
siie was giving birth to the two gods; and, in honour of the spot, 
Apollo lixe<l there his sacred tripods, and thence gave his 
deci-ces to the Greeks.*' This passage is very striking. Clearly 
it would not apply to a handsome temple in the plain, close to 
tlie town. It implies that the shrine had to be sought out. 
And the description applies exactly to the gi'otto on Cynthus, 
before which a tripod appeom to have stood in a conspicuous 
place. 

It has been .seen that the Phoenicians had probably been in 
contact with Delos before the worship of Apollo had come 
thitlier from Asia, and had brought with Uicm a cult which is 
found in Delos at a later time—that of iMelcnrth, the Tyrian 
Heracles, a solar divinity. M. Leb<5gue seems unquestionably 
right in holding that the grotto on Cynthus was once associated 
witli Apolla If this grotto was the most venerable sanctuary 
of the island at the early time when the worship of Apollo first 
came in, it would doubtless have become the dwelling of the 
new god ns soon os he had provailed over Iris predecessors. 
Anmng tlie marble fragments found in the grotto were a lion's 
claws and part of the trunk of a tree, covered uith a lion's 
skin. 


' Orat. 18.1, afXv, 
indfriva SvfKrviraai, 

rait xaratTKrvatf, 
ih Koi rots wt^l atfAU Siirrii* 

Iturc*’. Ma <car^x*> St< trtKr*i> If 

Ai}tA Tttht 6*ovS, Av0>irai itSti>as 
atrf, xa] ’Airi{\Au*>a , ri/tj! r»u 


X»ptov icKiitr intt 

miypiSfurov r^lroSas 
iK*t9*if ro7t '’EXXjiffi*’. ITjw word 
0ttuoTt6ut> rcRiinrls us that in tho 
Hniiu^rie hj'tnn attends the 

hirth of the Ikdian Apollo (94). 
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I think that these objects may help us to conjecture what 
happened. The solar god of Tyre may have been in possession 
of the grotto when Apollo came. By and by Apollo became 
its principal divinity j but the memory of his pr^ecessor was 
still preserved, and the granite baetyl remained in the grotto 
as the sacred emblem of the earlier solar god. Afterwards a 
new temple for Apollo was built in the plain. This now became 
the principal seat of his worship. Greeks visiting the less 
frequented grotto on Cynthus, and finding there the traditions 
of a god whom they identified with their own Heracles, wor¬ 
shipped the ancient god of the grotto as Heracles; and thus the 
Tyrian sun-god, though still associated with Apollo, may once 
more have become the chief deity of tliat primitive shrine. 
The number of Tyrians who visited or inhabited Belos in the 
age of its commercial prosperity would have favoured such a 
i-esulL The temple of the Tyrian Heracles at Delos is men¬ 
tioned in an inscription.^ The tripod and cortina were attributes 
of Heracles as well as of Apollo. So long as oracles continued 
to be given at the grotto, they were doubtless given in Apollo’s 
name. 

But, granting that the grotto was the earliest temple of 
Apollo, was it his only Delian temple down to such a date as 
(say) 400 B.O., the superior limit which M. Homolle is disposed 
to assign for the temple in the plain ? I will briefly state the 
reasons w'hich make such a liypothesis very difficult to my 
mind. 

1. In the days of Ionian greatness the Pan-Ionic festival 
drew to Delos all the wealth of the race. The Homeric hymn 
pictures the lonians of all cities vying with each other in the 
display of their ‘swift ships and great possessions.’ All were 
animated and united by a common sentiment of devotion to 
Apollo, the father of Ion. Is it conceivable that no fraction of 
their wealth was expended on an object which the spirit of the 
festival so strongly commended, and which would have brought 
public credit to the donor—on making offerings {ava^^^tard) to 
the god ? It is surely certain that, besides votive statues, the 
Apollo of the lonians must have received gifts of gold, silver, 
bronze, gifts of those various materials and fornrs which his 


* Corf. Inter. Or. 2271# 
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temple 18 knowu to liave contained at a later time. But if Ite 
then had no temple but the grotto,—17 feet long, ■vrith an 
average breadth of 11, seamed by the chasma, and partly open 
to the sky,—where could those gifts have been preserved ? 
The Greek priests had always the instinct of bankci'S. Wlien 
the fountain of piety, quickened by vanity, was flowing so 
freely, they would not have seen it run to waste. It would 
have been sti'ange if, in the course of two or three contuncs* 
the whole wealth of the Ionian world had not housed their god 
aud his treasures in some better abode than the granite hovel 
half-way up Cynthus. 

2. Supposing—though to me the supposition is scarcely 
possible—that no new temple of Apollo had been built in the 
Ionian days, at least the sixth century B.c. would hardly have 
passed hy without seeing it arise. Peisistratus showed devotion 
to Delos. If the Delian Apollo still lacked a treasure-house, to 
build one for him would have been to balance tlie influence 
which the Alcmaeonidoe hod gained by a similar attention to the 
Apollo of Delphi. Polycrates, again, by becoming the founder 
of a Delian temple, could have secured just the hold which he 
desired to have on tlio Sacred Island. 

3. Thucydides says, speaking of tlie formation of the Delian 

Confederacy (i. 96), 6’ 6 wpwro? <p6po^ Ta\$€l^ rerpaxoiria 

ToXavra /cal i^rjKovra, rapietov re avroi^ /cal ai 

^vvoBot TO Upov iyiyvovro. The word rapieiov means 
that the great sums raised by the levy of tribute on tlio 
allies %vere kept for secuiity in the temple at Delos, as they 
were aftei^vanls kept in the temple on the Acropolis: we re¬ 
member that the sacred treasurers at Athens were called rapiat 

$eov. Now the grotto on Cynthus certainly could not have 
been used for such a purpose: neither its stnicture nor its 
situation afforded the needful security. 

Considering all the.se facts, we cannot, I think, resist the con¬ 
clusion that, ns eaily at least as 47u B.C., and almost certainly 
at a much earlier date, Apollo already posse-ssed a temple in Delos 
distinct from the grotto. Now we know that the most ancient 
altars in Delos (the /vepdrit/o? and that of Apollo Qeuitor) stood 
near the oval basin. And, os early at least as the Odyssey, the 
palm which saw Latona’s pangs was shown near an altar. The 
site of Apollo’s temple can scarcely be sought, then, elsewhei’e 

ir. s.—VOL. 1 . u 
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than on the spot where remains now exist If all these remains 
were of the same age, we should have our choice between re¬ 
ferring them to a much higher date than 400 B.C., or supposing 
that the temple to which they belonged had occupied the site 
of an older building. I have stated my difficulty. I do not 
propound a definite solution, for which it may be doubted whether 
sufficient data exist The hypothesis, however, to which I 
should incline is this. The temple, of which the remains have 
been examined by M. HomoUe, may have been partially repaired 
at more than one time, and these fr^ments, from which ho 
estimates the date of the whole building, may be of the 
which he assigns to them, ie. about 400 b.c. But, either on 
these foundations, or at least on this plain, a temple of A.pollo, 
however rude, must have stood long before 400 6.c.; probably as 
early as 700 B.c. ; in any cose, not later than 475 B.a 
Before parting fium the grotto on Cyuthus, the students of 
ancient astronomy may be invited to consider a question which 
can scarcely fail to interest them. In the Rev\u archioloffigw of 
August, 1873, M. Bumouf intimated that 'a series of astrono¬ 
mical considerations, supported by numerous texts, had led him 
to think that Delos had been a centre of very ancient observa¬ 
tions, and had perfoi-med for the lonians a part similar to that 
which afterwards belonged to the Acropolis of Athens.’ The 
solar character of Apollo was, he added, in favour of this view. 
This theoiy has been developed with great ingenuity by M. 
Leb^gue. We have seen that the east end of the grotto—that 
which rests against Cyntbus—was not completely dosed. On 
an April morning a ray of the sun pierces cavern and fills 
t in a moment. Apollo was supposed to spend the winter in 
Lycia, and to revisit Delos with the spring: we hear, too, of Itis 
Delian oracle being consulted in the morning. M. Leb^ue 
suggests that the grotto may have been a station at which the 
process of the seasons was observed by noting the length and 
inclination of the sun’s rays. Solstitial dials or gnomons were 
known from a remote ^ in Greece, which may have received 
them, through the Phoenicians, from Choldaea. Fheferriug to 
Odyssey, xv. 403, 

rt? 'ZvpCrj KiK\ij<TKer<u, et irov aKovsi^, 
*Oprrvy{r}^ KoSvTrtpOsv, o&t rperral 
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‘There is an isle called Syria (Syros), west of Ortygia(Delos), 
where are ihe tuminge of the sim ’: hi. Lebdgue takes this to 
mean ; ‘ where the course of the sun on the ecliptic is observed 
from the grotto on Cynthus.* Eustathius took o$v rfyorraX i)«\. to 
mean, ‘where (at Syria) is the sunset'; but adds this remark¬ 
able comment:— ^epot. hi <f>a<rt am-^Xatov eivat ixei, ov ra? 

ia^/ieiovvro rpowd?, h Kal t)Xtov rovro 
avipcatov ^Xeyov. Didymus, also, in his commentary on the 
Odyssey, mentioned the ^Xlov a7T})\aiov. Nothing could be 
more brilliant, more tempting, than this combination. It is an 
ungracious task to confess the fear that it is too brilliant Yet 
I cannot but think that the words $0i rpoTral ^ekloto merely 
express a hasy notion of the poet’s—whence derived, the Muses 
alone can tell—that ‘the Syrian isle’ lay beneath a turning- 
point in the sun’s heavenly coume As to the comment of the 
old grammarians, I conceive that it blonds tAvo elements, (i) 
This grotto in Delos may have been anciently called ‘ the Cavern 
of the Sun' because a solar god had been worshipped there; 
and (ii) rpoTral rieXloeo at once suggested the famihar word 
i^XiOTpoTTtot', a sun-dial. * 


Scarcely any objects of ancient art have been discovered at 
Delos, except marble statues, more or less fragmentary. The 
state of the island when the French explorers came to it suffi¬ 
ciently explains this. But, among M. Homolle’s prizes, some 
are of the very highest interest and value. In July, 1878, he 
found about a dozen pieces of sculpture beneath the soil of a 
hollow which divides the group of remains at C from the ruins 
of the two temples at A. Among these sculptures were six 
stahies of Artemis. They are of life-size, and are all archaic in 
style. Five of them are tightly swathed in a robe which, 
slightly drawn from right to left, shows tlie outlines of the legs. 
Where the arms remain, the left bangs by the side: the right 
arm is bent; the hand was held out. These five statues re¬ 
semble tliose which were lately found in excavating the AsklS- 
pieion at Athe^ and which had doubtless been thrown down 

1 Amoug the objects almost vertical, like the hemisphere at 

found on the top oA|knus was part of Ravenna and the old solar dials in the 
a —liz. two supports, 2?aples Museum (Lebegue, p. ISS). 

and a piece of the jp'b ^'hich was 
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from the temenos of Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. The 
latest Ib date of these five, though still archaic, shows the begiD* 
sings of a more free and masterly art: it is probably not much 
older than 500-450 b.c. 

But the sixth is the most remarkable. It is a bretas, with 
the edges rounded, roughly marked off into three parts, for 
legs, torso, and head; arms are rudely mdicated at the sides. 
On the left side it bears an inscription, saying that it was 
dedicated to the eterj^oXixs lox^atpa by Nicandra, daughter 
of Beinodikos, a Naxian. The date of the image itself might 
be placed between 700 and 600 B.C., or 580 B.c. at latest. But 
the t^pe which it represents is much older. Baedalus, said 
the legend,’ first made statues to walk and see: his name 
symbolizes the first effort of the artist to represent the open 
eyes, and to give some measure of freedom to the limbs. The 
art called ‘ proe-daedalian * had left the eyes closed and the 
limbs sheathed, mummy*wise, in a scabbard resembling the posts 
of the Hermae. The ancient wooden images—such as that of 
the Ephesian Artemis, swaddled in her tight, stiff robe—were of 
prae'daodalian character. Bupalus and Athenis of Chios aie 
said to have sculptured marble about 540 B.C., the ai*t having been 
then hereditary in their house for three generations. Delos had 
no school of sculpture. But Kaxos had eminent sculptors from 
about 580 B.O., and the art must have prospered there during 
tlie period at which Naxos was the first island of the Aegean, 
ie. from about 520 to 490 B.c. The Delian Artemis is apparently 
an imitation of a very ancient model in wood; and, being a 
ruder work than even the Artemis of Ephesus, may be regarded 
as representing the oldest tyiye of Greek sculpture hitherto 
known. 

Anotlier figure represents a woman in a tunic, with wings 
on her shoulders and feet; the left foot scarcely touched 
earth; she seems flying. Prof. E Curtius lias shown that 
this half-kneeling pose is often used in early Greek art to 
express hasty motion—as in the case of the Gorgons chasing 
Perseus.* This is probably a winged Artemis, perhaps of the 

* It. Homolle, in the BuUdin ^ Cp. Orerbeck, Schr\/lqudlcn, pp. 

0. h. iii. as. S«« plates L, ii, Ilf. 
iii pnbluhcd with pari I of rol. * E. Carting Die knuauUn Figuren 
uL der aU{;ricch. KutiM (18S9). 
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6 th century b.C. M. HomoUe makes a remark a propoa of 
this Delian series which is a seasonable corrective to execrated 
estimates of Oriental influence on early Hellenic art This 
gradual development of a plastic type which the Delian statues 
of Artemis present—from the rudest hretas to the comparatively 
finished statue—reminds us how essentially original, how 
patiently self-disciplined, Greek sculpture was-^ 


From Delian topography and sculpture we return to epi¬ 
graphy. The inscriptions have been surveyed in their liistorical 
aspect But several of them demand paiticular notice, especially 
on philological grounds. Of these I will now speak,—be^nning 
with the latest age, and thence remounting to the earlier. 

Close as had been the relations between Home and Delos, only 
two Latin inscriptions from the island bad been known up to 
1877, and these only through copies taken by Oyriuo of Ancona 
(Corp. Inicr- Lot. iii. 484, 485). No. 484 runs thus:— 

BBAXDVTIVS * L ‘ L * ABISnPPVS 
DESVOFECIT. 

M. HomoUe has found two fragments of this inscription, which 
show that on the stone it formed a single line, and tliat for 
FFXTT we should read rbfecit. He has also discovered 
three new Latin inscriptions. One was on the plinrii of a 
statue dedicated by *the Italians and Giceks in Delos* to 
Aulus Terentius Auli f. Vorro, who in 1G7 u.c. was one of the ten 
commissioners appointed to reorganise hlacedonia. Another was 
on the base of a statue dedicated by several Homans to Mercury 
and l^Iaia: it presents the forms maf/utre6 {magistr^, and 
Mircurio^ Tlic third was on the base of a statue dedicated 
by * tbe Athenian people, the Italian and Greek merchants in 
Delos,' to LucuUus, the conqueror of Mithridates. He is styled 
pro quacsiarc. LucuUus went as quaestor to Asia ^vith Sulla 
in 88 B.C., and was in the East till 80 B.C. His quaestorship, 
more than once noticed by Cicero, was mentioned by only one 
inscription previously known {Corp. I. L. i. 292, xxxiv),* 

' BhUcUh dt C. h. iii. 107 ; cp. * Bulletin de C. h. i. 2S4. 
ifoHumcnis gives, Ko. 7. p. 01. * iii. 147. 
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Among the Greek inecriptions of Delos relating to Romans we 
note a dedication to Augustus by o ^fxo? 6 *Adf)vaui>v, which 
(as restored by M. HomoUe) styles him AvroKparopa Kaiaapa 
debv ^^cKrrbv dpj(up4a fUyurrov (i.i. pontifex maximus). The 
last words show that the date is after 13 B.a Another Greek dedi> 
cation (date, a few years B.C.), also by d d *A$r}vaCav, 

honours Aed/ctov Aifivkiov llaOXXov ITai/XXov vtdv Ai-mBov as 
‘benefactor and saviour.* This, as M. Homolle shows, must be 
Lucius Aemilius PauUus, son of the Paullus Aemilius Lepidus 
wlio was consul in 34 B.c., and grandson of Lucius Aemilius 
PauUus (cons. 50 B.O.). The latter (brother of the Triumvir) 
was tlie fiist of the Lepidi who took PauUus as a cognomen. 
His son made it bis praenomen. The grandson reverted to its 
use as a eognomen. Mommsen has pointed out that the ten¬ 
dency to revive an ancient pratrumen, or to adopt an altogether 
new one, is a patrician trait which coincides with the SuUan 
restoration: the hereditary patrician praenomina had in many 
cases been nsnrped by the new nobility. Before quitting tbe 
inscriptions concerning Romans, we may notice one in honour 
of Manias Aemilius Lepidus (48-42 B.a), who is styled 
dm-tretfiia^ (pro quaestore).' 

Two inscriptions in tbe Cretan dialect, both of which had 
been placed in the temenos of the Delian Apollo, are of curious 
interest. The first ^ is certainly later than 166 B.c., and may 
probably be referred to 150-120 b.c. It is a decree by the 
magistrates (/vdtr/Mx) and city of Cnossus in Crete, conferring 
the titles of proxenus and citizen on one Dioscorides of Tarsus, 
—a city which, during the last 160 years b.c., was one of 
the chief seats of literary activity.* ‘FoUowing the example 
of the poet’ (fcarA rhv •troiijrav )—ta Homer—^Dioscorides, who 
was both an epic and a lyric writer, bad composed an eulogy 
(liyK^fuov) on Cnossus, and had sent thither his pupil Myiinus 
—a native of Amisus in Pontus—to recite it The emissary 
had performed his part with zeal,—'as was becoming,* tbe 
decree remarks, ‘ in ^e cause of bis own teacher.* A copy of 
the decree was to be placed in tbe temple of ApoUo Delphidius 
at Cnossus: another was to be sent' to the people of Tarsus’ 
(woprl TOi^ Tapaimv Bafiov ); while leave was to be asked from 

* Bidltiifi deG.Ki. 151. • Cp. Strabo, xiv. 673. 

> Ib. iv. 360. 
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‘ the Athenians dwelling in Delos * to place a third copy * in the 
most conspicnotis place' available within Apollo’s temenos. The 
allusion to Homer’s eulogy of Cnossus cannot be justified from 
our Iliad, but clearly i^ers to that passage of the Homeric 
hymn which describes how Apollo committed the service of 
his Pythian shrine to * Cretans from Minoan Cnossus ’ {Jffymn. in 
ApoU. 301>544). Here, then, is a fresh proof that> about loO 

B. C., this hymn was still ascribed without question to * Homer.' 

The inscription adds some valuable illustiutions to the forms of 

the Cretan dialect Thus we have the acc. plur. ra? xara^iav^ 
'Xapi'Tav ^: = itcr^ovov ^: oaKl<vt " oixla ^: OlvmvBeivav, 

for 6eic»v : both and ro^ for rod?. Among the verbal forms, 
aKov<7avT€V B aKov<ravT €^: Xovea = otaa : iropiofiepo^ » iropeo' 
p>€vo<! in sense of •jTopt^6pL€vo^, and similarly ‘TrpoatptofUvot ^: 
rcfUovaa ~ ripAovaa, as if from Ttp4^, not rifidut : atn)aT€\Ke » 
aTreoToXive: and the remai'kable airrjffuBBai « alnjcaaBai. 
oTTtu, with subjunctive, has tlie sense of o7r&>9, 'in order that’ 
At the end w'e read, AipeOrf ^ttI rat avaOeaiot rat <rTd\at 
MoKfcidSaiv &apv/tdx6> /cal Aeoi/not KXv/i€plSa. M. Homolle 
regards atpiOij as 3rd pern, plur., but remarks that we shoidd 
liave expected the teiiuination in -p, comparing BiiXeyep, 

C. I. G. 3050. I should take aipWr} to be 3rd pers. sing., and 
the construction to be like that of Lysias in JUratosih. § 12, 
imr\)f^yavtt M?;Xo/8*59 re KaX ^prjtriB^iZrjt. In v. 18 there 
is a doubtful reading: M. Homolle gives axovaaprep rk 
irtirparfparevfxipa kclI top [aXjXat/ (t) alpeatp rSi di'fipo? 
fiy e^cop Tvyxdpii eit Tap' afiap ttoXip. Perhaps [«a]XAv : 
‘ having heard his compositions (the poem), and those kind 
sentiments which he entertains towards our city ’ (as further 
evinced by a letter, ^pacf>op, which Mpinus had read.)' 

The date of the second * Cretan inscription is fixed by the 


* Cp. the contemporary Polybius, in a 
place wbiob also illustrates tlie use of 
S(ei\(v«fiy (= in tills Crct.'in 

text fur 'estimation it SI, vfra yt 
j(ph 

...ot TpSrw itiv KXtOfUirti 

wp6«7in», utrh Si ra^a...fvTaurcu’ vp 
mrrpiSi Zti rb** *pSt TOh>r *Ax<u9i>i tSp*' 
aip, * tlirough tbeir attncluncnt to 
the Acliaeau League.’ The phrase of 


our text, S(8Sua'i^/(«K«K (to recite) 
ri wtrpayfiOTtvfidpa frr* oirrA, may 
again be iliustrated by Polyb. ilL 108, 
atrovaCtlat Tftv Aeueiov SiartSe- 
rtus Xiyovt, ‘ the/Urmnj/uo of 
L. being founded on his own experi* 
euco.’ Tho phrasu StariSt^Su 
etc., was common in later Greek. 

. * Bulletin dc C. A uL 200. 
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Athenian archonship of Sarapion, wliich M. Dumont places in 
134 B.C. It relates to a convention between three Cretan towns, 
Cnossus, Olus, Lato, by which the first-named was to have the 
arbitration (hrtrpovav) in certain issues pending between the 
two latter. The archaeological interest here is for the Cretan 
calendar. Each of the three towns had different names for the 
months. The second day of the month at Cnossus 

is the second of *£X€o<7vi'u>v (^) at Olus, and of Qu>Sal<rco<: 
at Lato. Sunilarly N««vffto9 (Cnossus) answers to ’Att^XXoxo? 
(Olus) and 0e<rpo^opu>v (Lato). The month A€\tf>(vu><; (Olus) 
corresponds with two of which the reading is doubtful,—dp[a 
trace of apxpvro^^mffiapla (Lato), and Kap[(^t]vto? (Cnossus). 
This last was certainly not Kdpveio^. As to dialect, we have 
the dat. v6\i —whereas -TroXet had been noted by Bockh as tlie 
constant Cretan form: as 3rd plur. imperative of elfil: 

fUara xa, with subjunct., as ^ &v, ‘ until ’: genitive Ato- 

«\€?09 = Au>k>Jov^ : xptOiva-t * Kpi0€ia-i : iroprl in compos. 
(yropTirfpdy^cu ): avroo’cvroU for iairroii (in sense of dXX^Xotv). 
So in the former inscription we find rov a^o? avro) paOkrav = 
rhv kavrov p. In v. 19 there is a difficulty. The passage runs 
thus: — d7ro<rr^Xai/TO)i' [sic] oX re Kv^triot koX oi Adrioi xal oi 
*OXoi/T4ot iroprl rov i‘7rtpe\‘r}rhv [the Athenian governor of 
Deloe] trpetr/ecav [=s wpea^eiav] xal ypdfifiara dfUpai^ rpto- 
Kovra &iTT€ <rrdfT<u uraKav ^ hv dvaypa(f>i)<r » . BeSoyfiiva, 
M. Ilomolle thinks (and I agree with him) that after ANA- 
rPA0HZ . . there is not room for the four letters ETAI before 
TA. He says that there is room for two letters only. 

Now I can suggest a restoration whicli gives the sense re¬ 
quired, and wliich is satisfied by the insertion of just two 
letters, viz.: 4>l. I would read, ^9 dv dva^pa<f>^ rd BeBoyfi^va, 
‘on which they may have their re-solutious recorded.’' If the 
iota subscript of avaypa^ is absent (as the copy indicates), 
this was doubtless a mere slip of the stone-cutter’s. In v. 53 
of this same document he has given us rrpoypafifUvov instead 

* The epic ^ trould act he at rui* Mood$ § 65,1«. 8. The Oreeh 
&nce with the general complexion of i rt ttmuw seems to have been <le- 
the Cretan dialect For the snltjonct velopcd oat of the negative form (whore 
after the relative, ep. Isocrates Am. the anh). is deliberative), abx 
S 44, ftoT* . iKoripw fx*^* f (X«- 8 n 

TifinCSiTiw : and ll tc. iu Goodwin. 
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of irpoffeypafi^vov a Neo-IIeUeuic curtailment wliich we 
certainly should not find in a public document of the second 
century B.o. 

Passing upward from the Homan to the Macedonian period, 
we note some points of interest in an inventory drawn up by 
the hieropoioi of the Delian temide,' This mentions a gift 
dedicated by Peiseus bcfoi-e he was king (is. somewhere between 
200 and 179 B.a); and one of the most recent items gives the 
name of Lucius Hortensius, doubtless the praetor of 171 KO. 
The inscription belongs, probably, to the very last years of free 
Delos, 171-1G6 b.o. It exhibits the diphthong El used both 
for H and for HI: thus iuetaau (« ii/jj<rav): ret as 

well as Tp: as well as The values of tire 

objects ai*e given in Attic terms (ct? 'Attikov \6yov), but certain 
fractions are expressed in terms of tlie Delian cox)peT cuiTcncy 
The lotight of air object is commonly de¬ 
noted by the participle of or by the pliraso o5 oXk^, k.t.X. 
r>ut here we have a peculiaiity,—the irse of the neuter poiticiple 
hcov even with a masculine noun ; €.g. &XX 0 V (J>vfi^v ?), exovra 
toTta, Ikov ['weighing'] «49 'Attikov Xoyov Bpaxfia^ HA, 
X<iXko^ A 17 X /09 evvia. Tlie sign < (half 0 } is used for the 
half-obol; T {reraprtjfiopiov) for the ^uarter-obol ; the sign \ 
(perhaps from x> initial of for oboL 

The Athenian age of Delos furnislies, first, an impoilant 
bilingual inscription on which M. Hrnest Honan has coinmeuted.’ 
It is in Greek and Phoenician, and belongs to the fourtli century 
B.C. The Greek text reads ... [T]vpot/ Kal ^ihoiuo^ ... 
ot €K Tvpov Upovavrai ATroXXa)!'^ dviOrjKav. lu the Phoenician 
text M. Henan deciphers the name of * the king Abdaschtoreth’ 
(* servant of Astorte ’). This name, he adds, cori'espouds with 
tlie Greek name'' Straton,* borne by several kings of Sidon; and 
may here indicate Straton the Fhilhelleue (wire reigned from 
about 374 to 362 B.C.), or else the Straton deposed by Alexander 
in 332 B.C. M. Henan regrets that the fragraeiitary iuscrixitiou 
does not toll us how the name of Apollo was translated in 
Phoenician. 

A puzzle is presented by the inscriiition which I have ah’cady 
mentioned as probable evidence for tlie fact that, soon after 


* SNllfihi lie (J. h., ii 570. 


* Jb. iv. CO. 
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404 B.C., Sparta made a convention witli Delos regarding the 
administration of the Delian temples. 

The Greek alphabets may, with ICirchhoff, be classed 
geographically as Eastern and Western. The alphabets of 
Asia Minor, of the Aegean isles, and of Attica, belonged 
to the eastern group j that of Laconia, to tlie western, which 
was distingnished from the eastern by these among other 
traits:—(i) the use of H only as the sign of the rough breathing; 
(ii) the use of the sign Y for the letter ^ I (iii) fhe use of X or 
-|- with the value of 

The first six lines of our inscription exhibit the charac¬ 
ters of the Laconian alphabet as it was after 476 B.a' The 
rest of the inscription is in characters of the eastern type: 
we have H for eta; X represents, not but (os now) 
How ore we to explain the fact that two different alphabets 
are used in two different parts of the same insciiptionl 
M. Homolle justly rejects the hypothesis that tiie inscription is 
a late copy of an older docnment. In such a case the original 
orthography, if not wholly altered, would have been consistently 
preserved. 

I venture to propose a simpler explanation. This was a 
convention between Sparta and Delos, of which Sparta— 
victorious in the war—doubtless prescribed the terms. It was 
dated, on the one hand, by the names of the Spartan kings and 
cphors; on the other hand, by the names of the Delian 
magistrates. The first six lines of our inscription form the end 
of the part which prescribed the terms: these are in the 
Laconian alphabet The names which mark the date are in the 
later Ionian alphabet I conceive that the (arms were framed at 
Sparta, and that a copy of them was sent to Delos. At Delos 
they wei'e engraved on stone, to be set up in the temple; and 
the names marking the date were then added by the Delians, 
who, in making this addition, naturally used tbeir own alphabet 
Probably the authorities at Sparta did not know the names or 
styles of the Delian officials whom it was proper to record, and 
therefore, in sending the terms, merely dkected that such and 
such Spartan names were to be added beneath; leaving the 
Delians to complete the task of dating the document It may 

* See TeUe II. ’ia Kirchhoff’s Siudien zur OaeJU dta Griteh. AljphabeU (8rd ed. 
1877). 
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be noted that in the latter or Ionian part find H for omega. 
Tins sign, as denoting omega, occurs at Miletus about 540 b.o., 
but not earlier. 

But the interest of the new Delian inscriptions culminates iu 
the oldest of all—that which is found on the left side of the 
archaic bretas representing Artemis. It consists of three hexa¬ 
meter verses, written ffoverrpo4>v^6v ,—the first, from left to right. 
Reversing the second line, we read:— 

NtKANAPHMANE0EKENBKHCOAOIIOXEAIPHI 

90PHAElN0AIKB0T0NAB2:i0EBX0X0ZAAB0N 

AElNOMENEOXAEKAXtANETBBPABXOA 

AAOXOXM 

that is: 

fi* avi$ij<ev 

KOVpTj ^UVOhiKOV TOV Na^/oo iSWo)!/, 

Kafftyinjnj, (4>)^fou (1) S’ ^Xo^o^‘ 

Tlie sculptor’s name, with iwotija-ev, may have followed, as 
hi. Homolle tliinks. Hitherto the older alphabet of Naxos had 
been known fi*om only two inscriptions. 1. One w'os that on 
the base of the Naxian colossus of Apollo at Delos, first noticed 
by Spon, which Beutley read as an iambic trimeter (with liiatus), 
rai>Tov Xt^ou efju’ dvSpid? xal ro * I am of one stone, 

the image and the pedestal* The first letters are (T)OAFYTO, 
as if airrov had been written AT vrov, a phenomenon in which 
KirchholT^ could scarcely believe, but which M. Homolle’s 
accurate transcript confirms. 2. The other early Naxian in¬ 
scription is on a bas-relief at Rhommko, a village not far from 
Orchomenus, on the road to Chaerouea: it reads (&)e\^}jv(i>p 
iiroiricev o Nafto?* d\X* ia-iB€<T$€. 

Both these inscriptions may be referred to the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the fifth century b.c., say to 620-490 B.C.* 
Now the new inscription has a mark which at once distinguishes 
it, and affords a presumption tliat it is older. This is the 
presence of B, with three horizontal bars, instead of H. The 

* Stxidicn, p. 7S. ten und (t'mftcn JnhrhtuiderU,’ ib, 

* ‘ £twa am die Schneido dc« ecchs* p. 78. 
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form B occurs in the inscription by the mercenaries of 
Psammitichus at Abu-Simbel (circ. 620 B.C.), in the older 
inscriptioDS of Thera, and in others of which the date may be 
placed before or about 540 8 . 0 . The later form H occurs in 
texts of Melos and Faros, from about 540 8C., and in the 
Hbomaiko Inscription from Naxos. In both its shapes—the 
older 5 and the later H —this character is found serving a 
double purpose: (1) normally to denote the long e : (2) occasioiv^ 
ally to denote the rough breathing—the use for which the 
Western alphabets regularly reserved it. 

But our inscription presents new modifications of those 
uses:— 

(1) In B by itself denotes epsilon mth due roufk 

hnaShing. 

(2) In for ^eivo^Uov, it perhaps serves, as M. 

HomoUe suggests, to aspirate the k. While koppa was in use,^ 
it, not kappa, was preferred before o and v. Where kappa w'as 
so placed, the need of a complementary sound may have been 
felt. As, however, we have 9bpVt Is oot easy to see why we 
have not Ae(vo6(9o. B docs not strengthen o to ov, for we 
have simply to Nafw for tov Na^fou. 

(3) In NaB<r/o, B<r stands for which in the 

older inscriptions is normally expressed by x^‘ Q ahne 

stands for an aspirated k, just as above for an aspirated «. 

(4) Most remarkable of all is AABON. No one, I think, 

who examines the facsimile given by M. HomoUe wiU have any 
doubt tliat the word is rightly read thus. The letters are, 
indeed, clear. The preceding is clear also. After 

(which must be fern.), in hexameter verse, do-r^v is the only 
alternative which presents itself, and the word is certainly not 
that Assuming, then, that the writer meant (SXX6>J>, how are 
we to explain the speUieg ? If it was a mere blunder of the 
stone-entter, it was at least a strange one. In the Greek dXXo? 
yodh does not elsewhere appear under a vowel form: nor is it 

> The mere presence cf the Icoppa wmpel ns to suppose thst the koppa 
is a point on which it is nnsofo to had fallen into disuse so carl; os about 
insist here. In KirohhoCTs opinion (op. 01. 60 (540 B.C.). 
dL p. 69) the known endenee does not 
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likely that B (originally cheth) should, among its other uses, 
have served for the yodh. Possibly B is here the aspirate; the 
effect of a double \ in £\X-tov may liave been given by writing 
oK-fuovi or, if X is in itself the archaic equivalent of W 
the aspirate might be regarded as developed by the double 
letter.' 

To sum up; (1) the form B, instead of H, points to a 
date earlier than about 540 B.O.; (2) the use of B is here 
vai'ious and (apparently) inconstant. It denotes long e ; but long 
e is also denoted by E, as in KAZIFNETH, ANE0EKEN. 
It stands, not only for the aspirate, but also for an ospirated e, 
and for an aspirated k before <r. In specimens of the Eastern 
alphabets dating from about 600 to 540 B.c. B is already fixed 
to two uses, (1) as the long e ; (2) occasionally, as the aspirate. 
Tlie fluctuatiug and seemingly teutative emjdoyments of B in 
our inscription point to a time when the sign B had been 
newly introduced, and wlion its application still varied with 
individual or local caprice. 

Combining the epigraphic evidence with that afforded by 
the type of tlie Artemis, we can scarcely be far wrong if 
we refer the inscription to about CSO-dOO B.c. It would 
thus be of approximately the same age as the writing on 
tlte colossus at Abu-Simbel, and would rank among the very 
oldest specimens of Greek writing known to exist. I may 
remark that C for beta, which this old inscription shows to have 
been early Naxian, had already been proved for Paros, Siplinas> 
Tlmsos, and Ceos. The form /< for gamma had been proved for 
the same islands,—also os one (the latest X) of three Cretan 
forms, and as a form used at Athens both before and after tlie 
adoption of the matured Ionic alphabet in 403 B.c.^ 


The object of the foregoing pages has been twofold: first, to 
arrange the facts derived from the new researches in a general 
survey of Delian history; secondly, to mark the chief results 
in special departments, with such comments as they suggested. 
I liave elsewhere sketched for English readers the system of the 

' Another possibility’ which occurs ^ Sec Tables I. Aud II. in KirehliofT’s 
is that, X standing for XX, n is tho SludicH. 
tenuinatiou of the feminine stem. 
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French school at Athens.^ It is well exemplified by these 
labours on ground which demanded so much skill and so much 
perseverance. Two successive directors, M. Bomouf and 
Dumont, encouraged the efforts of two successive explorers; the 
work of M. Leb^e in 1873 was completed by that of M. 
HomoUe in 1877,1878, and 1879. An English society for the pro¬ 
motion of Hellenic studies has a wide field open to it It might 
do good service by undertaking the photographic reproduction 
of the most important Greek manuscripts in the libraides of 
Europe; * the influence of its members might well be employed 
in promoting the institution of travelling studentships, or other 
aids to archaeological study abroad; and, without transgressing 
the bounds of reasonable hope, it might further contemplate 
the eventual establishment of an English institute at Athens. 
France and Germany have long possessed such institutes; 
Hussia is now to have one; all that is needed in order to secure 
a similar advantage for England is the co-operation of those 
sympathies to which our Society appeals. The value of such a 
permanent station has frequently been illustrated by fruitful 
enterprises, but seldom, perhaps, more signally tlrau by tlie 
French exploration of Delos. 

* ConUtny/rary JZeview, voL SS, p. be«n estaaiated at about <6500. Tha 

77d (Kov. 1878). number of lubBoribcn Oibnuies or 

* The ooet of pboto^phing the individaole) in £uroi)e and Amowfji 
•even playa of Sophocles in the Lao* would probably be sulllclent to warrant 
rentiau htS. (83, 9) at Florence bos this or any *i fnnnr undertoldug. 


K. 0. Jebb. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED SITES NEAR SMYRNA. 


No part of the Greek -world is richer io tradition and in 
the memories of a prehistoric past than the district that lies 
within the limit of a day’s excursion from Smyrna. In the 
small but fertile plain that surrounds the head of the gulf, a 
great power existed long before the lonians emigrated front 
Greece to Asia Minor. The names of Niobe, Tantalus, Pelops, 
are all most intimately connected with Mount Sipylus. llie 
mountain was one of the chief seats of the worship of the god¬ 
dess called Cybele by the Greeks; and in that worship the 
connection between Greece and the East is more apparent tlinn 
in almost any other. Any new traces of this old empire must 
therefore have some value; and though the following notes are 
the result only of a first preliminary survey, they may give 
some new information about a race that is as yet too little 
known. 

A Turk, the trusty and intelligent servant of a very kind 
English friend, had accompanied us in several excursions; and 
he told me of some ruins near his village that had hitherte 
escaped notice. M. Weber, an archaeologist in Smyima, went 
-with us in our visit to the spot. 

Soon after passing from the level plain of Boumabat on to 
the rough hilly tract which stretches from north to south, con¬ 
necting Sipylus with Olympus, the road divides. The southern 
brancli leads through the village of Kavakli-Derd; tlie norblieTn, 
which lies much higher and keeps close to the line of the 
ancient road, passes by a tafi c^led Bolcaivd. In the angle 
where the roads separate is a Turkish cemetery on the site of a 
temple. A few columns remain in situ, and fragments 
scattered about show that the bxiUdmg is of tlie Roman period. 
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During a hasty survey we observed no inscriptions. Overhang¬ 
ing Belcaivd is a hill of about 1,300 feet in height, of which the 
summit, firom tliis side, seems to form a long plateau. This hill 
is a very prominent object in the view seen ii'om Smyrna to 
the east, and on this account, probably, has been taken os the 
central point of a sketch attached to the Admiralty charts. On 
approaching it from the west its appearance is still more strikiog; 
it seems like a broad cone severed, as if by the hand of man, 
from the range of Sipylus. On the west and south its sides are 
generally precipitoiu, much more so than on the east and north, 
but in one place in the southern face a glen breaks the rocky 
wall, and runniog up into the plateau, makes its southern 
boundary concave towards Belcaiv^. After five or ten minutes 
ascent frum the cafi the entrance to this glen is reached, 
which is closed by a Cyclopean wall of polygonal stones. The 



stones are of various sizes; some are small, others are six 
feet loi^. They arc so fitted together as to produce a level 
surface. Its height is generally from six to ten feet, but at 
some places it has been broken down to a much lower 
level. Its thickness is about twenty feet, consisting of two 
similar fronts, with tlie interval filled, apparently by loose 
stones and earth. It runs from rock to rock across the 
entrance to the glen in a enrve convex to the approaclier; 
and no gateway has ever existed in it. Its length m\ist bo 
at least 150 feet It would attract the eye of every traveller 
on the road, at certain points of which it would be in view, 
were it not for the dense thom-buslies which clothe the 
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whole slope, except where there are bare rocks. These bushes 
both conceal the wall and render the ascent difficult, and on this 
account the remains have escaped the notice of almost every 
traveller. The summit is an elongated plateau, measuring 
about 1,800 feet round, and is completely encircled by a very 
massive wall. The stones are roughly squared and laid in 
horizontal courses. The thickness of the wall can scarcely be 
ascertained owing to its peculiar construction and ruinous state. 



Among pottery of a plainer character, numerous fragments of 
Greek ware are scattered over the suriace, some of a very early 
period, others with the well-known black Hellenic glaze. No 
fragments with figures painted on them were found. At some 
time after the city was destroyed the surface was cleared for 
agriculture, and the stones thrown up in heaps. A little digging 
under one heap made me certain that the ground liad not been 
disturbed since the destruction of the city. 

Towards the west end of the plateau there is a rocky 
hillock, which gives the wliole hill the conical appearance that 
it has from the west, and conceals the plateau from the view of 
a spectator on that side. On this small hill is built the Acro¬ 
polis, which is very similar in style to the Acropolis of Old 
Smyrna.' The natural i*ock is taken advantage of to the utmost, 
and walls are built where it fails. For example, the south-west 

1 A description of Old Smyrna is more careful and full aoconut trill 
given, tritb a plan, in Curtins' Sei* be found in M. Welier's just pab- 
trSge gur OegdtiehUr inein’Asians, Berl. liabed work, **Le SiyyUiS et tes 
Akad. AbhandL 1873; but a much Rutnrs.*' 

H. S.—VOL. I. 
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corner is simply bare rock slightly cut and smoothed; about 
four feet from the comer the rock fails, and is continued by au 
artificial wall along the western side. The comer of the rock pro¬ 
jects a little beyond the line of the wall. On the Acropolis at 
Old Smyrna the middle part of the western wall is natural rock, 
but the two ends are artificial; and there also the rock projects 
beyond the line of the wall In both cases the stones used for 
building are small, carefully squared and fitted blocks of the 
common trachyte of the country. This Acropolis is many 
times larger than that of Old Smyrna. Inside it, in the centre 
of the hill, there is a lai'ge square chasm in the rock, about 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, which may possibly have been used 
as a cistern. On the south slope of the hillock the lines of at 
least four walls can be traced. Abutting on the wall to the east 
is a small circular ruin which may have been, as M Weber 
tliought, a niiued tumulus like those near Old Smyrna. It is 
not more than eight feet in diameter. Further to the east, 
where the hillock rises above the level of tlie plateau, several 
fiat shelves have been cut in the rock near one another at the 
same level, but not in one line. In these shelves small oblong 
sinkings have been made to a depth of about two inches. I 
counted ten of them. Tliey are evidently made to hold tire 
foundation of the outer wall of the Acropolis. A little to the 
north-east may be traced the line of seveml walls, built of 
squared stones like the Acropolis; they meet one another 
always at light angles, and evidently formed one building of 
considerable size. 

The site commands the road which passes at the foot of 
tlie hilL In ancient time this was the road from Smyrna to 
Sardis, and thence into the interior of Asia Minor; and until the 
Hermus-valley railway was constructed, all merchandise from the 
Upper Hermus-valley and the country eastward entered Smyrna 
by tliis route. On the other side of the pass, at the village of 
Hyraphi, theie is another bold hill, isolated from the mountain 
range to the south. On it, besides tlie mediaeval castle on tlie 
summit, there are remains of early walls, built of much larger 
blocks of stone than the Acropolis of Old Smyrna. This fortress, 
like that in the pass, commands the road between Smyrna and 
Sardis. It must liave beeu a strong place in early time; in the 
Hellenic jjeriod it seems to have sunk into decay, and ogniu 
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under Byzantine and Genoese rale to have become a town of 
unportance. 

On another extensive plateau sbc hundi'ed feet beneath the 
hill over Belcaiv^, towards the east, Mr. Dennis and myself 
found, during a subsequent visit, clear traces of a Hellenic city. 
Scraps of pottery and tiles were scattered about in profusion, in 
character exactly like the pottery of the upper city. Most of 
the fragments are plain red ware, but distinctively Greek ware 
is quite well represented. We saw some rough holes recently 
dug, and were told that three large jars had been found, but no 
bones. This lower plateau adjoins tiie hill on which the upper 
city stands, and on it evidently the majority of the inhabitants 
lived. 

Looking at the character of all these i-emains one sees that a 
Greek city of considerable size once stood here. The contrast 
between the utter ruin of the fortifications on the summit and 
the good preservation of the wall at the foot of the hill is very 
striking. Now, as Mr. Dennis pointed out, the wall at the foot 
is an outwork to defend the entrance to a glen that runs deep 
into the side of the hill; an enemy attacking the city would gain 
an advantage by finding an entrance to the glen. On tlie other 
hand, the outwork is of no value in itself, and we might argue 
that a victorious enemy had destroyed the upper fortifications 
and left the wall at the foot as not of any consequenca The 
potteiy found is, in the majority of cases, of a primitive kind; 
on such a site os Erythme, the great mass of the })ottery is 
late. 

On these grounds I venture an hypothesis. 

The Gi'eek immigrants occupied the Lydian city of Old 
Smyrna, with tho small Acropolis that is still standing. The 
Greek Smyrna rapidly grew into an important city. It seems 
not to have been a great colonising and sea-faiing state, like 
Miletus or Phocaea, but rather to have depended on the inland 
trodo of which it is the natural coast terminus. The little 
Lydian Acropolis, which might be placed inside a respectable 
English dining-room, ceased to be a suitable centre for a city 
which doubtless ruled a wide country I'ound about. The Greeks 
thezefore founded a colony on tlie magnificent site which I have 
just described. Here they commanded the road and the two valleys 
of Smyrna and Njunphi. Tho colony, if we may judge from the 

r 2 
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remains, was of far greater importance than the mother city; 
and this colony was the city destroyed by Alyattess Here the 
Greek life centred, and here the Greek remains are found. The 
old Acropolis remained overhanging the harbour, but Alyattes 
(lid not take the trouble to destroy it with the same complete* 
ness with which he destroyed the more dangerous city. It still 
remains to find the Keciopolis of the colony and thus prove or 
disprove the conjecture I have advanced. 

llie other site of which I propose to give a short account lies 
on a hill at the extreme northern limit of the level ground 
surrouudiug the Gulf of Smyrna. It is perhaps the most 
interesting relic of antiquity in the valley, as it gives the im¬ 
pression of greater antiquity than either of the two fortresses 
that we have just been describing. 

Looking northward, from the quay of Smyrna across the gulf, 
we see the western part of Mount Sipylus sloping upward from 
a valley that opens on the sea at Cordelio. Tlie effect is as if 
the spectator stood on the Xo^^lov of a gig<\ntic Greek theatre, 
of which the valley and the gulf formed .the 6p-x^<npa aud 
7rdpo8o(. Then straight opposite in the central w^ge of the 
koTKov formed by the gradual ascent of Sipylus,’ the eye is 
caught a little way up the slope by a bold hill whose summit 
looks like a cubical rock rising clear over the suiTOundiug hills 
to about half the height of the highest point of Sipylus. The 
hill is now called Ada, " the Island." Old Smyrna stands on 
the extreme right-hand point of the Koikov. 

M. Weber, who was convinced tliat some ruins ought to 
he found in tliis part of Sipylus, between Old Smyrna and the 
ancient Temnos, corresponding to the Hieron of Cybele, noticed 
by Fausanias, was so impress^ by tliis remarkable-looking hill 
that he started from Smyrna expressly to examine it. He was 
not disappointed, but discovered on the summit remains of con¬ 
siderable extent, aud of the highest interest, which he found no 
difficulty in identifying as the Hieron. M. Weber published an 
account of this discovery, identifying the Hieron of Cybele with 

* The modem name of Uiia put of The name otaued to here to 

Sipylus is Yamonlar Degh, from the the popoieriuiud, and vaa changed to a 

village of Yeinanlar. It has heun word tliat gave a dbtinct sense. Tho 

suggested by IL Fuutrier that uund is oltoost the mme in modem 

Xotor, the name of t landing-place i>rouanciAtion. Ifo cares oeeor at the 

l«]ow the rarnintain, is simply place. 
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these mills, aiid the Uirone of Pelops with a point on the 
liighcst summit of Sipylus; but the descriptiou was buried in a 
local paper and never met with the recognition tliat its interest 
undoubtedly deserved. It was only from a chance allusion in 
the l.fLvpvaiicd of Rv/i. 'V<ra.icvpoy\o^, that I learned of the 
proposed identidcatiou; and the next day the brief desciiption 
published by M. Weber this year in the MoixreZov of the 
Evangelical School in Smyrna, came into my hands. It was a 
l^iint of miicli interest to see the place, aud examine on the 
spot the aiguments in favour of the proposed identidcatioii. 
There remained also the summit of Sipylus still unexainiued, 
where the tliroiie of Pelops was conjecturally placed; aud, 
though it is pit>bable tluit tliis name was applied to tlio summit 
of a hill commanding a line view, without any m*tiiicial addition, 
still thui*o was always tho possibility of dndiiig some natural 
appearance, perhaps aided by the hand of man, to su^^st the 
name. Wo themfore lost no lime in visiting the place. On the 
first expedition almost all our time wivs spent in finding the way. 
Though visible from Smyrna, the hill is not in sigiit from tho 
northern side of the gulf, nor from llournal>at, the side fi*om 
which we staited ; and the process of examining all the remark¬ 
able-looking hills in Sipylus is a slow one. On reaching the 
summit we had time ouly to take a hasty view of tho ruins, 
collect some of the fmgments of pottery tliat were scattered 
about, and make some sketches of the styles of building. A 
second visit gave us moro time to exaniiuc Che hill, tliough an 
unlucky accident made it impossible to take mca.suremeuts for a 
plan. But it is ca.sy to see that M. Weber’s liypotlicsia as to 
the pui*pose of the mins is at least iuaderiuate; he was probably 
so much absorbed in the ruins on the summit of the hill, that, 
like us on our first visit, he failed to uotico the much more 
exfeusive traces of walls on the west and noiih sides of tho hill 
A brief account of the whole is necessary to moke any criticism 
of his view intelligible. 

Eroin the highest point of Western Sipylus (Yamanlar Dagh), 
extend two lofty ridges, the one towanls the mouth of the 
Hermus, the other towards the eastern extremity of the gulf 
near Bournabat. These iidges form the upper tier of the koTKou 
in the natural theatre that we have described. Between them 
a number of lower ridges ludiatc from the ccnti'al point and sink 
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gradually into the plain. Midway in one of these ridges, but 
far above them all rises the hill we speak of, like a cone, to the 
height of about 1,600 feet Near the top, a wall extends almost 
completely round the hill, and at this point the cone is truncated. 
Inside the wall is a plateau, more or less level, about 200 feet in 
diameter, in the centre of which rises a square mass of rock 
with perpendicular sides about thirty feet high. A similar rock 
projects over the southern brow of the hill, making a wall 
unnecessary at this side, as one might drop a stone over the 
southern face, nearly 150 feet to the slope of the hill. These 
two' gigantic altars,' as M. Weber calls them, are connected by 
A lower ridge, with flat surface and perpendicular sides about 
fifteen feet high, 


N 
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sti-etching across the 
and parallel to it,- 
towards the south, 
two ridges lies a narrow steep valley. It is closed at the top by 
the wall surrounding the plateau. In general this wall runs 
nearly in a circle round the hill; but it goes acioss the top of 
this valley in a straight line about eighty feet long. This part 
of tho wall is Cyclopean; the stones are of various shapes and 
sizes, but none are larger than two feet by two and a half. They 
are roughly fitted together, and often open spaces are left 
between them; but on the whole the surface looks smooth and 
regular and the effect is good. The wall, which is several feet 
thick and about ten feet high, seems never to have risen above 
the level of the plateau, but rather to Imvc been a support for it 


that the whole forms an oblong mass 



plateau from nortli to south. West of this, 
a lower ridge projects from the plateau 
Between the perpendicular walls of these 
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Ou tUo Acropolis of Erytlirae near the suminit I have seen a 
wall similar in style, and obviously built for the same purpose. 

After crossing the lower ridge which projects to the south at 
this point, the wall goes along the western side of the hilL It 
is here built of carefully squared stones, about twenty-seven 
inches long by fifteen inches high. I’ew of them are left; there 
are never more than two courses in position, with some scattered 
about. In the middle of the western side is a gateway, about 
four feet wide. The road entei'cd at a very oblique angle. It 
evidently passed round the nortli side of the hill. Down the 
northern slope, at the level where the liill paiis from the chain, 
of which it is a member, there aro again traces of a roadway cut 
through a small eminence. This is exactly tlm path by which 
the ascent is easiest for one coming from the Gulf of Smyrna. 

Along the noi'tli side of the hill, the wall that surrounds tho 
plateau is very rude and slight. After the cai'oful building ou 
the west we have first stones slightly cut, aud placed with a 
rude appearance of tiew, and afterwards mere round fragments 
loosely piled up. Tho natural rock however makes a wall less 
necessaiy in this part. The stones are piletl on the top of a 
rock, which is from three to ten feet in height. C)n the north¬ 
east, where this rock is highest, aud where the wall is no longer 
required, a curious niche, like a sentry-box, is seen. It is in 
part at least artificial, its sides are tliree Hat stones while another 
forms a roof overhead. Inside this it is possible to stand and 
look out over tho natnml battlement. This niche was iu the 
front of a square tower, two of the side walls of which still can 
be tmeed. They are built of the same scpiared stones as the 
west wall and arc more than thi*ee feet thick. 

Before reaching tliis tower we passed a hole in the plateau. 
It is now almost filled up; but was once built I'^ularly, and 
two of the walls built of stones placed so as to give a rude 
appearance of tiers can still be seen to a depth of about four 
feet These two walls meet at a light angle. 

Immediately beyond this tower there may have been a gate, 
as M. Weber states ; but the wall can hardly be traced beyond 
this point, though it evidently extended round to the base of 
the lofty rock. 

If we now ascend the oblong ridge we find that the rock in 
the centre of the plateau has been left iu its natural state. Only 
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in one place is there a hole shaped like a grave and full of 
earth; it may possibly be artificial. Graves like it are scooped out 
of the limestone rock on a promontory south of Erythrae, which 
is known to have been a city before the Greek immigration; they 
probably did not belong to a Greek race, as bones only were 
found in them. It is in the other rock that M. Weber discovered 
the most interesting remains. At its north-east corner there is 
an entrance from the lower part of the ridge into an oblong 
chamber, fourteen feet broad, whidr penetrates into the rock till 
it attains a total lengtli of twenty-one feet At one time, ap¬ 
parently, there were walls of the natural rock on the north and 
east, only a narrow doorway having been mode at the corner; 
but these rock walls seem afterwards to have been destroyed 
and replaced by artificial walls. These walls differ from all tlie 
others described, thin layem of lime being used between the 
stones. In the floor of this chamber, but not exactly in the 
centre, is sunk an inner chamber. The accumulated rubbish, 
and an enormous boulder dislodged from the rock above make it 
impossible, at present, to see the depth of this chamber or its 
shape at the b^k. From east to west it is about six feet and a 
lialf broad The north end is semicircular; but as the south 
end is covered, it can only be asserted that the lengtli was not 
less than twelve feet The walls of this inner cliamber aie 
most beautifully built in courses about a foot high, six courses 
are visible at one end. 

On the top of this southern rock, beyond the chamber, there 
is an oval depression now filled with earth. In the central 
part of the rocky ridge there is a similar depression but round ; 
aud again on the plateau, the road entering by the gate on the 
west appears to lead direct into another depression veiy much 
larger than the othei* two. 

On the northern and western slopes of the hill, walls can still 
he traced on a far greater scale than at any other place I have 
seen in the neighbourhood of Sm 3 ma. lliey aie all built 
exactly in the same style as the westein wall surrounding the 
plateau ; on one stone there seemed to be small oblong sinldugs 
as if for metal clamps. Several times one could trace the out¬ 
line of square chambers of various sizes. Time, however, failed 
us, and we could uot examine half of the slope. 

Various as are the styles of building, they seem all to have 
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been employed (with perhaps the exception of the wall where 
lime is used) by tlic same race, each for a distinct purpose. 
^Vhere a very massive woll is needed the Cj'clopean style is 
suitable. Where the rock forms a natural wall, a still ruder 
style of building is put above it. Where a wall of no great 
thickness is required in a more level place, or wliere a bouse is 
to be built, carefully squared stones are used. Judging from the 
adaptation of the style to tl>e puriwse in view, we should there¬ 
fore bo led to tlie conclusion that the inner cliamber in the rock 
was something peculiarly impoi-taut or sacred, a tomb or a 
sanctuary. 

Considering the dimensions of tlio ruins on the slope of the 
hill, we can hardly agi‘ec with Jf. Weber in-finding on the 
summit simply the sacred precinct of the Motlier Goddess. I 
should be moro inclined to see here the Acroxvolis of an ancient 
city. Tlie analogy of the Acrepolis of Erythmc impressed me 
very much. Tliero, also, there is Cyclopean building near the 
summit supporting a small plateau, and lower dowu is a wall of 
sciuai-ed stones (difl'ercut, however, in style from the building on 
Utis hill) which possibly may have surrounded the Acropolis 
completely. 

It does not, however, follow that M. Weber is wrong in 
his liypotbesis. It may well bo that after the city had 
decayed, the sanctity of an ancient w'orsbip was still attached 
to tho place, and the Greeks still came to the Hieron of tlie 
lyiuthcr Goddess on the old Acropolis. It may bo some con&rma- 
tion of this theory that, whereas no pottery undoubtedly Greek 
was found on the hill at Kavakli - Dei'e two fregmenU 
of ITellcnic ware of the fifth or fourth century were picked 
up on Ada. At each place hundreds of fragments were 
examined. 

As to tlie throne of Pelops, it may well be that the summit of 
Ada was kuown by this name. Though the view to the noiili 
is cut off by the higher range, a very wide pi*ospcct remains 
cast, south, and west Jloi'oover the hill is far the most suitable 
point for a survey of the plain in which the Bay of Smyrna lies, 
and which miglit be regarded as a little kingdom, defended by 
mountain chains on eveiy side. Then whether tlie shrine were 
in tlic rock chamber or in some building lower down the hill 
we sliould still have the throne of Pelops eV Kopv<f>^ rov opovi 
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vtrip 7*^? TWoot^vt}^ p-ffTpo^ro Upop (Paiifi. v. IS, 7). It must 
howeyer be confessed that the words of Pausanias in which the 
definite article is used before Upov^ are more naturally inter¬ 
preted as refening to the highest point of Sipylus itself; but 
it is in general not safe to press the words of a Greek description 
so close. 

But it would be premature to speculate on the character of 
the ruins till a more thorough inyestigatinn has been made. If 
this could be accompaaied with some slight excavation, which 
might be very easily done, as the steep slope leaves no possibility 
for great accumulation of earth, much would probably be learned 
about the character of the race which built these walls. 1 liave 
reason also to believe that in the six or eight miles between Old 
Smyrna and tlm ruin^ on Ada, discoveries may yet bo made. 
Again on the oldier side of Old Smyrna M. Weber has found, on 
the hill near Boumabat, an ancient fortification, wliich can be 
distinctly traced below the rude walls of a modern numlm, or 
fold; but the description of it I must leave for his forthcoming 
publication, Le 8 i 2 »/lo$ et scs Guinea. Since all these ruins, 
close to and within easy reacli of Smyrna, have remained almost 
unknown tdl lately, there is great hope that a carofnl examina¬ 
tion of Mount Sipylus might sliow matiy remains of the Lydian 
Empiro that have escaped tho ravages of time aiid the notice of 
Uavcllers. 


W. M. llAMSAV. 
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NOTES FROM JOURNEYS IN THE TROAD AND 

LYDIA 


The Troad bos been so thoroughly explored of late years that 
ray only excuse for saying anything about my own travels in it 
during the autumn of 1879 is partly that they were undertaken 
in the cause of archaeology, partly that I enjoyed the advantage 
of having Mr. Frank Calvert os a guide. Mr. Calvert has lived 
so long in the country, and is so well acquainted with its 
archaeology, in the interest of which he has excavated on 
various historic and prehistoric sites, that I could not fail to 
obtain a better knowledge of the whole district than has 
hitherto fallen to the lot of most visitors. Dr. Schlienmnii, 
moreover, had kindly placed his foreman and servant, Nikdla, 
at the disposal of myself and ray friend, Mr. F. W. Porcival, 
and as Nikdla is a native of Ren Keui, I had additional 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with Trojan 
topography. 

Since Dr. Schlieraann, however, has entered fully into this 
subject in his work on * Ilios,* 1 shall content myself with a few 
selections from the notes I made during ray journey, and draw 
attention to one or two matters which have not been observed 
before. But I must hrst of all confess myself a convert to the 
theory which identifies tho Ilium of Homer with Hissarlik. 
If Troy ever existed, it could have only been on the site of 
Hissarlik. There is no other site, at once so ancient, so 
commanding, and so conveniently near the sea, in the whole of 
the Troad Strabo’s * village of the llieans,' which I am 
inclined to place at a spot a little to the south of Chiblak, 
where there are remains of two Hellenic or Qraeco>Roraan 
towns, is of course out of tho question. It was too far inland, 
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and had no early history. As for Bunarbasbi, so long the 
chosen representative of Ilium, I find it difficult to understand 
liow any one acquainted with the archaeology of Greece and 
Asia could have maintained its claims. The scholars of the 
lost ceutury. believing as they did that the Troy of Homer was 
like one of the great cities of Europe, naturally fixed upon the 
heights of Bunarbashi as realising their ideal. Here we have 
a largC'Sized hill, or rather the lost spur of the range of Ida, 
which would have embraced within its circumference a city as 
large as Edinburgh, and needs a long and weary climb to scale 
its summit. None of the data given in Homer suit it, and the 
springs in which Lc Chevalier saw the twin sources of the 
Skamauder are really more than twenty in number. As the 
cliff descends sheer into the bed of the Skamander on tbc south¬ 
eastern side, the race of Achilles and Hektor would Irnve been im¬ 
possible ; indeed, the size of Bunarbashi and tbc impossibility 
of finding any one spot sufficiently high to overlook the graduid 
slope of the hill on the western side, am sufficient to show that 
no legend could have made it a sort of watch-tower from which 
to survey the surrounding plain. Such places were not the 
sites of prehistoric cities or fortifications. Tho latter, os we 
now know, are always ridiculously small to our eyes, and if they 
continued thoir existence into the historical age, became merely 
the citadels of the towns at their feet. A piece of rising giuund, 
not too high and not too large, protected if possible by a low 
steep cliff, aud provided with a spring of water, was the natural 
spot on which the early inhabitants of Greece aud Asia Minor 
built their fortified towns. Mykenae, Tiryns, Boeotian Orkh- 
omenos, the Akropolis of Athens or the Trojan Hissarlik, 
are the natural sites of pi*e-bi8toric settlements, not a hill like 
that of Bunarbashi. 

No i*elics of early date have been found on the latter spot, 
with the exception of some tumuli built of loose stones on tho 
summit of the hill, which consequently, it may be observed, 
could not have been included witbiu the precincts of a town. 
At the south-east comer of the summit, just above tho crag 
which descends abruptly into the Skamander below, are some 
remains of masonry, among them a fragment of wall which has 
been called 'Cyclopean.* But it only needs a careful examina¬ 
tion to see that every stone in ihis sc-callcd Cyclopean wall has 
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been shapcil by nn iron pick, and con bardly be older than 
the Macedonian period. Elsewhere the excavations of von 
Hahn and Scbliemann in the scanty soil have brought to 
light only pottery and other relics of the historic t^e. The 
ideas and condition of the early settlers in the Troad were not 
ours, and the very reasons which make Bunarbashi seem to 
us so excellent a site for a city prevented them from settling 
there. 

At Hissarlik I discovered that the brick city which has been 
partially destroyed by fire, and in which Dr. Scbliemann found 
the treasures, had been preceded, not by one city, as had 
hitherto boon supposed, but by two. This discovery was 
subsequently confirmed by Dr. Scbliemann, who hod already 
noticed that the pottery contained in the two strata was entirely 
different The first settlers had their entrance on the norths 
west side, where the original hill sloped gently and immediately 
faced the sea. The situation was an admirable one for a people 
who, ns we know from their remains, were great consumers of 
oysters and other sca-fi.sh; it was near enough to the sea for 
fisliing purposes, and yet distant enough to he safe from attacks 
by pirates, while it stood above tlie miasmata of the plain. The 
next>comers made a new entrance by heaping earth against the 
stoop slope of the hill on the south-east side, and so forming 
a road, at the upper end of which they built a gate. The op¬ 
posite side of the town, whci'e the entrance of the original 
inhabitants had been, was made secure by an artificial mound 
of earth and stone wall. 

Opposite Bunarbashi, on the eastern Kank of the Skamander, 
is another Hisaariik or castle-hill. It is a steep and rugged 
climb to the summit, which is covered with the remains of 
pre-historic buildings and a cuxailar wall of Cyclopean masonry. 
Within the latter are a number of ellipses of stone, similar to 
the basement of the so-called Tomb of Hektor on Bunarbashi. 
It is difficult to explain their origin. The soil is very scanty, 
and Mr. Calvert’s e.xcavations have re.sulted in the di.scovery of 
only two fragments of rude pre*lnst(jric pottery. I found some 
more potsherds on the sjxit, coarse ami auu-bakecl. Tliey might 
belong to any period before the Hellenic. A little above the 
village of Bunarbashi itself, to the north-west, is a modern 
square enclo.sure f(*r cattle. Among the stones of which 
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this is built is one, first noticed by Admiral Spratt, which 
has an inscription in very strange characters. Here is a 
copy of it:— 



Dr. Schliemann turns it upside down and reads it as Turkish, 
but I do not see how he can connect the characters with any 
form of thb Arabic alphabet. The letters, moreover, are incised, 
not in relief, as is usual with Turkish inscriptions. 

Between Bunarbashi and Hissarlik lies Mr. Frank Calvert’s 
farm at Akshi>Keui, just above the springs of the Dud^n, which 
flow into tlie Skamandcr, and were, I believe, the springs 
identified by Strabo, on the authority of Demetrius of Skepsis, 
with the Homeric sources of the Skamauder. At the back of 
the farmhouse Mr. Calvert has discovered the necropolis of the 
old Greek town of Thymbra. Much of the pottery found in the 
tombs is archaic, and of the same character as to material and 
ornamentation as the Fhoeniko-Greek pottery of Thera and 
Greece, so that we are carried back by it to at least the seventh 
or eighth century b.c. Among the pottery arc some patwcu of a 
peculiar shape, on one of which I noticed four characters 
belonging to the so-called Eypriote i^llabary, which I should 
prefer to call the syllabary of Asia lliUaor. On opposite sides 
of the patei'a are the two characters ^ twice repeated, 
which may represent the name of the maker or owner. The 
first has the phonetic value of re or le ; the value of the second 
is unfortunately doubtful, but may possibly be von in "which 
case we should have the proper name Alternating with 

this twice-repeated nameai-o the single characters ^and iii,the 
first of which is an ornamental variation of the Eypriote e, while 
the second is the Eypriote ne. They are plainly used as mere 

* It occurs as tlie first character of Major di Cosnola at Salamis, which is 
theuazDoioscribcdonthehaseofasiDaU read Oliinpais. bj M. Fierides. 
terra-cotta figure of a \Tomau found by 
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oruainents. The occurrence of those characters is intei'esting, 
since Dr. Schliemana’s discoveries at Hissarlik bad already 
informed us that the so-called Kypiiote syllabary was onco 
employed in the Troad, and the patei'a from Tliymbra further 
sho^vs that even after the introduction of the Phoenikian alpha¬ 
bet, and during the earlier Hellenic period, the old characters 
still lingered on, and miglit be employed for decorative 
.purposes.^ 

The river Thymbrius flows on the northern side of the rising 
ground on which Thyiubra stood, making its way through thick 
bushes of agnus castus and willow-ti'ees. A mile to the south 
it joins the Skamandcr after passing for nearly half a mile 
through' a dreary waste of swamp and sand. Just before this 
marshy district is reached, at the extremity of the higher ground 
on the western bank of the Thymbrius, is a I'omarkable tumulus 
known os tlie Khanai-Tepe. This was partially excavated by 
Hr. Calvert some years ago, and the excavations have been 
completed during the post winter at Dr. Schliemann's request. 
The pai'tial excavations, however, made it clear to me that the 
tumulus was the site of the famous temple of the Thymbraean 
Apollo. It is the ouly spot which covrosjionils with the require¬ 
ments given by Strabo (13.1. 35), and it coiTcsponds with them 
exactly. Moreover, there are plain traces of a temple in the 
upper soil of the mound, a section of which was shown by a 
shaft driven riglit through it by Mr. Calvert. Above the native 
rock came two feet of artifleial earth, containing interments, 
about seven of which htul been found, up to the time of iny visit. 
T)>o l>oncs seem to have been deposited in large jam of coarse 
rcil clay, and varioiLS objects were mixed with them. Among 
tliG.SG were Hint and obsidian flakes and polished implements of 
stone, a bone whi.stle, a bronze pin with a double twisted top, 
ami fmgnients of black pottery similar to that found in the 
lower strata of Hissarlik as well m in the prehistoric tumulus 
on the shore of Besika Bay. The bones of an infant were 

1 It is pOMt1>ie (hat a fraji^ent of tho necropolis of Tbyiiihra and puli- 
tho old luiiKuagu of the ooniitry may lished in Le Bjo, arcJUdotjiqtu 

lie prrsvn'fsd in an ioocription in QriHik (1847), No. 174SiM, which is as 
letWrs found by Mr. Frank CVlrert in follows;— 

- - AljOENEIAIEMM(?)ITONlKIAIOITOrAVKIO 
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discovered laid within walls of 8un>dried bricks, as well os 
numerous flakes and implements of a milky flint, nodules of 
which are met with below the trachyte on the western side of 
the Thymbrius northward of Akshi-Keui. A layer of charcoal 
came above this first stratum of earth, on the top of which was 
another stratum of earth a foot and a half thick, containing 
fragments of black pottery and flint implements, but no bones. 
It was evident, therefore, that the mound hod been raised for 
sepulchral purposes by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Troad, 
and the layer of charcoal may have been a memorial of their 
funeral feasts. As time went on, however, the tumulus must 
have become sacred, legends must have grown up about it, and 
sacrifices been offered upon its summit. At all events the 
second layer of earth is succeeded by a layer of wood-ashes and 
calcined stones a foot thick. Over these comes a pavement of 
sun-dried brick, upon which rests another layer of wood-ashes 
two feet in depth. Then follow walls of the Hellenic period, 
among which I distinctly traced the foundations of the cdla on 
the north-west side, walls must be those of the Greek 
temple built on a site long deemed sacred, where sacrifices hod 
been offered for many generations. The antiqxiity to which the 
sacred character of the spot reached back may 1» judged from 
the thickness of the two layers of wood-oslies. Thoir accumu¬ 
lation must have been a slow process. 

The only unpublished Greek inscription found at Thymbra 
is the fragment of a tomb of a late period which contains a 
curious name, (?). 

1 I- - 


The tumulus of Agios Demotrios is a natural, not an 
artificial mound, and derives its name, I believe, from the 
fact that a temple of once stood at the foot of it 

on the eastern side. The foundations of this temple still 
remain, and the marble blocks that arc strewn around, partly 
embedded in the soil, seem to indicate that excavations 
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might bring sometbiog of interest to light. An open chapel 
close by has been partially built out of the ruined fragments 
of the old temple. 

Northward of the tumulus is a large commanding site of 
rising ground, on the eastern slope of which Hellenic tombs 
have been discovered. Mr. Frank Calvert suggested to me 
that this might bo the true site of Sigeum, the modern town 
of Sigeion occupying the site of the ancient Akhillcum. If 
the modem Sigeion is lightly named, there is certainly no site 
available for Akliillcum, since the tumulus of Akhilles is 
immediately under the eminence on which Sigeion stands, and 
there are no potsherds or other remains of an old town in its 
vicinity. (See, however, Strabo, 13, i. 32, 39.) The tumulus of 
Akhilles was excavated by a Jew for M. Ohoiseul-Oouffier in 
1786, who professed tp find in it some Ftruscan pottery, the 
fragments of an iron sword, and some other remaius. There 
can be no doubt, however, that those objects were all brought 
from elsewhere, so that a discovery of interest may possibly 
await a future explorer. 

At Qbeykli, on the way to Alexandria Troas, I noticed some 
fragments of marble in the cemetery and in a held to the 
north of it, as well as at a Turkish fountain, from which we 
may conclude that a Greek temple once stood in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

At Alexandria Troas itself three enormous columns, one of 
which is shattered, still lie on the bank of the pestiferous pond 
which marks the site of the aa<dcnt harbour, and nine com¬ 
panion columns may be seen in the granite quarries near 
Kochali Ovasi in the veiy places where they were cut Seven 
of these lie together in one place, and the two others a little 
beyond, a vast heap of stone cbippings coming between them. 

I mention this because the number of columns in each case 
has been wrongly stated in Murray's Guidehook. 

The ferruginous hot springs of Ligia, in a valley eastward 
of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, are still much frequented, 
and 1 saw the marble torso of a woman in the bath-house 
there. 

We passed a night at the village of Iki-Stamb^l in some 
buildings that bad been erected by an Armenian valona- 
merchant. While waiting for dinner I noticed a broken block 

H. s.—VOL. I. G 
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of marble in the courtyard containing the following inscription, 
which I cannot find in Mommsen's Corpus : *— 


A 

^T'HrclNEPof; 
EL/OHADf<|ArJl 
PONTiF - MAX’TMBi] 

EKYLlInvS-flami 
0*AED1L“CCN*SEV 


The rooming after leaving Ilci'Stambiil we passed very 
pleasantly in exploring the remains of the old Qi'eek city on 
the summit of the Chigri-Bagh, which Mr. Calvert would 
identify with Neandria. The remains belong to the early 
part of the Hellenic period, and the climb up to them over 
nigged and almost perpendicular rocks is long and fatiguing. 
But the view alone that is gained from the top would amply 
repay the visitor for all his pains. In front lies the rich plain 
above which tower the peaks of Ida, while on the opposite side 
is the blue soa and the pretty little island of Tenedos. South¬ 
ward, the view extends over Assos and Lesbos to the mountains 
of Lydia, while far away in the north-east is the mountain-range 
that overlooks Kyzikos and the Sea of Marmora. In fact a 
large part of Mysia is visible from tbe summit of Chigri. But 
besides the view, the traveller has also before him some of the 
•most perfect remains of Greek city-walls existing anywhere in 
the world. The summit of the mountain is divided into two 
separate peaks, the highest of which served as the Greek citadel, 
while the town stood on the plateau between them and the 
sloping ground on the south-east side below. Tbe whole is 
surrounded by a wall of well-built masonry, in a wonderful 


* Tlio inscription may be compared 
with the one on a granite column at 
Yckli (Gheykli), near Alexandria 
Troos, given in Le Bas 2^0. 17S2:— 


Oae(mr), divi Trai(ani) Parthict 
(filioii), divi Nerroe nei^os) Traianu(s) 
Hadriaiiua^ Ang. pont. max. trib. pot. 
viiL, cos. UL S iu. 
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state of proservation, which runs up to the highest part of the 
citadel. Ou the south side there are seven walls, rising one 
above the other, the lowermost of which (more than a mile in 
length) is pierced by eight gateways, flanked with towers. The 
lintels of each gate consist of large monoliths, the first I came 
to measuring more than twelve feet in length, and the blocks 
of stone with which the way was paved are still in their places. 
The last gate is at the point where the wall turns round the 
smaller peak of the hill. The foundations of the old houses 
may be traced in many places within the walls, and I discovered 
the remains of a large temple and a single-fluted column between 
the sixth and seventh walls. On the north side the Hellenic 
wall, which is here pierced by eleven drains, some of which 
are quite perfect, is joined by two walls of Felasgic masonry, 
which seems to imply that the place had been inhabited before 
the Greek period. The early date of the Greek settlement, 
however, is indicated by the polygonal character of the masonry, 
as well as by the absence of inscriptions or cement, and 
tbo rarity of any kind of oraamentation. At the foot of the 
bill is a fragment of Roman work, and between Chigri and 
Ineb a broken marble cornice with tho word Divi upon 
it Tho so-called Tomb of Aeneas at Inch is a natural 
mound, but the name is a curious illustration of a geogi'apbical 
myth. 

The only other * Note ’ from my journeys in the Troad 
which 1 need record concerns a short and mutilated inscription 
which had been dug up just befoi*e I saw it and embedded in 
the wall of a bouse that was being built at Kalessi Ovasi, a 
village not far from the quarries from wliich the granite columns 
of Alexandria Troas were brought The inscription, which 
originally consisted of two lines only, is as follows:— 



I must now pass to Lydia and select a few out of the many 
notes I made during two excursions through a little-explored 
country. One of the objects of my expedition was the famous 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris (Herod. iL 106) in the pass of 

G 2 
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Karabel, about three miles &om Nimphi. Nimphi itself, with 
its ruined Roman palace and rock-cut tombs in the cliff above, 
is twenty miles itdand from Smyrna. Texier’s drawing of the 
^gure had previously convinced me that we had in it an example 
of Hittito art, specimens of which are now being brought to 
England from the Hittite capital of Carchemish or 

Jtrabhifi) on the Euphrates, and that the monument of Karabel 
as well as the monuments of Eyuk and Boghaz Ecui near the 
Halys bore witness to a Hittite occupation of Asia Minor in the 
prehistoric ago.* The importance of this discovery for the 
history of the early art and culture of Asia Minor and Greece 
need not bo pointed out, and it was therefore desirable to verify 
it Now Texier had indicated in his drawing the existence of 
some curious hieroglyphic characters on the right side of the 
Fseudo-Scso&tris, and the discoveries at Carchemish and else¬ 
where had made us acquainted with the fact that the Hittites 
employed a strange system of hieroglyphic writing which is 
still undeciphered. Texier's copy was not accurate enough 
to allow us to decide whetlier or not the hieroglypliics in it 
were identical with those of Carchemish. The question, 
however, is now settled. I took two squeezes of the characters 
at Karabel, as well as careful copies, and the characters turn 
out to be the same as those that were employed by the 
Hittites in their distant capital on the Euphratea We may 
therefore consider, as Mr. Head remarks, that Sardes was 
once in Hittite hands, 'and to the governor or satrap of 
Sardes, the inhabitants of the valleys of the Kaikos, the 
Hermos, the Kayster, and the Haeander were then, as later, 
tributary.’ * 

But besides this iigui'e, which has been known since 1839, 
when it was discovered by Mr. Renouard, I was also privileged 
to see the second figure described by Herodotus, which bad so 
long been sought in vain. This second figure is on a monolith 
between the present path and the little Kara Su, or Black 
Stream, which flows through the pass, and about ten minutes' 
walk to the left of the other figure. The latter is on the 
eastern cliff, more than seventy feet above the road, whereas 
the former is on a level with the western side of the old path. 

* S«e my loiters in tho Aendmy, * BitUrryof tht Coitutgc of Ephesust 
August 16 *nd November 1,1879. p. 5. 
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This has long been disused, the present path running a few 
yards to the westward, and hence the second Hgure remained so 
long unnoticed, being buried in shrubs, with its carved face 
turned away from the modern traveller.^ Owing to its more 
accessible position, it has suffered much more severely than its 
companion sculpture; the breast and head are mutilated, and 
disfigured by the smoke of a Yuruk’s fire, whose tent was 
pitched gainst it when it was seen by Mr. Spiegelthal three or 
four years ago. It is 7^ feet in length and 5| feet broad iu 
the thickest part. It must have been this second figure that 
was described in detail by Herodotus, since the inscription upon 
the other figure is not upon the breast, as stated by the Greek 
historian, but at the side, while the spear is held in the left 
hand pointing towards Ephesus. In the case of the newly- 
found figure, however, the spear points towards Sardes, and is 
therefore held iu the right band, and os them is no sign of an 
inscription elsewhere, the characters no doubt ran across the 
breast. The two figures must have served as sign-posts, besides 
being visible tokens of Hittite dominion. The pass of Karabel 
leads from Sardes and Sinyina to Ephesus, and through it, as 
we see, the high-road ran in ancient times. I detected traces of 
this lugh-rood close to the second Pseudo-Scsostris, on the western 
side of the stmam, not on the eastern, as stated by Mr. Humana. 
At the northern entrance of the valley, on the left-hand 
side, is an artificial tumulus, called by the Turks ‘The Treasure- 
mound ;' and a little beyond it, between the mound and the first 
Pseudo-Scsostris, I observed a large niche in the rock which had 
been smoothed away as if to receive an inscription. About bnlf 
a mile beyond the figures, on the right-hand side of the pa.*«, 
is a double cave, called by the Turks the * Cave of Treasure.’ A 
stream flows through one of the cavities, into which it passes from 
the other at a distance of about twenty yards from the entrance, 


’ It was first discoTeretl by Dr. Jolin 
Beddoe, in company witb Count 
KduigsEuorck and Dr. Scott of Sontlt- 
hompton, in 1856, bnt os notliing was 
said about the fact, Mr. Karl Huumnn, 
who visited the spot in June, 1875, 
may olaim the merit of first making 
known the existence of the musing 
fignre. JIunuiim's dtiworery was 


lished by Prof. R. Curtius in the Arch- 
Hotogi»cJu for 1875, pp. 50, 51 

(where, however, the copy of Ilje 
figure is not qxtito correct, and the old 
road docs not run along the east side 
of the stream, os stated), and by Dr. 
Hyde Clarke in the AtAautfuni of 
Ootolier 16, 1875, pp. 516, 517. 
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as was discovered by George Fcdros, a Greek of Smyrna, and 
a companion. Three hours to the east of Kimphi, at the village 
of Karijalia, Mr. Karl Humann came across rock-tombs and 
niches cut in the cliff; and above the village of £kmes, on the 
side of Mount Sipylus immediately opposite the northern 
entrance of the Karabel Pass, I noticed a laige piece of lime¬ 
stone rock which rises very prominently out of tlic dark slope 
of the mountain. Though at midday it seemed to display a 
flat surface, both in the evening and in the early morning my 
binocular glass showed that an oblong niche of considerable sise, 
like those in which the Pseudo-Sesostris figures are cut, existed 
in its centre. 

I may add that in going to Kimphi I travelled along what is 
called the Old Road, which is now but litUe firequented. On 
the way we passed the cemetery of Sislar, which is filled with 
the fragments of marble columns and other iodications of a 
Greek temple that must once have existed there, and a few 
miles further on I noticed the foundations of another temple. 
Old mines of silver and antimony exist in the neighbourhood of 
Nimphi, and Mr. Spiegelthal informs me that he has found 
Byzantine tombs in the Foss of Karabel. 

In riding across the plain from Karabel to Cossaba, we passed 
a tumulus on tbo left bank of the Nif-chai, five minutes beyond 
the ruins of a Roman bridge, and shortly before reaching 
Cassaba two tumuli on the right. 

Sardes I explored thoroughly, and satisfied myself that the 
remains of the old Lydian city still lie under the ground, though 
at a depth of more than forty feet, both above and below the 
temple of KybelS. A little above the temple a Roman sarco¬ 
phagus bus lately been brought to light, and a little above that 
again I noticed an unexplored tumulus wluch probably goes 
book to pre-Hellenic times. In a field to the cost of the ancient 
city M. MUbIhausen discovered two years ^o a chambeied 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other objects I was 
shown at Smyrna a small piece of an axchaic gold ornament 
which was said to have come from it, but everything else seems to 
have disappeared. At all events, I could hear nothing about 
the remains. Nothing is left of the acropolis of Sardes except 
a mere shell, the top of which is as narrow os tho edge of a 
razor, the loose sandstone of which the bill was composed 
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having boen washed down into the bed of the Paktolos below.i 
I realised, however, the character of inaccessibility ascribed to 
the place in ancient times, as I had to climb up the steep and 
rugged side of the cliff, with the sun on my back and the 
thermometer at 101* in the shade. I carefully examined the 
fragment of mediaeval wall that adorns the crest of the hill, both 
inside and out, but though I copied every line of inscription 
that has been built into them, I could find none that has been 
overlooked in Le Bas. On the eastern slope of the hill I 
detected traces of an ancient wall which ran sheer down it, as 
well as the foundations of a circular building. 

After visiting the tumulus of Alyattcs and the other tumuli 
which stand on the same plateau, we explored the Qygacan 
l/oke. The lake was very low, owing to tlie long drought of six 
months that had preceded my visit, and I was thus enabled to 
observe, as Mr. Spicgelthal had observed before me, the remains 
of lacustrine dwellings in two places. The foundations of the 
old temple of Artemis (7) are very visible on the southern 
shore of the lake as well os of a causey thrown out into the 
lake. A Greek gentleman, M. Naoumi, who farms the fisbing 
along with a Turkish partner for 4800 Turkish pounds a year, 
has lately had some boats brought to the lake. Those are 
manned by &ir-skiancd Slava from Southern Kussia, settled here 
in the time of Catherine, who still preserve their features, 
complexion, and language. Three of these gave me and- my 
friend a pleasant row over the lake. The fish caught in it 
are carp, which are usually of a wonderfully laige size. Accord¬ 
ing to the local superstition every carp has a bitter stone iu its 
mouth. «If this is not removed before the fish is eaten fever 
will be the inevitable result If, however, the stone is removed 
the fish is considered innocuous. 

On our way from the Gygaean Lake to Urghanlu we were 
entertained by a Turkish gentleman, Achmet Bey, whose 
ciiijlik or farm is not far from Achmetlu. He showed me a 
marble lion’s head built into the wall of ono of bis farm- 
buildings, which he said had come from Sardes. As the style 

' The path by which the Mcdiea according to which the TuJnenble 
eoldier fonnd his way into the acropolis point was caused by tb« lion carried 
must bare bcou formed by ono of these rouud the citadel by H«les not passing 
landslips, and was consequeutly un* over it, is plainly to be explained in 
known to the garrison. The jc-gend, the sanie way, (Hdl. 1. 84). 
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of it is archaic, it might easily have been of the age of Kroesns. 
The art is of the same character as that of the archaic statues 
found by Prof. Newton at Brankhidae. At Urghanlu, where we 
spent a night, I saw what looked like a tumulus surrounded by 
a wall on the other side of the plain of the Hermus, and on the 
very summit of the Tmdlus range. I was told by the natives 
that it was ‘an old castle,’ called the ‘Castle of Mosquitoes,' 
Sevrijeh-Hissar. I may here note that the Turkish head of 
the police at Philadelphia averred that when hunting brigands 
in a desolate part of Mount Tmdlus he bad come across a 
monument of large size covered all over with strange characters. 
When I mentioned this afterwards to Mr. Spiegelthal, he told 
me that he had himself once discovered the same monument, 
which was inscrihcd witli Persian cuneiform characters, and had 
probably been erected by Darius. It is a pity tliat we have no 
copy of the inscription. 

The road fri>m Cassaba to Magnesia ad Sipylum winds round 
the north-eastern shoulder of Sipylus, and here I was informed 
that ‘ old stones ’ with letters on them existed in the village of 
Koralina, about a mile and a half to the left of the path. 
Owing to the time the soldiers who were with me hod wasted on 
the way I was unfortunately unable to turn aside and discover 
whether or not the letters were Greek. At this spot four 
tumuli and the remains of a fifth exist by tlio side of the road. 

We spent a long afternoon before the famous figure of Niob^, 
which does not seem to have been properly examined previously. 
At all events I discovered one or two facts which had not been 
noticed by e^lier visitors. First of all I found traces of the 
feet of the figure, or rather of shoes with turned-up ends, rudely 
delineated on the surface of the stone and turned inwards. 
Secondly I found that the head of the figure is surmounted by 
a small circle, by way of ornament, which is carved out of tho 
rock at the ba^. Thirdly, I noticed that the hair of the 
figure is represented very curiously by flutings. I am inclined 
to think that the image was originally intended to denote the 
goddess Kybel8, though I cannot explsdn why it is made to face 
the north-west, and the disfigurement of the face by decom* 
posed particles of lime which trickle over it in wet weather 
renders it difficult to say whether it was intended to bo male 
or female. Mr. Dennis, indeed, thought that the calcareous 
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accumulation below the chin is not wholly due to the decom¬ 
position of the stone, hut covers the representation of a beard. 
At any rate the original features of the image had dis¬ 
appeared, and the decomposition of the stone had produced the 
semblance of tears, before tiie Greeks had settled in Smyrna 
and attached to it the myth of the weeping Niob^. * The 
couches of the nymphs' mentioned by Homer in connection 
with the statue (Jl. xxiv. C15, GIC) must be the numerous rock- 
tombs cut in the cliff in the neighbourhood of the sculpture, 
which have the shape of a bed, At the foot of the cliff is 

a stream, fed by several springs, some of which are warm and 
aperient, and just below the figure is a small pool, filled with 
tortoises, and called by the Greeks * the Tears of Niob6.' 
This pool is all that is left of an extensive lake, drained some 
thirty years ago, which seems to have represented the lake 
under which the town of Sipylus was buried after the earth¬ 
quake in the time of Tiberius. The columns of a temple found 
when the lake was drsdned now serve to support the embank¬ 
ment of a stream which a market-gardener had diverted bom 
the main channel. 

The figure of Niobe, as is well known, is represented in a 
sitting posture, with the hands pressed against the breast, like 
the rude figure of the goddess Artemis Nanaea, which was 
carried in prehistoric times from Babylonia to Asia Minor, the 
Aegean Islands, and Greece. In front of the figure is a pit- 
tomb filled' with small louse stonea The style of art is 
thoroughly barbaric, and transports us to a period earlier than 
that of Hittite influence. It reminds me strongly of that of the 
curious figure cut out of the rock at Bujah neai' Smyrna, which 
was discovered by Mr. Spiegeltha), and sent to the British 
Museum by Mr. Dennis. But I was further strongly reminded 
of the sitting Egyptian statues in niches cut out of the rock on 
either side of the Nile, more particularly of that of Kofro-tari, 
the wife of Ramses II., at Abu-Simbel. Indce<l it is difficult 
to avoid believing that the Niobe is really a barbarous imita¬ 
tion of one of those Egyptian sculptures, so great is the general 
resemblance between them. 

After visiting the Niobd we dined at Magnesia, and there 
heard from a boy who waited on us of another figure carved on 
a rock in a niche similar to that in which the NiobO stands, and 
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at the distance of about half a mile to the east of the latter. 
Accordingly I started next morning for the spot, taking the boy 
vrith me as a guide. Unfortunately he lost his way amon|; the 
rocks and brambles of tbe mountain, and after clambering 
about the cliff for several hours under a burning sun, I was 
obliged to return to Magnesia without having seen what I was 
in scai'ch of My guide described it os a well*executed figure 
resembling a sheep, with the head, neck, ears, tail and wool 
quite perfect, but the legs so far injured as to make it difBcult 
to say whether they were two or four. The head points east, 
the tail west. I found by cross-examination that whatever else 
the animal was intended to be, it was certainly not a lion. 
While hunting for it, however, I discovered the representation 
of a large phallus on a smooth wall of rock, with two small 
niches of triangular shape carved on either side of it, and two 
pit-tombs in front, similar to that in front of the NiobS. It 
stands about a mile to the oast of the latter, near tbe top of the 
mountain, and in a straight line from a ruined mill. If the 
boy’s recollection was trustworthy, the ftguro of tbe animal is 
between the Nioh^ and the Phallus. The latter, it is plain, 
must once have been an object of pilgrimage, like a similar 
object I once visited in the Basque Pyrenees, near the village of 
Bidarray, hence called * the Saint of Bidarray ’ and still visited 
by tbe Basque women fiir and near in the hope of getting 
odspriug, which is on the inner wall of a small grotto on the 
top of a hill, and, like its double on Sipylus, is reMly a stalag- 
mitic formation. While searching for the figure of the animal 
I also noticed what looked like a quadrangular block of white 
marble bidden among the bushes upon the very brow of the 
cliff, about half a mile westward of the phallus. I examined 
it carefully through my binocular glass, and regret very much 
that I did not force my way to it, since I afterwards fancied 
that it might be the ‘ throne of Pelops,’ placed by Pausanias in 
this locality. (Pans, 5,13, 4.) At the time, however, I had 
forgotten the passage of Pausanias; and the great heat, the 
difficulty of climbing up a cliff with loose stones under tbe 
feet, and nothing to cling to except prickly shrubs, together 
with the existence of a deep ravine between myself and the 
block of marble, must be my excuse for not having actually 
visited it 
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A little to the east of the phallus, in a depression on the 
summit of the mountain, I discovered three natural pyramids 
of stone, and close to thorn two chambered rock-tombs similar 
to the well-known one at the foot of Sipylus, besides a 
cistern hewn out of the rock. Other rock-tombs on the face of 
the mountain, as well as stone implements found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some of which I brought home with me, show pretty 
plainly the prehistoric antiquity of these monuments. Mr. 
Spiegelthal has heard from some Yuruksof a monument exactly 
like that of the Niohd existing in the western part of Sipylus 
near old Smyrna (Texier’s Tantalis), about an hour and a half 
distant from Smyrna. If it were not for the brigands, many more 
monuments of the same kind might doubtless bo discovered. 

On the way from Smyrna to Ephesus 1 come across the 
remains of a Greek temple which has not been noticed before. 
Opposite Kosbunax, and on the hill top above the village of 
Belevi (not Beledi, os in Kieport’s map), I noticed an artificial 
tumulus surrounded by a wall of Cyclopean masonry. Descending 
the hill by its northci'n slope we come to the ruins of a mediaeval 
fortress, and a little behind this stood tlie temple. The 
city to which it belonged must, 1 believe, have been the Larissa 
of Strabo (9. v. 19., 13. iii. 2.), though, if so, the distances given 
by the Greek geographer are, as usual, wrong. Southward of 
Ephesus, again, and opposite Azizieh is another tumulus sur¬ 
rounded with a wall, first noticed by Dr. Hyde Clarke. This, 
however, seemed to tnc to be of natural origin, though 
the wall, which is built of small stones, is unquestionably 
ancient. After visiting Ma^osia ad Maeandi’um, we climbed up 
the Gumush Dagh, or Silver Mountains, partly for the sake of 
the view, partly because I fancied from tho Turkish name of the 
hills that some old silver mines existed in them. One of those 
I certainly discovered just above the village of Gumush, with 
its entrance now obstructed by a large fig-tree, and I fancied I 
saw another from the height on which we stood. Tlie view we 
enjoyed was superb; below lay the plain of the Maeauder and 
the ruins of Magnesia, Pri^nfi, and Miletus; in front rose the five 
peaks of Latmos, and behind tliem the snow'-clad summits tliat 
look down on Halikamassos, while the range on which we stood 
ended in the promontory of Mykale, shut in by the blue sea and 
the distant shore of Patmos. 
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By way of postscript, I may add here two Greek inscriptions 
which I procured on the Nile last winter. One of them is an 
addition to the numerous receipts on potsherds left by the 
Boman garrison at Elephantine which are known to European 
scholars. It is unfortunately imperfect, but, so far as I can make 
it out, reads as follows:— 

1. *Ai)3ovTiO? N^y<p wol 'lovXto? wpa«(Tope?) a(pyvpi- 

'RXe^aprU^^). 

2. Ai^pa^(«) Qtv^lrevj^eovfi'irovyXtfifj^ Au... 

3. rcty»;a/*(?)roi/ i/to? o H(?)oa/i(?)TOt> xarA... 

4. ...ap,(T) {^p.i}6ov. Apa;^(/ad?) Svo, d)9oX(oi5?) Tp<tc. || f 

II ty,.. 

5. AvpjjXiov Avraveivov Ka/crapo? rot) Kvpi{ov),., 

6. ’loyX(to«) Sepijkoc avyiypay^(a). 

The other was on the fragment of a small white sandstone 
slate which I picked up on the site of the Boman station of 
Maharrdka in Nubia. Here is a facsimile of it 



At the landing-place of Kolabsheh in Nubia I noticed a bmken 
slab of stone, on the side of which was the name of some 
Koptic Christian written as follows :— 

, t nAinEnMAiNEMnMoc 

It would be a good work to copy thoroughly and systematically 
the muldtudinous Greek graffiti which cover the walls of such 
newly-excavated Egyptian buildings as the temple of Seti at 
Abydos. No doubt most of them would be simply of the style, 

MENEKPATHe 
H KH 
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but among them must be several of interest, on account 
either of the names they contain, or the facts they record, 
or the forms of the characters in which they are written. 
It is possible that the autograph of Herodotus himself may 
yet turn up among them, since it is impossible to suppose 
that be could have travelled in Egypt without indiilging in the 
favourite custom of his age and countrymen. No doubt many 
of the monuments he visited, such as those of Sais and 
Memphis, have now perished or disappeared, but there are 
others still ousting which were probably seen by him. 

A. H. Satce. 

P.S.—The thorough excavation of the Khonai Tepd last 
winter, at Dr. Schliemann’s expense, has shown that some of 
tlie conclusions I drew from the partial exploration of it must 
be corrected. The mound was first inhabited by settlers who 
built their huts upon it and buried their dead in it; then a 
fortress was buUt upon the ruins of the town; this in turn was 
burnt, and altars wore constmeted and temple-walls built 
around what had now become a lofty tumulus. The successive 
levels at which the different altar-bases were found show the 
length of time during which it was a sacred spot. Finally, the 
mound became part of tlie necropolis of tlie histoiical Thymbra, 
to which the temple of Apollo bad been transferred. The 
layer of charcoal turns out to be the I'osult of the destruction 
of the fortress by fii'e. A detailed account of tho cxcavarions 
is about to be published by Mr. Frank Calvert in an Appendix 
to Dr. SchliemanD*8 JHon. 
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In the CowpU renidu of the Russian Imperial Archaeological 
Commission for 1877, which has just made its appearance, Dr. 
Stephani, one of the most learned and experienced of archae¬ 
ologists, has boldly attacked the antiquity of the graves dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. The circumstances of 
that discovery will be fresh in the memory of our readers. As 
soon as English archaeologists had on opportunity of examining 
the various objects discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the graves, 
they at once gave their verdict, all but unanimously,^ that what 
was found belonged to the pre-historic times of Qroece. And in 
this country it is now commonly assumed that the antiquities 
of Mycenae must form the subject of the first chapter of any 
account of Greek artistic production. But the reputation of 
Dr. Stephani is deservedly so great that his entry into the con¬ 
troversy compels us to a reconsideration of the whole problem, 
and a careful examination of the now light which he has to 
offer. 

This task I have undertaken, not without reluctance. And 
whatever may be my inferiority to M. Stephani in the matter of 
learning and experience, I have over him the great advantage 
that whereas he judges of the Mycenaean treasures from en¬ 
gravings and photographs, I have seen them not once, but many 
times, have examined them with utmost care, and have for years 
been seeking in all quarters for anything to throw light on their 
date and origin. And, moreover, as the treasures of Mycenae 

* See SevUv), 1878 (Ur. May 17, 1877 (Mr. Newton and Mr. 

Newton); Quarterly Review, 1878; Watklss Lloyd). An important ex* 
Con(emjiorar3/72evietf>,1878(Mr.Poole); copUon to thU nnanimity ia Mr. 
Prvcecdinge Society <if Antiquariee, A. S. Murray (A7ne<eent& Century, 
March 22, 1877 (Hr. John Evans); 1879). 
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Stand quite apart from all other remains of antiquity, all arcl)ae' 
ologista in approaching them ore. except as regards scientific 
habits of mind, somewhat on a level; no one can claim them 
as especially belonging to his province of study. We must 
borrow light whence we con, from prehistoric archaeology no less 
than from that which concerns itself with Egypt or with Greece. 

I must first deal with the dcstnictive part of M. Stephani's 
essay, that part of it in which he tries to show that the treasures 
of Mycenae cannot belong to the pre-historic ages of Greece. 
Afterwards I shall have something to say about the positive 
part of his polemic, in which he tries to show to what period 
they really do belong. I may at once say that he gives them in 
the main to the third century after the Christian era, but 
considers that many objects of earlier date arc intermingled. 

Now it appears to me that the whole polemic of M. Stopluini 
is led astray by two false ideas, idols, as ^con would term them, 
which take their rise in the circumstances of his position. Of 
these ideas the first is that the treasures from the graves at 
Mycenae belong to various periods of time, and are dissimilar, 
one from tho other, in character. Now this is a notion which 
might easily arise from going over the photographs and engrav¬ 
ings of Br. Schliemann, but would surely have been dispemod 
by a careful examination of tho objects themselves. After 
examining boxful after boxful of the treasures at Athens, the 
feeling in the mind grew ever stronger and stronger: Hhese 
things are strange, now, almost inexplicable, but they certainly 
belong to one inco and one period.’ Between objects which at 
first sight seemed dissimilar a closer oxamination discoverod 
curious points of rosomblanco, some trick of style, or some 
peculiarity of treatment which bound them together and indi¬ 
cated a common origin. I speak of courso of tho things found 
in the graves, not of those found in the earth above. This 
object reminded one at the first glance of India, this of Greece, 
that of Celtic antiquities, and yet on more careful coDsi<leration 
the likeness was seen to be but superficial. After all, these 
antiquities were more like one another than any of them was like 
the works of India or Gaul. They fonned a class quite apart, 
and mirrored a certain phase and degree of civilisation, of which 
the student even began, after severally examining these objects, 
to form some elementary notion. 
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Now it seems to me that this diflFerence between first and 
second impressions is exactly what must occur in coming upon 
the works of a new phase of art Suppose that to an archae¬ 
ologist who had never seen any of the antiquities of Mexico, a 
parcel of the pottery and other relics of the ancient people of 
Mexico were brought for judgment He would at once say, 
this object reminds me of early Greek work, that of Celtic, the 
other is purely barbaroua But he would arrive after sufficient 
study at the opinion that all belonged to one nation, with whose 
workmanship he was quite unacquainted. He would find 
radical resemblances running throughout, and even be able 
through induction to judge in a certain measure of the degree 
of Mexican civilisation. 

I think, then, that in treating the antiquities from the graves 
at Mycenae as objects dating from various periods and different 
countries, M. Stephani does them great injustice. No doubt 
some of them are in design and execution very superior to 
others. And sometimes the influence of Egypt is moro appa¬ 
rent, sometimes that of the civilisations of Asia Minor, some¬ 
times the style is purely local. Nevertheless all belong, with 
the exception of a few imported objects,* to one age and one 
race. Thus amohg all the vessels made of metal, although the 
shape of some seems to us far more civilised than that of others, 
there is none which witnesses to any mode of fabrication other 
than that by the hammer. It would appear that none are 
soldered;* all are formed of plates of metal beaten into shape 
and nailed together at the edges. And the gold ornaments, 
though the designs on them are of the most various merit, are 
so like in fabric that they evidently came from one set of work¬ 
shops. 

The other notion which appears to me to mislead M. Stepliani 
is his fixed idea that if the treasures belonged to the prehistoric 
ages of Greece, they would of necessity present the characteris¬ 
tics of archaic Greek art. Kepeatedly and constantly he returns 

> No doubt the Egyptinn porceUuo thlo appears to be o misuse of the 
WAS imported, and the ostrich-shell tom; he informs me in a letter that 
found in one grave. 8oe Appendix to he did not find in the case of any vase 
the German edition of Schliemann's an instance of the process. At tho 
A/yofWffft time I should not regard the 

* Dr. Sebliemann does in some cases occasional use of tho soldering process 
speak of soldering, os at p. 2S6. Bat as proof of late date. 
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to this point Again and again he observes of this or that 
object that there is nothing like it among early Greek works. 
And he points continnally to the fact that the art of Mycenae is 
rather like an art of decline than an art of growth. 

We may at once confess that the points of contact between 
the art of Mycenae and Hellenic art, whether in the iurckaic or 
any other peiiod, are but few. And we do not hesitate to add 
that in the treatment of the human figure, at all events, the 
workmen of Mycenae do seem to be feebly imitating a better 
art than their own. In fact there is at Mycenae a great deal of 
what is huniliar to all archaeologists as barbarous imitation. 
But does it follow that the superior art which set the model in 
this case was Greek 1 As early as the tenth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies before our era there were in Egypt and Western Asia 
schools of art which had reached a high point of perfection. 
And it was natural that Phrygians, Lydians, Greeks, and other 
semi-barbarians on the borders of the great empires of the old 
world should copy their works of art And that uulikcncss to 
Greek work which is so noteworthy in the treasures of Mycenae 
is the best of all proofs that the ait which was the mistress and 
teacher of the craftsmen of Mycenae was not Greek at all, but 
Oriental. What we call archaic Greek art can scarcely be shown 
to have come into existence at all before the seventh century 
B.C., and even thou existed only in very rudimentary form. 
How then can we expect to find anything like it four or five 
centuries earlier? If we maintained that the graves at Mycenae 
were filled in the seventh or eighth century before our era, then 
indeed it would be reasonable to search in them for works of 
nascent Greek art, such as are yielded by lalysus or Oomirus. 
But putting them as we do three or four centuries earlier, we 
take them entirely out of the field of Greek antiquity and 
relegate them to that of Egyptian, Oriental, and Prehistoric 
archaeology; and an archaeologist who has spout his life in 
the study of the remains of peoples who inherited Greek 
civilisation, is really especially liable to error on this point 
Much learning may merely mislead him, and put him besido 
himself. 

But I must not be understood to assert that tliere arc iio 
points of resemblance between the treasures of ilycenae and 
works found in places usually rcgnixlctl as the cradles of Gi*oek 
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art. The Archaeological Society of Athens expressly claims 
certain points of likeness between the productions of Mycenae 
and those found in a grave at Spata,^ in Attica, the antiquity of 
which M. Stephani would, I imagine, not deny. And in a most 
instructive speech delivered before the Society of Antiquaries,^ 
Mr. Newton directs attention to several points of likeness, if not 
between the work of Mycenae and that of Greece, at least 
between the work of Mycenae and that of Cyprus, Melos, and 
other places where Greek art was'to arise. In the shape 
of the Mycenaean vases as well as in the style of their decoration 
Mr. Nowton finds many points of likeness to the unquestionably 
early vases which come from lalysus, in Rhodes. He also brings 
forward the important ^t that some of the very archaic lontoid 
gems which como from the Greek islands were found in the 
tombs of Mycenae. ‘ In tho tombs of the Akropolis at Mycenae 
were found four of these rude gems, and the tombs at lalysos 
yielded hvo of the same chiss.’ No one, so far as I know, 
has denied the justice of these observations. Recently Messrs. 
Furtwiinglcr and Ldschke have reproduced^ the fragments of 
pottery found in the graves at I^lyccnae, and w'hoever will com¬ 
pare them with the early pottery of Camirus and Melos,* will 
not fail to find point*; of resemblance It is of course open to 
M. Stephani to say that objects of great antiquity might possibly 
be found in tombs of the third century A.D., but he would 
scarcely be able to produce satisfactory parallels. Moreover the 
golden cups, between which and the pottery of lalysus Mr. 
Newton finds points of likeness, are just the objects as to the 
late date of which M. Stephani is most confldeDt 

The criticism of the individual points raised by M- Stephani 
will not be here attempted at length, partly because several 
replies to his strictures have already appeai'ed,* partly because 
the discussion must descend to small detail and be almost unin¬ 
telligible except to those who follow it with the help of several 
large works. A few points only will be mentioned. 

Certainly the Russian arcimeologist could scarcely have started 
with a feebler argument than that derived from the presence of 
golden butterflies at Mycenae. Pointing out that the butterfly 

I See the vol. 6. * CoDze, MdUtJu Thmoe/Sae. 
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does not appear in Greek art until the second century B.C., il. 
Stephan! at once leaps to the conclusion that those of Mycenae 
must belong to an age not earlier than that. After making tliis 
remarkable induction, M. Stephan! does indeed mention the 
supposed fact that the butterfly is also absent in Egyptian and 
Oriental art But tbis is not so. It has already bi^u pointed 
out^ that there is in the British Museum an Egyptian wall 
painting of the period of the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty 
(not later tliau B.C, 1450), in which buttei'flies are portrayed to 
the life. By a mere chance this particular painting has como 
down to ua But wliat do wc know of the art of Asia Minor of 
that period, of the sculpture and painting of tho Hittites, the 
Lydians, the Phrygians ? Only the merest wrecks of tho artistic 
productions of these peoples remain; and to assert that they did 
not ropi*esent the butterfly is to make a great assumption. 
Butterflies at all events then c.xistcd. And if these insects 
may have occurred iu'the art of prehistoric Asia Minor, why not 
in that of prehistoric Greece, wliich seems to have been nearly 
connected with it ? 

And this butterfly argument which seems scarcely woHh 
breaking on the wheel of inquiry is yet one that M. Stophani 
specially relics on. And there are others like it. He singles 
out of the Mycenaean treasures certain objects which he con¬ 
siders to belong to the prime, and others which seem to him to 
testify of the decline of Greek ark In the former class he 
places a silver oenochoe,® tho noted bull's head,® a vase with 
plant-like patteim,* and the golden handle of a sword.* But the 
oenochoc is of just the same fabric as all the other vases of 
Mycenae, and its shape, though elegant, is in no way inconsistent 
with an early origin. It has no tell-tale ornamentation to testify 
to its date. The bull's head differs in many respects from the 
products of Greek art, and on the other band very nearly re¬ 
sembles the golden vase-covers in tho shape of the heads of 
animals which tho Eg)'ptians received as tribute from the jXioples 
of Asia Minor.® Dra. FurtwUngler and Loschke in publishing 
the piece of pottery adorned with a plant, do not seem to have 

* Academy, July 5, by Mr. Marmy. * Page ICO. 
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been shaken by its superficial likeness to Apulian pottery. The 
ornament of the sword-handle consists of spirals^ and closely 
resembles that of all the other objects in gold found in the 
graves. It does not seem to have struck M. Ste^ani as remark¬ 
able that the sword to which this handle belonged was of bronze, 
and of quite a different form and size from Greek swords. Yet 
surely if the sword itself is non-Hellenic, the handle will 
scarcely be Hellenic. 

Yet these are the things of most Hellenic aspect which can 
be selected from among the thousands of objects from Mycenae. 
Turning over the pages of Dr. Schlicmau’s book, from first to 
last one does not find a single object of which one can unhesitat¬ 
ingly say that it is of Greek origin. And yet Greek work is of 
so distinctive a character that any competent observer can detect 
it at a glance. After turning the pages of Schliemann let any 
man turn the pages of some work full of the products of Greek 
art, say the Kussian du Bosphore Cimmerien,, in 

which are represented the treasures found in the tombs of the 
half Hellenised Scythians, who dwelt near the Greek cities of 
the Crimea. These remains are not purely Greek, and yet I 
have found by experiment that of all the numerous plates of the 
vast work there is hardly one which does not contain some article 
the Greek origin of which we could unhesitatingly and instantly 
assert. 

Of the antiquities for which M. Stephani claims a date in the 
period of late decline of Greek art, we need speak of but two 
sets; the masks which were on the faces of the dead, and 
the rings. 

Now the custom of placing masks on the faces of deceased 
heroes is one which seems never to have prevailed anywhere 
except sporadically, and as an exception, but the majority of 
instances known to us date from late Roman times.* M. 
Stephani makes much of the fact that two gold masks found in 
the tombs of South Russia on the faces of dead persons dated 
from a period not earlier than the third century A.i>. He con¬ 
cludes that the date of the Mycenaean masks must be the same. 
It appears to me that this ailment is almost without force. 
Of course the moment it was known that gold masks had been 
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found in tlie graves at Mycenae every one thought of the Russian 
masks at once. I myself spoke of these latter in a letter to the 
Academy of 28th April, 1877, and before I went to Mycenae 
made a careful study of the antiquities of South Russia, in the 
idea that it might be possible to hnd something like them at 
Mycenae, an idea which an hour’s handling of the Mycenaean 
treasures utterly dispelled. But M. Stepbani is misled by those 
who inform him that there is any likeness of style between the 
Russian masks and Dr. Schliemann's. The former may be judged 
from the admirable coloured prints in the AntiquiUi du Sospkort 
OimmSrien, and M. OuvarofTs work on South Russian Antiquities. 
Their style is that of the age of Diocletian and Constantine. 
The barbarous Mycenaean masks are of an utterly different 
character. In them the eyes are represented as at once open and 
shut, the noses are mere square ridges, the mouths are huge slits. 
The Egyptians at quite an early period gilt the faces of their 
mummies, and the step between this and putting gold masks on 
the faces of corpses appears to me a very short one.^ Nor can 
we have proof that the races of Asia Minor did not in the 
twelfth century B.C. thus treat their kings until we find in 
Asia Minor a number of rich and inviolate toml» of the period 
which present no trace of such a custom. 

In the same way the evidence for the late date of the rings of 
Mycenae utterly breaks down. How can it be said that their 
style is Sassanian, when every one who is at all used to Sassanian 
gems and reliefs must see the difference ? Hovertheless I do 
not go with Prof. Sayce in finding close resemblance between 
the devices of these rings and those of early Babylonian 
cylinders. In some details there is a resemblance, but the 
differences are also striking. On the cylinders female figures 
seldom appear, never, 1 believe alone, but in the most curious 
of the rings there is a group of none hut female figures. The 
dresses of these figures, which seem to consist of a series of 
flounces, are of Babylonian type, but there the resemblance 
ceases. In fact the rings are quite mi gericris, which is only 
another way of saying that the links which must at one time 
have existed connecting them with the artistic activity of some 

> Professor Seyce t&ys th&t a fiiold of tlie eighteentli dyiuuty, Acatirmy, 
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people of the Levant have perished. And is this wonderful if 
they are really early ? What did we know of Assyrian art fifty 
years ago? What of Cyprian art twenty years ^o? Troy» 
Mycenae, Spate, have each lifted a curtain and displayed to us a 
new phase of serai-civiliscd work which seems to stand hy itself. 
We need a hundred more such glimpses before we are able 
fairly to trace the history of art in Asia Minor and the Levant 
during the obscure centuries which preceded the rise of the 
Lydian kingdom and the spread of the Greek colonies. 

Bat it is time to examine the theory which M. Stepbani 
himself brings forward as to the date and origin of the My¬ 
cenaean treasures. He reminds us that twice the Peloponnese, 
and especially the district about Corinth and Argos, was laid 
waste hy the Qoths. In a.D. 2G7 some Heruli sailed thither 
straight from the sea of Azov/ and after mastering most of 
Peloponnese were set upon hy the Athenians, under Bexippus, 
and destroyed. In 305 Alaric ‘ with his bands wandered for six 
montljs through the same district, capturing Corinth and Argos. 
M. Stephani thinks that on some occasion one or other of these 
swarms of barbarians, having lost some of their leaders in battle, 
buried them at Mycenao with their families, and heaped into tho 
graves not only the works of tho Gothic smiths, but also the 
spoils of the conquered cities. He suggests that as part of the 
troops of Alaric were Christian, and no Christian emblems are 
found at Mycenae, it is more probable that tho graves belong to 
the nation of the Heruli. He thinks that tliese may, during 
their stay in South Russia, have learned some of the burial 
customs there prevailing, such as that of covering the face of 
the deceased with a mask of gold, and his person with gold 
ornaments. 

Now without taking up the historical difiSculties which inhere 
in this theory, or displaying the weakness of the analogies on 
which alone it is based, I will mention but four objections to it, 
of which each one taken by itself appears to me of far more 
weight than the whole mass of objections brought against the 
extreme antiquity of the Mycenaean treasures. 

In the first place then, how is it, if, as M. Stephani maintains, 
the graves at Mycenae were partly filled with tlm spoils of Greece, 
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thore was not found in them one single article of which the 
Hellenic origin was clear and unmiatakeable ? What Greece 
was in the third century A.D. we know very well from the de¬ 
scriptions of Pausanias, who travelled there about a century 
earlier. Every city and every temple was a perfect storehouse 
of works of art, dating from all the periods of Greek culture, 
archaic, fine, and late, and in all materials. How is it there is no 
figure whatever of Greek god or Greek man, no figure even of 
an animal fashioned by Greek hands, not even a pattern of un¬ 
deniable Greek design 7 In the finds of treasures which belong 
to the time of the barbarian inroads such indications are, I 
believe, never wanting. Even in Kussia and Germany when 
Gothic and Hunnic chiefs were buried, in their graves was 
placed something telling of Greek and Koman art and civilisa¬ 
tion. In the grave at Novotk:herkask, on the sea of Azov, 
the contents of whicli M. Stephani compares with those of tlie 
graves of Mycenae, there was found a golden Eros and a bust of 
the City of Chalcedou, as well as a gold vessel with the artist’s 
name in Greek characters. It is inconceivable that a barbarous 
band spoiling Peloponnese and heaping the spoils into their tombs, 
should have contrived to avoid all objects of Hellenic character. 
If it were granted that they would melt down and re-fasbion the 
objects of precious metal, yet they would scarcely throw away 
gems and ivory and amber carved with Greek design, and 
scarcely deem them unworthy of a place in the tomb. 

In the second place, the metal-work and other work of 
Mycenae is not only not Greek, but it is as unquestionably not 
Gothic. What Gothic work is like wc know very well from the 
testimony of a hundred museums and a thousand tomba. Take 
once more the treasures found at Novotscherkask. These are 
described and engraved by Linas.* The most striking character¬ 
istic of their style is that almost every object is made up of gems 
set in gold. The figures of stags, of goats, of hares, and other 
creatures which there abound, are cut out with sharp edges, and 
the interior is diversified with stones of various colours let in, 
and with enlaced designs such as one finds in oarly Saxon and 
Merovingian work. All this is quite in the style of the bar¬ 
barian conquerors of Rome, but where at Mycenae is anything 
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of the sort 7 I only find in Dr. Schliemona's engravings a single 
specimen of the in-letting of precious stones. This is the re¬ 
markable handle of a sceptre formed of gold and rock-crystal,* 
which stands quite by itself, but the appearance of which 
reminds ns of the east, not of the north. 

Thirdly, it is quite notorious that the barbarous invaders of 
the Roman Empire were acquainted with the working of iron, 
and in particular made their swords of it lb fact after the 
Christian era, none of the military nations of Europe used any 
other metal for swords.’ And the Greeks, as is well known, 
imported much of their iron from the Euxine Sea. Aeschylus 
speaks of Xicv6tj<{ in the fifth century B.C., and it is 

utterly impossible that a people coming from Scythia seven 
hundred years later should bring bronze swords. But all the 
swords found in the Mycenaean graves am of bronze, nor was 
there discovered in any of those graves the least trace of any 
object made of iron. I attach the greatest importance to this 
fact. Even in Homer's days iron was coming in as a material 
for weapons, swords in particular; and its superiority,when well 
tempered, over other metals in edge and temper, must have 
made it rapidly supersede bronze. The Greeks of historical 
times used bronze for knives and arrow-heads, but either never 
or very seldom for swords. The Goths would certainly not use 
bronze swords. What is the testimony of M. Stephani’s 
South Russian graves? At Eoul Oba, amid relics of the 
third century of our era, one sword was found, of iron, as 
well as iron darts, and arrow-heads of bronze.’ In another 
tomb, dating from the fourth century B.C., M. Aschik found an 
iron sword.^ In a third tomb it is recorded that a short iron 
sword was found.’ I observe no instance in which a tomb of 
the Greek period yielded a bronze sword, though of course I am 
not in a position to say that M. Stephani cannot produce an 
instance. I may add that in the fourth grave Br. Schliemann 
found a number of arrow-heads of obsidi^, chipped with great 
labour and skill, and of a. type, as Mr. Franks informs me, of 
which the antiquity is very great indeed. Already in Homer's 
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time tho Greeks used none but bronze arrow-heads, and the 
Germans and Qotbs of the third century after our era used 
bronze or iron arrow-heads. The art of making such arrow¬ 
heads as those of Mycenae was lost in Greece and the rest of 
Europe in pre-historic times. 

In the fourth place, there is in the tombs at Mycenae a total 
absence of coins and of inscriptions. The two great inventions of 
writing and of striking coin made their way into general use in 
Greece probably about the same time, in the seventh and suctb 
centuries before our era. And although a rich grave belonging 
to a subsequent time may sometimes be found without either 
writing or coin, yet it is very unusual to find a series of graves 
yielding rich spoils and yet with no trace of either. Considering 
the richness and variety of the treasures of Mycenae, one may say 
that the total absence of inscriptions and coins would be, if they 
were more recent than the sbetb century B.O., without precedent 
and morally impossible. We are therefore compelled to place 
them above that epoch. 

To sum up: M. Stephani maintains that the treasures of 
Mycenae were buried by the Heruli about A-D. 2C7, and that 
they consist partly of the spoils of Greece, and partly of the 
work of Gothic hands. In reply. I have shown that there is 
nothing which unmistakeably indicates a Greek source, and that 
there is nothing which testifies to Gothic handiwork. Among 
the spoils of Greece there must needs have been coins, in¬ 
scriptions, figures of deities, or some such objects as are yielded 
by Greek tombs. Among Gothic works we must have found 
inlaid jewels and the well-known national patterns. The swords 
of Goths would have been of iron, not of bronze, and their arrow¬ 
heads of iron or bronze, not of obsidian. 

Much more might be said, but the case against M. Stephani 
seems to me quite strong enough already. It is a wonder that 
such a theory as his can be supported by so experienced an 
archaeologist. No doubt there is a certain analogy between the 
Crimean graves about which be knows so much and those of 
Mycenae. Both sets of graves contain a great deal of the pre¬ 
cious metal, with wliich the faces and the dresses of the dead 
are covered. But there the likeness stops. This profuse dedica¬ 
tion of gold to the dead seems to be a sort of vulgarity of wealth 
which has recurred at various periods of the world’s history among 
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the barbarians on the borders of civilisation. The Tartar hordes 
of the middle ages wrapped their dead in sheets of gold, the 
Scythic princes of the Crimea smothered their heroes with 
ornament.^ The Etruscans were scarcely less profuse. So the 
people of Greece and Asia Minor, when they were barbarians 
on the confines of Lydian and Egyptian kingdoms, acquired 
more gold than the living needed, and bestowed it on the dead. 
All this proves nothing about race or period. Some of the 
tombs of the Crimea, that opened at Eoul Oba for instance, 
are, as M. Stephani explicitly states, in design and construction 
almost exactly like the ancient building called the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae. M. Stephani would not venture to 
complete his theory by supposing that the Hemli erected this 
Treasury also. 

We naturally revert to the theory which has been put forward 
by many archaeologists both in England and the Continent, each 
introducing slight variations, but the general outlines remaining 
the same. It would appear that the graves of Mycenae belonged 
to a wealthy race who ruled in that city at a period not later 
than a thousand years before our era. The treasures themselves 
betray a close connection with Asia Minor, and at least occa* 
sional intercourse mth Egypt. Therefore we gladly accept the 
aid of tho Greek tradition which tells of wealthy Flirygian 
kings in Poloponnese in pre-historic timea And though we 
must not be betrayed into the error of treating Homer as a 
historian, we gladly allow that Homer rested on a historical 
tradition when he made Argolis the seat of the mightiest of 
Greek kingdoms, and applied to its chief city that most felicitous 
phrase TTo\v)(pvco^ MvK^irrj. 

PkUCY OARlMfBR. 
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ON REPRESENTATIONS OF CENTAURS IN GREEK 
VASE-PAINTING. 


Before coming to the disctisdon of the three unpublished 
vase-paintings which illustrate this article, and of the questions 
which they surest (Plates I., II., III.), it will be proper to give 
some account of the Centaurs in general, as figured on the 
painted vases of the Greeks.^ The passages or episodes of the 
Centaur myth habitually illustrated in this form of art are five 
in number, viz.;— 

1. TJvc hatUt of tho Centaurs and La^luie at the wedding feast 
of PeiritJioos and Sippodamcia, or Dddamcia, on ^fount Pelion ; 
when the Centaurs, being present as guests, maddened them¬ 
selves with wine, and one of them seized the bride; whereupon 
a general conflict ensued, ending in the rout of the monsters 
and their expulsion from Tbessaly. 

This battle is said by Aelian* to have been made the subject 
of a separate poem by an early epic writer, Melisandros of 
Miletus; but neither of Melisandros nor his work have we any 
other record. In our extant writings, allusion is made to the 
battle twice in the Iliad: once where Nestor extols the Lapith 


* A Aetch of 8om« of Ute cbanctorictie 
poUiU of the Centaur legend vaa given 
by the preeent writer in the C^)nthitl 
ifatjaxitu, voL zxrvixi. (1878), pp. 284 
and 409. The modom Utenture of this 
cnrionasahjoctiacontainedin: Bochart, 
J/ierosoteon, pi. iL lib. vi, ch. 10; 
Qaspar Baachet, Sieor de Muziriac, 
Comvi. tur Zet £pilre» cFOvide, vol. i. 
p. 149 tqq .; the Abb4 Banier, Jfyifiol. 
txpli/pUt par VITittoirt, vol. iU. eh. 12; 
Floret and Maizeray in MhnoirtsLiU., 
t. viii. p. 319, and t xii. p. 249; 


Millie, QaL Ewyel. ; Voaa, Mythdo- 
gucAe Br. Izxi; C. A. Bdttiger, 
ZTn'ech. Faent^emdZde, iii. pp. 76—182; 
Staelcelber^ Dcr ApoUoUmpel su 
BoMtae^ p. 88 »qq. ; Welek«r, Kl. 
Schriftent Th. iii. p. 18 tqq .; Gerhard, 
Oriteh. iltfth., t 644, and Id., Auserl 
V<mnbildcr, 121,130 ; Preller, QrieeK. 
JfytA., u. p. 9, tqq. 194—198; Stephani, 
CetnpU lUndH <2e la Comm, imp. 
tArthM. de St. Pitertbourg, 1865, p. 
102 egq. ; 1873, p. 90 egq.; Ac. 
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warriors, whom Ho Had known in his youth, as having been the 
mightiest of earthly heroes, and having quelled the mightiest 
foes, to wit the Centaursand again in the catalogue of ships, 
where the Thessalian leader Folypoites is commemorated as the 
son begotten of Hippodameia by the Lapith king Feirithoos on 
the day when he chastised the monsters and drove them from 
Felion.^ It is to be noted that in neither of these two instances 
are the monsters called by their name K€V7avpoi\ they are 
spoken of only as mountdu'haunting brutes, shaggy brutes, 
op^oK^i, In the Odyssty, on the 

other hand, the name Khncwpoi is used in the only passage 
where they are mentioned, which is in the warning against 
drunkenness addressed by Antinoos to the disguised Odysseus.* 
As the story is tiiere told, the feud is not in the first instance 
a general one arising at the wedding feast between the whole 
troop of Centaurs and their hosts, but a consequence of the 
individual misconduct of one of them, Eurytion, who is forth¬ 
with condignly punished, and whose punishment excites the 
wi-ath of his feUow monsters. In the Hesiodic Shield of 
Herdklti, not the battle itself, but the representation of it as 
embossed upon the imaginary shield, is described at some length; 
the Centaurs being called by their name, with the addition of 
proper names for the individual combatants on either gide.^ A 
fingment of Pindar preserved by Athenaeus relates the begin- 
niog of tlie brawl, telling how on the broaching of wine the 
Centaurs thrust away the milk that had been set before them, 
and seized the wine and were driven wild by it* Another 
fragment of the same author and probably from the same ode, 
preserved by the scholiast on ApoUouios, refers to the incident 
of the overwhelming of Kaineus, the invulnerable Lapith hero, 
with rocka* These aie all the explicit and porticular references 
to the celebrated strife of the Centaurs and Lapithae which 
occur in the earlier Greek writers. For a fuller narrative we 
must have recourse to authorities of later date, and particularly 
to Ovid, who in the twelfth book of the Metamorphoses tells the 
story with amplifications which run to the length of 350 

* 11 1 262 p- 161- 
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lines, and are partly, it is evident, borrowed from some Greek 
original.^ Not to speak of incidental references, the battle is 
also narrated by Plutarch,* and by several of the mythographers 
and annalists, particularly Diodoros and Apollodoros.* 

For the sculptors and painters of the great age of Greek art 
this was the central episode of the Centaur myth, and practically 
put its other episodes out of sight The reason of this lay in 
the lead taken among schools of art in that age by the Athenian. 
Populations claiming descent from Lapith princes had early 
found their way from Thessaly into Attica, where they hod 
settled in amity with the Ionian tribes. Hence the legend of 
the intimate friendship between the Lapith King, Feirithoos, 
and the Athenian hero, Theseus. In the mythic rout of the 
Centaurs on Mount Pelion, Theseus had home a prominent 
part in aid of his friend; having been, according to the common 
account, an invited gnest at the feast, but, according to the 
Herakleia of Herodoros, having only come to the help of the 
Lapithae when the war was already raging.* The exploits of 
Theseus on this occasion, along with the same hero’s overthrow 
of the Amazons before the walls of the Akropolis, came to 
be thought symbolical of the historical victories of Athenian 
prowess over invading barbarism. Among such victories it is 
expressly commemorated by Isokrates.® As treated in art by 
Pheidias and his contemporaries, the victories of Theseus over 
the Centaurs and the Amazons are types, of which the anti¬ 
types are Marathon, Salarois, and FlataiaL Accordingly we 
find the battle on Mount Pelion represented over and over 
again in the works of this school; among monuments still 
extant, in the frieze of tho supposed Theseion at Athens, in 
that of the temple of Apollo at Phigalcio, in the metopes of 
the Parthenon, and in the recently recovered pedimental com¬ 
position of Alkamenes for the temple, of Zeus at Olympia: 
among recorded monuments which have perished, in the 
pointings of Mikon for the temple of Theseus,* the reliefs round 
the edges of the sandals of the Athene Porthenos of Pheidias,^ 


> Ot. MtL JOL 182-5$5. 

* Plat Tlus. zzz. 

* Diod. ir. 18; Apollod. iL 5, 4. 

« Plat Thu., loe. eit, 

* Isokr. ou the Ecntauromochia of 


Theseos, SeJena, 16 ; on the Aranzono* 
siachio, Pane^., 68, 70 ; Archid, 42 ; 
Artop., 75 ; PmuUhfn., 193. 
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and those said to have been wrought in metal by Mys, from 
the designs of Parrhasios, for the adornment of the Athene 
Promochos of the same master after his deatb.^ But in the 
art with which we are here concerned, the art of vase-painting, 
whether in its earlier or later stages, this particular phase of 
our myth is far from receiving the same exclusive attention os 
from the monumental sculptors and painters of the age of 
Perikles. The potters even of the Athenian Kerameikos had 
it for their business, not especially to glorify the ancestral 
achievements of their own race, but to provide'acceptable wares 
for sale in the markets of colonial settlements belonging to all 
races of the Greeks, as well as in those of foreign communities, 
and particularly of Etruria. Accordingly they as a rule choose 
for illustration those myths or portions of myths which were the 
most universally current in Greek popular tradition. Hence, 
in relation to the Centaur myth, the particular incident most 
flattering to Athenian patriotism receives at their hands no 
more than a fair proportional share of attention. 

The most interesting representation of the battle on Mount 
Pelion is that given on the celebrated archaic vase bearing the 
names of the potter Ergotimos and the painter Kleitias, known 
from the name of its discoverer as the Francois vase,* and 
preserved in the Etruscan Museum at Florence. In this qiiaint 
and elaborate early pictorial epitome of popular mythology, of 
which the scenes are packed as closely as possible in bands or 
tiers one above another, the strife between Lapithae and 
Centaurs occupies a band on the neck of the vase; a place where 
it not infrequently occurs again in vases of some centuries later 
date, when, after the intervening periods of the Rigid and the 
Perfect styles, the fashion of decorating the surface with 
numerous superimposed scenes returns in the so-called Rich 
style of the decadence. In the Francois vase, where almost 
every personage and every object is identified by an insenption 
in a primitive Attic alphabet, the Lapith and Centaur com- 
hatants are severally named; their names tallying so closely with 
those given by Hesiod as to make it clear that the poet and the 
vase-painter had in their minds an identical version of the story. 
Theseus is present, and the incident of the overwhelming of 

^ Paxis. L SS, 2. 

^ J/oN. dtU’ Jfut. iv. pi. 56 i i rcA ZcHaug, 1850, pt. 28. 
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Kaiiieus is prominent. In less primitive ware, where the system 
of decoration no longer admits the crowding of minute figures, 
the battle is generally represented by single episodes—the rescue 
df tbe bride, the overwhelming of Kaineus, or a single combat 
between a Centaur and a Greek. A fine example is a hmter of 
the Free style at the British Museum, where'on one side two Cen¬ 
taurs precipitate rocks upon Kaineus, while a Lapith strikes at a 
third monster who on the other side drives the sharp butt of an 
uprooted tree into the breast of bis comrade.^ Generally, when 
a Centaur is represented wielding bis accustomed weapons of 
branch and boulder against a Greek hero who is not recognizable 
as Herakles, or ^^nst two together, (and such representations 
occur in all periods of the art), we may consider that the enemy 
figured is Theseus, or Theseus with Peirithoos, and that the 
battle in question is the battle on Mount Pclion. So, too, 
where a Centaur in the act of carrying off a woman is assailed 
by a hero again not definitely identified as Herakles. Some¬ 
times, in vases of the Perfect style, the incidents of this battle 
on Mount Pelion ai^e brought within the cycle of properly 
paloestric representations, and the enemies who contend {^[ainst 
the monsters are not warriors using the weapons of w'orfare, or 
snatching up for their defence, in accordance with the ancient 
texts, the furniture of. the feast,* but athletes, wearing the 
usual band about their hair, and putting forth the regular skill 
of the boxer or pankratiast.* But as none of our three present 
illustrations have reference to this particular subject, we need 
uot here discuss it farther. 

2. TJie encouiUer of Heralded and the Ce^itaure on Mount 
Fholot in Arcadia i when the good Centaur Pbolos entertained 
Herakles at his cave, setting roast meat before his guest while 
he supped on raw himself, but saying that he feared to open the 
store jar where the Centaurs kept their wine; which however, 
at the instance of Herakles, he presently opened; and the other 
Centaurs thereupon gathering about the cave armed with rocks 
and boughs, Herakles slew the first who entered with brands 
plucked from the fire, and pursued the rest with his arrows as 

* CaL VoM BriU iiu».y it uo. • See particnlftrly the fine example 
1266. at Flenmee (HcTdciuann, Z>ve 

^ Especially Ov. Uttatn. xiL S35 mminlungm MiUelUaiicHa, Florence, p. 
fVI- 86, uo. 16, auil pi. iii. no. 1.) 
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far as Cape Malea, where Charon, having been driven by 
the Lapithae from Mount FeHoUj had at that time his 
refuge. 

This adventure was sometimes regarded as one of the greater 
&$\a of Herakles, but more usually as a iraptpyop oBov 
happening in the course of the labour of the Erymanthian boar. 
From Thessaly, it seems, the Centaur myth had been transplanted 
to the Feloponnesos; from the mountain-range of Pelion to the 
mountain-range of Pholod, between Elis and Arcadia; or else 
it had sprung up there also in the natural course of things, as 
being a myth of the mountains common &om the earliest times 
to various races of the Greeks. The two legends ax'd closely 
associated; the name of Pholos sometimes appearing also in 
the list of Thessalian Centaurs; and Cheiron in his turn being 
sometimes represented as associated with Pholos in offering 
hospitality to Herakles, or again, as meeting his death during the 
pursuit Pholo4 to Cape Malea. The ordinary account is 
that the Arcadian horde consisted of fugitives from the rout on 
Pelion; but a reverse relation between the two branches of the 
story seems also to have been alleged (see Scbol. XI i. 266). 

The Arcadian Centaurs are, like the Thessalian, the children 
of Nephel^, a savage and unapproachable horde, untameablo in 
lust, ungovernable at the taste or smell of wine, subsisting upon 
the raw flesh of animals of the chose, and accustomed to 
descend from their mountain solitudes to ravage the adjacent 
country, armed always either with masses of rock or with 
severed bmnehes or uprooted trunks of pines. And as in the 
Thessalian legend there exists along with this savage horde 
the one humane and wise Centaur Cheiron, so in the Arcadian 
legend there exists the good Centaur Pholos; not indeed, like 
Cheiron, a trainer of heroes and husband and sire of beautiful 
nymphs, but mild and companionable, the host and friend 
of Herakles, by whose inadvertence (again like Cheiron) he 
at last meets his death. It is Herakles, the hero of all Greeks 
in common, but the favourite hero of the Dorians, who in tliis 
phase of the myth takes the place of Theseus and his Thessalian 
allies. 

The earliest literary allusion to the story which has reached 
us is in a fragment of Stesichoros preserved by Athenaeus, 
where the huge cup handed to Herakles by Pholos is described 
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as a ffKv4>€toi' .... ScTra? tfifierpoy m rpi>\drfvvov} The 
legend of Herakles and Fholos is not mentioned in Homer, 
Hesiod, or Pindar. We know, however, that it had early 
entered into the current conception of the popular hero’s 
history. There is good reason to suppose that it was included 
in the narratives of the two poets, Peisandros of Kameiros and 
Panyasis of Halikarnassos, who are known to have treated that 
history in epic form, the former in the seventh and the latter 
in the fifth century B.C.; as well as in the prose clirouicle 
of Herodoros, a contemporary of Hekataioa o -irapa 

was the title of a comedy by Epicharmos,* and the sub> 
ject had no doubt been before his time embodied in some of 
the satyriu shows and maskings common among populations 
of Dorian race. It was figured in archaic works of art like 
the Amyklaean throne* and the chest of Kypselos.* We cannot 
tell whether Quintus Smyrnaeus, imitating the manner of 
Homer about the fifth centuiy of our own era, is writing 
out of his own head, or repeating some ancient epic pro¬ 
totype, or using materials supplied by the later mythographers, 
when be describes the labours of Herakles wrought in relief 
on the shield of Eurypylos, and among them bis adventme 
with the Centaurs, ’when wine and the spirit of strife stirred 
up those monsters to fight against him at the house of 
Pholos.’ Some, says the poet, were shown prostrate upon the 
pines which they grasped in their bands; others still carry¬ 
ing on the fight with the like weapons.* Among the Attic 
tragedians, this exploit is mentioned in the Tnukiniai of 
Sopbokles,* and thrice in the Frenzy of HerdkUz of Euripides, 
once by Amphitryon, once by the chorus, and once by the hero 
himselfJ Headers will also be familiar with the allusion at the 
end of the Thalusia of Theokritos, in which Cheiron is directly 
associated with Pholos as being present and offering the wine 
to Herakles.® Other allusions are frequent in later writers. 
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Lucian expressly refers to the attitude in which painters were 
accustomed to represent Herakles and Pholos reclining together 
after the meal.^ Philostratos in the adds a curious 

touch when be makes the vine-dresser enlightened by inter¬ 
course with the shade of Frotesilaos quote, as a proof of the 
antiquity of poetry, the lines said to have been a£6xed by 
Herakles himself to the corpse of the Centaur Asboloe when he 
hung it up as a prey for the crows after the battle 

*'Aaj 8 oXo 9 ofhe 0€&v rpofiitav 6mv ovt A^Bpanrav 
i^vxofioto tcptfiacro^ av euXi 7 r ^09 [T] /card 

fii^a d/i€Tpo/3/o<9 KopdK€<T<TW. 

But for an explicit narration of the adventure and its sequel we 
must again go to the annalists and mytbographers, Apollodoros,* 
Biodoros/ and latest of all Tzetzes.” Diodoros in this con¬ 
nection uses a phrase concerning the Centaurs which is contrary 
to the usual way of speaking about them. Savage senselessness 
was a part of their accepted character: the saying 1 / 0 O 9 ov irapd 
Kfvravpoifft having been supposed to come down from Peisan- 
dros. But Diodoros, for the greater renown of Herakles, re¬ 
presents his antagonists as adding skill and sense to their other 
advantages: yhp Biayavl^ecdat vph^ to^ 9 dwo pikv fitfrpoi 

^eo^9 Svra^, r6 Si rd^p^ ^;^0*a'O9 iTnrtov, juifArj Si<Ttafidrovft 
^^pa9, ifivupiav re Kal <rxiv€(rtv dvSp(Sv. Apollodoros 

is pai'ticulor about the names of the two assailants of the hero, 
Anchios and Agrios, who fiiut came on and were first slain. 
Tzetzes, on the other hand, makes Asbolos the original aggressor 
and inciter of the rest; hence his gibbeting \ which Tzetzes, 
with especial praise to Herakles for his versos, recites apparently 
after Apollodoros. 

With the vase-painters, and especially the archaic vase- 
painters or those who imitated the archaic, painting in the Rigid 
style with black figures on a yellow or red ground, the exploits 
of the popular hero Herakles were at all times favourite subjects; 
and not the least favourite wa.s his exploit at the cave of Pholos. 
The representations hitherto known divide themselves into two 
classes: one (a) in which is depicted tlie welcome of Herakles 

* Lumn, Syixp. 13, 14. ♦ Died. W. IS. 

* Hiilortr. Hcrdc. p. 828. » Twts. ChU. v. 111-187. 

* ApAlInd. ii R. 4. 
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by Pholos; the other (6) the attack by the Centaurs, their 
repulse and pursuit. The industry of Dr. Stephaui^ has collected 
thirty-one known examples of group a, and fourteen of group b. 
In group a twenty-eight are of archaic or pseudo-archaic ware, 
and three only of the Free style. In group h, eleven are archaic 
or pseudo-archaic, and three again free. The representations 
are not strictly uniform in either class. In group a the huge 
or stone jar usually occupies the middle place, on one 
side of which stands Herakles, and on the other Pholos, some¬ 
times seen emerging from bis cave, which is represented as a 
black mass seen in profile and projecting towards the top—the 
\divov avrpov of Theokritos. Sometimes they shake bands over 
the jar, as in a vase at the British Museum,^ and sometimes 
merdy converse, as in one at Berlin.* In these cases the wido^ 
is often represented as covered by a great lid, painted white. 
Sometimes this lid has been or is being removed, either by a 
Centaur or by Herakles himself, and in one enigmatical instance 
Herakles is lifting up, instead of the lid, an unexplained 
elongated object resembling a human mummy with a snake at 
its middle.* Sometimes again Herakles is stooping over the 
opened 7rl^o9, and dipping into it with a smaller vessel, KuvBapo^t 
KvaBo^t or oivoxi’’)- Lastly, three vases depict the scene at the 
point where, according to the passage of Lucian above mentioned, 
it was commonly represented in the regxilar works of painting, i.e. 
when Herakles and Pholos ore amicably reclining at the feast.* 
Occasionally one Centaur, or more, is present besides Pholos, 
and occasionally the personage either of guest or of host is 
missing, although the scene is otherwise identified. 

Passing to group 2 b, in which the violence and rout of the 
Centaurs are exhibited, we find that the actual scene of the con- 
ftict is only in one of the instances coUected by Dr. Stephani 
indicated by the presence of the The number of the 

monsters put to flight by Herakles varies fimn two, the 
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coiamonest number, to eight, and in one of the richest and 
roost spirited examples of the archaic style amounts to six.^ In 
some instances Herakles appears not alone, but in company with 
his friend lolaos; and in one at least, that of the Berlin vase 
last mentioned, there is also present his patron goddess Athene, 
whom, together with Hermes, it is the custom of the early vase- 
painters frequently to represent as standing by this hero in the 
performance of his labours. Lastly, a small number of vases 
represent isolated encounters of Herakles with individual 
Centaurs after the dispersal of the horde; and there are a few 
more depicting similar actions in which no attribute or cog¬ 
nizance enables us to tell whether the victorious hero is Herakles 
or Theseus. 

To the list of Fholos illustrations briefly reviewed above, I am 
now enabled, by the kindness of my friend, the distinguished 
French archaeologist, Mons. 0. Rayet, to add another from a 
v&se in his possession (see Plate I.), which differs from those 
hitherto known both by its greater antiquity and its greater 
comprehensiveness; inasmuch as it belougs to quite the most 
primitive period of Greek mythologic art, and unites features 
hitherto only found apart in the several classes 2 a and 2 &. We 
will return to its examination as soon as we have briefly gone 
over' the remaining Centaur subjects known to the vase-paintor. 

3. T/u outragt attempted ly Neeeos on Deianeira; when 
Herakles, having in conflict with Acheloos won the hand of 
Beianeira, daughter of Oeneus king of Kalydon, comes with 
her to a swollen ford of the Euenos where the Centaur Nessos 
acts os ferryman; to whom Herakles confides his wife, but who 
attempts violence to her on the passage; whereupon the hero 
8l'i}rs him with an arrow, but not before lie has bad time to give 
Beianeira a philtre of the issue of his wounds, which is destined 
afterwards to prove fatal to her lord. 

Classing this well-known subject as 3 a, we may annex to it 
as 3 & a kindred representation from which it is sometimes nearly 
indistinguishable; viz., the chastisement by Herakles of a 
similar outrage attempted near Olenos in the Peloponnesos by 
another Centaur, variously named Eurytion, Monychos, or 
Bexamonos, upon another lady variously named Beianeira, 


* GerhArd, Avaerh Vaaeni. p]. 119, 1. 
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Maesimach^, Hippolyt4 the affianced bride of Azan, or Alkyon4 
the daughter of Eurystheua In either case the offending 
monster is spoken of os one escaped from the slaughter of his 
comrades either in the Thessalian conflict on Mount Pelion or in 
the Arcadian conflict on Mount Pholok The earliest mention 
of the Nessos story which has reached us is taken from a lost 
poem of Archilochos, where the poet was blamed for making 
Deianeira address a lengthened plaint to Herakles at the moment 
of the outrage.^ The story is told, as is well known, at full 
length by Deianeira herself in the TracKiniai of Sophokles,’ and 
again by Ovid’ and Seneca,* as well as, in terms almost identical 
with one another, by the annalists Diodoros* and Apollodoros; * 
besides allusions too numerous to catalogue. Among the gallery 
of pictures described or imagined by the younger Philostratos, is 
one representing this subject with features which we And actually 
existing in a mural painting of Pompeii.^ In vase-paintings 
the subject is common enough. One good archaic example at 
the British Museum’ is identified by inscriptions giving the 
names of the personages, and others ore not uncommon. Some¬ 
times additional personages, as the father of the outraged lady, 
and Hermes or Athene, or both, stand by. When the lady is 
seated for the passage on the back of the Centaur, and when 
Herakles employs against him the bow and arrows required by 
the story, there can be no doubt that the incident represented 
is that at the ford of the Euenos. When, on the other hand, 
as in a fine example at the British Museum, Herakles uses not 
his bow, but bis club; especially if at the same time the Centaur, 
instead of conveying the lady on his bock, has seized and is 
carrying her violently off; and if a smaller or greater number of 
unexplained additional personages appear; then we may infer that 
the subject of the illustration is one of those independent stories 
to which allusion has already been made.’ 

These stories are confused enough, especially from the 
way in which the name Dexamenos occurs in them. This 
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word would naturally signify the *host* or ‘entertainer,’ i.e. of 
Herakles, and sometimes seems to be merely another name 
for Oeneus, the AetoUan king and father of Deianeira. In 
Fausanias, Biodoros, and Apollddoros, the name is given to 
a king of Olenos in Achaia; according to Biodoros it is the 
daughter of this king, Hippolyt^, whom the hero saves from 
insult by the Centaur Eurytion at her marriage with Azan, or 
Axas; according to ApoUodoros, his daughter Mnesimach^ whom 
the hero saves at her Other’s request from a forced marriage with 
the same Eurytion. In all these stories we may recognise the 
attempts of the populations of the border-land of Elis and 
Achaia to appropriate to their own country ir^ments both of 
the original Thessalian legend of Eurytion and the bride of 
Feirithoos, and of the original Aetolian legend of Nessos and 
Deianeira. That such attempts were current as early as the 
sixth century we can tell from the account attributed to 
Bacchylides by the scholiast on Od. ttii 295;' and they are 
not without their reflection in the art of the vase-painters. 
When, indeed, we find the name Bexamenos transferred in one 
instance by a vase-painter and in another by a scholiast to the 
offending Centaur himself, we can only suppose a confusion, 
originating probably in the carelessness of artists and reacting 
upon that of commentators.* 

In connection with two polychrome vases, one of them of 
extraordinary richness, found in the Crimea and representing a 
damsel in the grasp of a Centaur, an avenging Herakles, various 
bystanders, and two Er^tes in the air above, Br. Stephani lias 
again collected and discussed, perhaps with some over-refinement 
of ingenuity and learning, all the evidence available for the 
illustration of this subject* To his discussion of the matter, as 
it is not touched in any of our present illustratious, wo must 
refer the reader j passing on to 

4. T/ie wimvig UTid waldhtg of TIutis hy when 

Cheirou taught that hero how to overcome the wiles by which 
the goddess sought to elude him, and afterwards bade them to 
their wedding feast at his home in the Felethronian cave. 

Among the early Greek epics the Kyp'ia of Stasinos was 

^ Pod. J)fr. Ikcchy]. Pr. 60. vow, ifu$. Borb. Tol. v. pi. 6. 
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that which recounted the iniancy and early days of Achilles. 
It is a disputed point whether the wooing and winning of his 
mother Thetis by hia father Peleus was in that body of poetry 
narrated in full, or only by way of allusion.^ A nuptial song 
of Peleus and Thetis is enumerated among the lost works of 
Hesiod, and may perhaps have formed part of the KaraXoyo? 
ywcuKOiv or the 'Houu; ^ from it Catullus is by some writers 
supposed to have taken the materials for bis famous SpUhala- 
miuDh. Pindar, who in his task of enumerating the family 
glories of his aristocratic contemporaries has occasion over and 
over again to tell of the training of their ancestral heroes by 
CheiroD, alludes several times to the capture by Peleus of bis 
ocean bride according to the instructions of that teacher.* In 
the Iliad there are allusions of Thetis herself, of Achilles, and 
of Hera, to her marriage with Peleus,* as well as others to the 
present given by the gods at the wedding-feast,® and in 
identical words, to the present of the mighty spear given by 
Cheiron himself, the 

J3pt$v oTifiapov’ to piv oil hwar oXXo? 

TraXXetv, dXX^ fuv oZo? iTricraro •jrfjXai^ 

X\7)>a6Za peki-qv, t^v irarpl fftikip 7r6p€ Xeiptov 
rii^Xiov iK Kopv<fnj^ <f>6vov ^ppevai iipoDeaabv^ 

Euripides in the Iph^eneia in Aults tells explicitly of the 
marriage and its circumstances;^ the meeting of the hero with 
the goddess, and her magic transformations, are told by Ovid 
in the Mclaiiiorphoscs: ® and the whole story, including the point 
about the assistance of Cheiron, by Apollocloros.® 

The subject, for the purposes of pictorial representation, 
divides itself into 4 a, the seizure of Thetis by Peleus, and 4 d, 
the marriage. The former was, we know, represented on the 
chest of Kypselos, and it is a peculiarly favourite subject with the 

’ Sec Bcrgk in ZrUtchr. far AUrr-’ liihm. vUi, 59-148. 
thuMwittniKha/f, 1850, p. 406, aq^., * 11. xriu, 84, 482, xxiT. 59- 

V’elcker, Drr rpMte Capita, il. pp. 92, » ft. xvi. 867, xvlL 195, 448. 

182; and on the other side Overbeck, • It. xvi. 140, aqq. xix. 887, aqq. 

Bildverte zmn theb. u. troiafh. Ifel. ? Eur. IjA. in Aul. 700-707, 1086- 

denirtla, pp. 171, 172. 1080. 

* See Overbeck, op. ciL p. 172, note • Ov. xi. 220'265. 

8, and M«rk8clK>nel, Oz/n/o{)vi r/Abri*. * Aiw>lIo<1, lu. 18, 5. 

* Piml. AVw. Ui. 50, 95, ir. 60-68, 
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Tase-painters. Sometimes it is represented with and sometimes 
without the incidents of transformation; these, when they 
occur, being symbolically suggested by the addition of a snake, 
lion, or chimaera, severally or all together, contiguous to some 
part of the person of Thetis. Both modes of treatment occur 
in vases alike of the early or black>figured and of the later or 
red-figured style. Prof. Overbeck in 1857 counted eighteen 
of the former and twenty of the latter,^ without, however, 
claiming completeness for his list; to which would now have to 
be added at least one signal example of the treatment without 
transformations, in the shape of the famous Kameiros vase at 
the British Museum, one of the most beautiful extant examples 
of the later polychrome style. In these representations the 
presence of the Centaur Cheiron, indicating by means of his 
physical •irapd<rraat^ the fact of his counsel and countenance 
in the undertaking, is frequent, hut by no means constant, even 
when a considerable numW of nymp^ and other accessory per¬ 
sonages, as Eros, Peitho, and lie like, is introduced. Well- 
known examples of the black-figured style are the scene on an 
amphora from Vulci, now at Munich,* and of the red-figured 
style that on the lid of a lekani at Naples.* 

4 i, the marriage of the hero and goddess at the home of 
Clieiron, is a subject of not nearly so frequent occurrence as the 
last In it the presence of Cheiron is naturally indispensable. 
By far the most important example is that on the Fran 9 ois-vas 0 
already so often mentioned. Here the veiled bride is seen 
sitting within a temple or sanctuary, before which stands Peleus 
receiving the procession of divinities who has come to do honour 
to his nuptials, and foremost among them Cheiron; who walks 
step by step with Iris, followed by bis wife Cbariklo along with 
Hestia and Demeter, after whom comes Dionysos, then the Honrs, 
and then the long file of Muses and of Qods. Another and 
later vase shows the same event in a much, simpler and more 
compendious form: Cheiron half emerging fi*om his cave, and 
holding out an arm to welcome Peleus, who, bearing two spears 
in his left hand, with his right leads along the downcast Thetis. 

* Ovcrbeck, Rt7<fte«ri«, etc., p. 172- ’ iAm. MV Iiut. L pi. 4 ; Orer- 

197. beck, cp. eti. pL rliL no. 4. 

’ Oerb. Auferl. Viaenb. pi. 227, * iQghirami, Mut. Chuttino, i pi, 

OTerbeek, Bemiith, £ild\p., pL yii. 4S, 47; Overb^k,#;?. cj't pi. viil no. 6. 
no. 5. 
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Our own Cheiron illustration deals not with this but with a 
later st^c of his relations to Peleus, viz.:— 

5. hringing of AchiUes to tfu cave of Cheiron; when 
Peleus at the desire of Thetis, who is constrained by destiny to 
leave him, takes their child Achilles to receive from the wise 
Centaur the training of a hero. 

The nurture of Achilles by Cheiron in the Pclethronian cave 
is a constant feature in the traditions concerning that hero. 
The account of it was probably incorporated in the same body of 
epic poetry, the Kypria, to which we have referred; though we 
cannot tell from what precise sources the Boman poet Statius 
drew the materials for the detailed recital which fills the opening 
part of his unfinished AckillPie. In the Iliad, allusion is made 
to the drugs of which Achilles had learned the use from this 
master, and which he had given to Patroklos, whom the wounded 
Eurypylos asks to apply them :— 

iirl B'ijirca (pdppaKa irdaot, 
daffhh, rd a-e Trporl d>a<Tt,v 
hv X.€£p(ov iBlBa^€ BiKoioraroi Kevravpoyif.^ 

Pindar, on his part, after celebrating the exercise in javelin- 
play, boar-hunting, and lion-hunting in which Cheiron practises 
the youth of Achilles, goes on to speak of his tutorship of the 
child in the same breath as of his good ofiSces at the marri^e 
of his mother :—* 

vvfi^evct B'aBrii drfXaoKoprrov 
Ni 7 p^ov Ovyarpaj y6vov t 4 oi t^iprarov 
drCraWev 4v dppAvoiat irdvra dvpdv at^cov. 

For the rest, the description in Statius and the brief account in 
Apollodoros* are our principal extant sources. It is a curious 
fact that among the whole catalogue of other heroes recorded as 
having shared the education of Cheiron, as Jason, Asklepios, 
Telamon, and a dozen more,^ Achilles is the only one recognized 
in extant works of painting. There is among the of the 

elder Philostratus an elaborate description of an *AyiiXK4oi<; 
rpoifxU} * and the subject, especially one particular presentment 


‘ 77. xi. 8S2. 

* Find. AVm. iU. 76-100 

* Apellod. iit. 18, 6. 


* See, e.g., Pindar, loc. eit., and 
especially Xenophon, Cjfnegvt, 1. 

* Pliiloetr. Imagg, U. 2, 
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of it, with Cheiron seated on his hind legs like a dog, and 
teaching Achilles the use of the lyre, is well known fiom 
a Pompeian wall-painting^ and from gems. By the Yase* 
painters, on the other hand, the life or exercises of Achilles 
with Cheiron are never represented. Nor do they show any 
hint of such a subject as that recorded by Pausanias to have 
been figured on the chest of Kypselos: the visit, namely, paid 
by Cheiron from his home among the immortals to the Greek 
camp at Troy in order to console Achilles alter he had lost 
Patroklos. They take only this single scene of the hero’s 
introduction to the master as a child by Ids father Peleus, 
accompanied sometimes by his mother Thetis. Prof. Over- 
beck in 1857 was able to count six, and fully to describe 
three, vases bearing this representation.^ In one Peleus strides 
hastily forward, carrying the child on his arm, towards the 
Centaur, who advances to meet him; behind Peleus stands 
Thetis, behind Cheiron the nymphs, his mother, daughter, and 
wife. In another Achilles is older, and stands on the ground 
lifting his left hand either in salutation to his new master or 
in surprise at his monstrous shape, and in bis right holding 
what seems to be a hoop. In a tbu*d Achilles holds out both 
arms towards Cheiron, while on one side Thetis is standing 
beside the chariot of Peleus. Another vnso representing the 
same subject was bought two years ago for the Louvre (see 
Fig. 4). Another, formerly in the Blacas collection, is in the 
British Museum, and is reproduced in our Plate II. 

Besides these five regular classes of Centaur representations, 
illustrating stock incidents of the myth such as first the epic 
and afterwards the lyric poets hod mode universally familiar, we 
may distinguish two minor and supplementary gimips, viz. ; 

6. CaUaurs in the character of huTUers. This is an asi)ect in 
which the monsters am coromemoiuted over and over again by 
literature. Cheimn, as we have seen, is expressly called by 
Pindar <f>}}p dr/pdrepoe, and among the exercises in which he 
traius the young Acliillcs is the hunting of boars and lions.^ In 
like manner Philostratos, in summing up the virtues of Cheiron— 
dijpae re yap iroiKtXrje ^Tirero ac.t.X..* Xenophon had put 

^ Z&bn, J)k uifrktrBrdijiOm Oma- ^ idso ColligtiOT). 
menu, Ac, Ui. pi. 32. ’ l*ind. AVm. iii. 46. 

* 0\*cri>c-ck, yi. eU. i>i>. 231-334. * I’liUcwU-. Hcrm, p. 303. 
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the name of Cheiron, and the list of his pupils, at the head of 
his own treatise on the chase. Statius, following probably 
some Greek authority, contrasts the peaceable avocations of 
the chase, as followed by Cheiron, with the wars and brawlings 
of his fellow-monsters 

■ at intra 

Centauri stabula alta patent, non aequa ne&ndis 
fratribus; hio hominum nullos experta cruores 
spicula, nec truncae bellis genialibus omi, 
aut consai^ineos fracti crateres in hostes, 
sed pharctrae insontes et inauia terga ferarum.^ 

But of the Centaurs of Arcadia no less, we are told by Oppian 
how they were wont to catch their supper along the slopes of 
windy Pholo^:— 

nfi/fiX TTo^a? drfput (jyvXa 

$Tjpofuy^, p^pOTrav p-kv eV’ i^v66ev 

iTnrotv ^fuffpoTCsv, iiriBop^iov €vp€TO Oijprfv.* 

A questionable Centaur on some Kameii'os gold ornaments 
Itolds up an animal of the chose with one hand, and may thus 
give the earliest instance of this aspect of the monstcis in art.* 
In all forms of art during the Greco-Iloman period, the hunting 
Centaur is a very favourite subject. His game, in works of 
this period, is ustially the liou and panther, as in the famous 
Marefoschi mosaic now at Berlin, and in several mural paintings, 
sarcoph.ngus reliefs, silver utensils, &c. In the picture of Zeuxis 
described by Lucian, the parent Centaur holds up a liou cub 
to please his young; Dr. Stepiiaui supposes that this was a 
novelty, and that the innovation designated by Lucian, when he 
speaks of Zeuxis having in his picture abandoned 
Kal Kotvd, was this of making Centaurs lion-hunters. That, 
however, can hardly be the case, considering the exploits of the 
pupil of Cheiron against lions as told by Pindar ; and considering 
tlmt the Centaurs early appear with the skins of lions or panthers 
tied nl>out their throats for a garment; c.y. in our gem, fig. 1 
(see p. 129), and in the Phigaleianfncsc ; compare PI. III. But 
it is none the less certain that tljc vase-painters make the Cen¬ 
taurs almost exclusively hunters, not of large, but of small game.* 

* AfhiV., L 110*77. • .sJcp Wow, p, 180, and Sdinuim, 

* Opi*. iL 5. La Xeenp. dt Kameirut. 
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Ja tbe representations of classes 3. 4, and 5, as we bave seen, 
Pholos and Cbeiron are accustomed to carry bares, foxes, or birds 
slung from tbelr shoulders by a pine-branch. But, besides this, 
there are mstances enough to form a distinct though not a nume> 
rous group, in which vase-painters have shown Centaurs actually 
engaged in the cbase.^ These subjects hardly ever form more 
than a subordinate decoration of the vases where they occur. 
Sometimes a pair of Centaurs drag each a branch in one hand 
and a roe by tbe neck in the o^er; sometimes one stands 
alone with roe, fox, hare, or bird slung from his shouldered 
bougL^ On a good example at the British Museum, two, 
galloping from opposite sides, hurl each a stone at a bird as 
big as themselves, fiying midway between them.* 

7. Centaurs in association vniJi Bacchus and his train. This is 
another subject treated very commonly Indeed by artists of all 
kinds in the Greco-Boman period, but very sparingly and 
ambiguously by tbe Greek vase-painters. What I have to say 
about this class of representations will come most conveniently 
under the discussion of Plate III. And now let us take our 
three plates in order and detail. 

Plate J.^The encounter of Herakles and the Centaurs on 
Mount Pholo^ \ see above, Class 2. Small two-handled drinking- 
cup of the form called by Panofka kotylos and by Gerhard 
koiyU, * but rather skyphos, the kotylos being distinctly charac¬ 
terised by Athenaeus as one-handled. H., ctm. 10, diam., ctm. 
14, or across bandies, 20. 

This cup, found at Corinth and now in the possession of 
M. Bayet, is technically of the same fabric, though somewhat 
unusually thin, as several others found in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, and fonning a separate group in the class known 
generically as Greco-Phoenician.^ The wares of this class are 
distinguished by bands of ornament and figures completely 
encircling them, such ornaments and figures having their 
outlines and markings sharply incised, and being painted in a 

* For tU thAt relates to the hnntiog * Cat. cf Paset inS, M.L no. 849. 

habit* of Centaurs, eossult again Ste- , * Jahn, Vauent, Kditiffs Zadtoiga, no. 
phani, Aeiufu, &c. 1882, p. 71, 18, eeo Und, Einleitong, p. czvii., xciz. 

end esp. 1887, p. 77, 89, 118. * On the cbaracteristtceof tiii* group, 

* t.g. Jahn, Vattru. XSnigs Ludvngt, see Brunn, Probltmt tn <Ur GaeMehie 
156 D, s Mieaii, iSforta, 92, 7; ibid, der FeuenmaJerd, § 12. 

583 a 
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black, or a brown iucUnmg to black, variegated with a red 
inclining to violet, and more sparingly with white, upon the 
pale yellow ground of the natural clay. Along with purely 
Asiatic elements of conventionalised animal and monster upon 
a flowered background, they early begin to exhibit figures from 
Greek mythology, often identified by inscriptions in a primitive 
Doric alphabet. In this port of his work the artist does not 
usually follow the conventional rigidity of Asiatic design, but 
tries, in a rude native way, to render for himself the appearances 
of life and movement. 

The cup figured in Plate I. is one of those in which the 
Oriental elements have been almost entirely replaced by primi¬ 
tive Greek. On the foot of the cup is painted a rude profile 
(reproduced at the bottom of our plate) of Atben^, a goddess 
held in especial honour at Corinth, and figured constantly on 
the coins of the city. Its outer surface is covered, excepting the 
bands of ornament at top and bottom, with a frieze of figures, 
from the ground of which the Asiatic rosettes and petals have 
been banished, and which represents, with a rough vigour and 
sense of life totally foreign to Asiatic art, the story of the 
Arcadian Centaurs.' 

The representation unites, as I have said, the subjects 2 a 
(the hospitality of Pholos) and 2 6 (the battle), which are 
generally kept apart Beginning under one handle (at the 
right of the two bands into which the frieze is divided in our 
illustration), comes the black projecting object which stands for 
the cave of Pholos, and from which are sxispended what seem to 
be the bow and quiver of Herakles, besides a third object hard 
to recognise. Below stands the great striped in red and 

white, and in advance of it an. enigmatic object which may be a 
seat or table, though it rather resembles an altar with firewood. 
This is a very singular feature in the representation. If Chciron 
were concerned, we might account for the altar by remembering 
that he was said in the Titanomachia to have instituted sacrifices 
as well as of other salutary practices and ordinances, 

cpKorj^ T* iJS’ iKapa^ Kal <rx^fiar OXvfnrov. 

> or the ruei yet known, that which exoeptiozul thinneea, foond at Argoa, 
offers the closest analogy to onr present and representing, but with lets spirit 
exampls is a tmsU akyphot of similar and movement, the stoij of Herakles 
form and fabric, with a similar dis- and the Hydra. Pub. by Conze, ArtJi. 
tribution of ornament, and of the same ZeiUng, 1859, pi. 125, 3, and p. 34. 
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But no sucli degree of civilisation is attributed to Pholos, who 
is expressly described as an eater of raw meat; and we must 
probably attribute the altar, if altar it is, to the piety rather of 
Herakles than of his entertainer. Behind this object, and with 
his fore'limbs below the knee hidden by it, stands Pholos, with 
the human part of his body draped: in his left hand he holds a 
drinking-cup; his right is raised in deprecation at the rude 
interruption to his hospitality. In advance of him Herakles 
(Sgured in the manner of early art, without his cognizances 
of dub and lion's hide) strides out gainst the foe. He is not 
using his how, but hurling boughs or brands which we may sup¬ 
pose taken fmm the altar beddo him; one of these is in either 
hand; a third dies through the air. This is at variance with 
the representation on the chest of Kypselos; there, according to 
Pausanias, Herakles was using his bow, as we see bim in the 
early bronze relief figured below (fig. 1, p. 129) and on other vases; 
but it tallies with the account as preserved by Apollodoros; as 
does the overthrow, already achieved, of the foremost monster; 
and the whole scene might be fairly described in the words of 
Quintus Smymaeus 

Kal 0? fHv wevAcpo’t irepl SK€ivro 

€^op iv dxov, of B'iht /uiKpfji 

Bijpioiovr' ikdr^ci ovB* a7ri\i}yov 

The ten unscathed monsters (a larger number tlian is shown on 
any other vase) flee precipitately, brandishing their piue boughs. 
Four face round with some show of resistance; each runs with 
long steps of his human forelegs, the right 1^ advanced and 
the left thrown back, and drags after liiiu his equine termina¬ 
tion ; in which, on the o^er hand, the expression of action is 
not attempted, but the two legs cling helplessly together. The 
whole S 3 r 8 tem of legs, equine and human, form something like 
a regular interlacing pattern on the vase. Lastly, coming round 
to the point at which we started, and with their backs to the 
cave, stand the quaint little patron figures of Athene and 
Hermes, the latter being identified by the herald's wand, and 
extending his arms in an attitude probably meant to signify 
sympathetic interest in the proceedings. 

Besides affording the most comprehensive illustration of the 
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Pholos story yet kaown, and I think the most spirited example of 
primitive Greek figure-drawing which occurs on a vase of this age 
and fabric, the design before us is of no small interest in relation 
to what may be called the natural history of the Centaurs. The 
question has often been asked, Under what form and lineaments 
were these monsters originally imagined as existing ? It is 
well known that in Greek art the familiar form of the complete 
horse, only mth tlie trunk and head of a man substituted for 
its own neck and head, is a comparatively late invention, and 
that the Centaur of archaic art was, as we see him in this 
example, a complete man with the barrel and hinder x>art3 of a 
horse clumsily attached to the middle of his back. This fact is 
expressly mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the figure 
of Gheiron on the chest of Kypselos,* and is confirmed by 
extant monuments. At the present day it is scarcely necessary 
to argue against one inference which lias been drawn from the 
fact; the inference, namely, that the Centaurs were not originally 
imagined as monsters combined of man and horse at all, but 
simply as a kind of wild man of the woods; and that the idea of 
the man-horse was a later sophistication due to the ingenuity of 
painters and sculptors. The author of this mw was Voss, who 
propounded it in his series of Mytkologiidu a work of 

much learning and much influence, directed against the theories 
of Heyne, who believed that all the gods of Greece had been 
originally homed, tailed, or otherwise monstrous.* All the 
arguments of Voss can in this instance be turned against 
himself He urges that Homer says nothing of the horse-shape, 
but simply uses the word ~ $4p, which is also used of Satyrs, 
and may therefore mean a wild man, and not necessarily a brute 
or half brute. Again, coupling the incomplete Centaur of 
archaic art with the genealogy of the creatures given in Pindar,* 
he infers that a mon-centaur was the original, and a horse- or 


1 pAua iil 59, 2. 

* Voss, J. H., Britfe, 

Tol. U. Br. 71. 

* Piad, Fyih. ii. 41, of Ixion 
snd the cload put iu plsoe of herself 
hy H«r« 

&¥*v ol riiitv hwtp^iaXor 

irol oBt* 4r 

tpifn oSr' ty 9*6y pifuu' 

rhr rpd^m Kdrravfiy, St 


'{nttat iSayrjfrdtffffty ifdywr' iv Ilo- 
X/sv 

ig Viyirtpro VTparht 
iaunac^t, 

iftttot roKtve’f, si ttarpi$«y 
Itiy rd 9'Birtp6f mrpds. 

The ordinary geneslogy makes them 
spring direct from the embrace of Ixion 
and Nephelb, without the intertening 
snvoge sire, the epouymont K*Vrav;>ot. 
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bippo-centaur only a derivative, creation of Greek mythology. 
Following up this idea, Bdttiger made an elaborate attempt to 
prove that hippo^entaurs were essentially connected with the 
worship of Dionysos, and belonged to the Asiatic monstrosities 
made popular by the legend of that god.' A conclusive proof, 
however, that the notion of the Centaur is of Greek and not 
of Asiatic origin, is the fact that in no single instance (I think) 
does such a creature appear among the sphinxes and other 
monsters made up of man and beast which are part of the 
regular ^tem of conventional ornaments on ware of the class 
now in question. But on this point we shall have more to say 
in connection with Plate III. Meantime it is enough to point 
out that is probably used of Satyrs only because of their 
brutal appendages of goat’s or horse's ears, tail, or hoofs: while 
the same word is used of Centaurs not only by Homer, but also 
by Pindar, who elsewhere expressly speaks of them as being 
men above and horses below, and in the Odyssey the line— 
oi5 Kevravpoto't Kal dvZpdffi vetACOv *— 

implies a distinct contrast between the nature of these monsters 
and of men. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes the four-footed 
nature of the Centaiir is implied no less distinctly, when Apollo 
says of the reversed tracks of his herds, 

^TjfiaTa 8’ ovT avBpo^ rdBs yiyvereu ovre yvvauch^, 
ovre \vKav iraiXi&p cvt ap/erav ovts XtoATav, 
otJre rc K^vravpov Xoctai^cva ^ero/uii elveu, 
o<7Tt9 Tola TriXMpa •noal A(ap7raXi]uo«r(.^ 

On the other hand, the passages brought forward in support 
of the views of Voss and Buttiger are either corrupt or bear 
another meanii^.^ The peculiar genealogy of Pindar, then, 
instead of pointing to any change or development in the 
cuirent idea of the creature, is doubtless simply au attempt to 


* B^tiger, VaeenfmdUU, ul 

* Od. xxi. 304. 

» Horn, iftre. 221-6. 

* Th« eniekl passage was that in 
Kalliatratoe, Stat. 12, where he de* 
ecribes the itatne of a Ceataar as being 
oi)« Mpi, Kari 'Oni^iOP tMra, 

dAXi irapa*\^ri9P t^Aif«rrt. ThU 
would hardly ia snjr case bear the 
meaning forced upon it, that tUo 


Centaur according to Homer had the 
figure of a men: and a convincing 
emendation of Niebohr’e gave the true 
meaning of the paasaga For Snfiiv 
read nod we ^ve a direct quota* 
tioD of the Homeric dmile, ri|f 'Opttp*l»v 
tixipet, used in deacribing the Cyeiope, 
Od. ix., 191— 

ipM y* i-'AXi 
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account for its shape according to the idea already current. 
In like manner, the uncouth archuc mode of representing the 
creature is simply a consequence of the weakness of early art, 
which has not yet found the way to embody the idea better. 

The more perfect mode is soon discovered. Monuments which 
it is impossible to date later than the sixth century B.C., no> 
tably the aforesaid Francois vase, and a fine series of reliefs from 
Assos at the Louvre,* already show the monsters galloping and 
fighting with the fore as well as the hinder legs of horses. 
Our own illustration (Plate I.) belongs to a more primitive stage, 
before the perfect Centaur had been invented. It would be 
rash to attempt to date it; according to tbe usual view con¬ 
cerning the antiquity of this class of ware, we might put it back 
as far as the eighth century B.a ; it can hardly be supposed later 
than the seventh. It has more of life and spirit, and less of 
Oriental stiffness, than the bronze relief lately discovered at 
Olympia,* which contains, along with a band of decorative birds, 
the same subject of Herakles and the Centaur (Fig. 1.), and also 


Fio. 1. 



that of the so-called Asiatic Artemis, a female figure with re¬ 
curved wings bolding up a lion or a leopard in either hand; and 
which offers no doubt a near approximation to the style of such 
monuments as the chest of Kypeelos and the Amyklaean throne.* 

^ Mon, dtW IntL iv. pi. 84. L. Ro^ on the chrat of Kypeeloo, see Peas. ▼. 
utrehSoL Au/sdlzt, p. 105, note 1, Vy 19, 1: ''Apn/ut Si vix oJSa 0' 
noistalce says tbe contrary. nr/piryof iorir M Td» 

* See Cnrtiua, Iku ar^iocht .Proruc- sol rp pir 5«{tf Kar/x*< ir^fSaXtr, 

rtii^ aus Olyv^pia, 1880. rp 51 rdr Aiotna. 

* For this so-called Asiatic Artemis 

H. S.—VOL. I. K 
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On the sevcnJ plaques of two allied sots of very ancient 
embossed gold ornaments from Kameiros, w'e find as in the 
monuments last named, the so-called Persian Artemis brought 
into near relation with a primitive Centaur (see above, p. 123); 
if indeed the monster be in this case a Centaur at ailj he has 
more resemblance to an Assyrian man-bull, being beardless, with 
stiff masses of hair on either side of bis face, and hind legs and 
tail more like those of a bull than those of a horse. 

To complete the reader’s idea of the original Greek Centaur, 
I subjoin cuts of two characteristic early gems (Figs. 2, 3) 


Fio. i. Fio. 8. 

in the British Museum; of which one represents the monster 
in the act of hurling rocks, another in that of carrying 
off a woman.^ The latter has this peculiarity, that the human 
forelegs terminate in feet which are not human, hut those 
of horses—a kind of compromise or transition between the 
earliest and the improved Centaur, of which I only know 
one other example; viz., in a black-figured vase belonging 
to Class I., and representing a symmetrically arranged fight 
between two Centaurs and two Lapitbae, at the Louvre. 
Other examples of the monster in his primitive shape, though 
not all of primitive date, are well known; and occur both in 
bronzes and in vases, especially in those found in the tombs of 
certain localities in Etruria.* 

One feature in which our Corinth vase stands alone is in the 
indication of the shaggmess of the monsters by straight incised 

^ R^reaentatioos exutly uulogou LenJbm^Ier, Kbs. 590, 591, 593; the 
to this lest, except thet the uonetere rase figun^ ITo. 591 ie now in the 
here hum&n forelegs, occur in the rude British Museum. This end a few 
coinage of Orreakioi, Zaielioi, end... »{tiii]>y would eeem to he of |/w»nl 
naioi, towns in the Pangaun mountains Etruscan mauufactoro; they nuy there¬ 
of Eastcru Macedonia. fore perhaps be talcen as representing 

* See Boss, ArehSoL AuftStu, pi. the peculiar Etruscan Centaur, Uar^ 
vi. pp. 104-105; MuUer-lVkseler, recorded by Aeliait. 
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inarkiogs on their human foreparts, precisely analogous to those 
. employed in mediaeval art for the wild man, or man of the 
wo^. These, together with their immense protruding beards, 
bring directly to the mind the expression of Homer, <f>^pa9 
\aj^^€vra^. Or ought we rather to think of the j(ppTaio<i 
or tufted dress of grass, which was the costume of actors 
who played the parts of Seileni and the like in satyric plays 
and to suppose that our draughtsman had formed his notion of 
the scene after seeing it quaintly enacted by some primitive 
company of Dorian mummers, precursors of the comedy of 
Phormis and Epicharmos, who were dressed in costumes of this 
kind, and carried dummy halves of horses attached to them 
behind ? Of the nature and antiquity of the various branches of 
Dorian pantomime and satyric show, Peloponnesian, Megarian, 
and Sicilian, we know too little to guide us in a conjecture of this 
kind.* Against it is the fact that those representations in which 
the as the costume of a stage Seilenos or Pappo> 

soileoos, are distinctly to be recognised, belong to late period of 
art; ’ while no indication of shagginesft at ^ appears on the 
bodies of Centaurs in ordinary vase-paintings, whether archaic 
or other. And in the archaic period of vase-painting generally, 
it is certain that the scenes depicted are those made familiar by 
epic tale and lay rather than by any early form of stage repre¬ 
sentation. On the whole we shall probably do best to see in a 
design like that before us the independent attempt of the 
primitive draughtsman to realise for himself an incident of the 
universally familiar Herokles legend. 

Plate II.—Peleus bringing the child Achilles to Cheiron. 


> Dion. H«L viL 78; PoUiix.iT. 118. 
142; 8M Miillor, ArthSol. d, JTuru^ § 
S8S. 6; PreUer, ffriteh. Myth, i 
p. 678, note 4. 

* See Bernbxrdy, Grundr. der grxsA. 
Lit. 2te Bcorb.. 2t« Th. 2te Abth. 
pp. 451-471. end Miiller, OeaeA. der 
Derier, iii. 7. 

* S.g. incued draMring ou a bronxe 
helmet, Gerhard, Ant. Bildv?. It. 2, 
and Mailer-'Wicseler, DenJb/i. 679; 
marble group, Mon. deJF InA 1854, 
81; Taaca, Jahn, Va$enb. pi. 1; Over- 
beclc,£ero£9cA.Rf7<ito. u.8 ; and eapeci- 


aUy two vaaea in the British Moseum, 
of which one (Lemonnant, it, ehwm. U. 
pL 09) ahowa Marryaa in anoh a tufted 
garment playing tha doable pipes 
before Artemis and Apollo, and another 
(C<dL Oaatellani) a reclining woman 
with whom a Seilenoe, or actor repre¬ 
senting a SeOenoa, plays the of 
K^rroSet, dancing the while . in a 
manner precisely recalling the lines of 
Anakreon, xxiYiiL 11 
iyit 

3<tXi)Tbr Vi* >i/T<K<ri 

K 2 
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Oenocho^; black figures on dark yellow ground. H., ctm. 29, 
diam., ctm. 16. 

This vase, found at Yulci, and formerly in the Blacas collection, 
is DOW in the British Museum. It is of fine and precise work¬ 
manship, in a style of which the present state of our knowledge 
does not permit us to say positively whether it belongs to the 
really archaic or to the pseudo-archaic period of the manu¬ 
facture. The latter seems indicated, however, by the character 
of the heads which decorate the attaches, both back and front, 
of the handle.' The representation does not essentially differ 
from others already known, except by its greater daintiness of 
execution. It resembles one of those above described after 
Overbeck, in that Thetis does not herself come upon the scene,^ 
and another in that Achilles is not shown as a stripling on foot, 
but as a diminutive child seated with his knees tuclied up in 
the arms, or rather between the open hands, of his father.’ (So 
in Apollonios, Argon, i. 657, Chanklo the wife of Cheiron is 
made to carry the little Achilles iiraKiv^ov, when she goes down 
to the shore with her husband to wish the Argonauts a good 
voyage and to give Feieus a last look at his boy.) A conven¬ 
tional tree of very dainty design stands for the forests of Pelion; 
in front of it Cheiron’s dog advances with his head and one 
forepaw raised inquiringly at the newcomers. Cheiron, wearing 
a cblamys down to his ankles, and slightly extending his right 
arm in welcome, carries over his shoulder with his left his 
customary weapon, a pine; from the branches of which, however, 
there are not suspended, as there are in most representations 
both of him and of Pholos, the bodies of hares, foxes, birds, or 
other small game; compare his qualification of/pSrepoi, fond of 
hunting, in Pindar; and see below, Fig. 4, p. 138. He is figured, 
as usual until about the fourth century B.c., under the old- 
fashioned semblance of a complete man, but with the hinder 
parts of a horse appended to his back. 

And this brings us to another question which has been much 
debated:—What were the precise relations of the wise and 

» Both in thU particular and in the figured in Lau, Die griteh. Varni, 4c., 
form of the ornament at the back of pi. xt. figs. 1, la, lA 
the Taee, though not in colour nor in • Orerbeck, Seroisch. Siidw. p. 288, 
the shape of the spout, our example No. 3. 
offers a somevhat oloae analogy to that * ibid. p. 282, No. 1. 
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humane Centaur Cheiron. the trainer of heroea in all noble dis> 
cipline, to his savage brethren, * nefandis fratribus/ the incarna¬ 
tions of unteachable violence and lust?- A very distinguished 
scholar, F. G. Welcker, still partly uoder the influence of the 
theories of Voss, wrote in 1831 to prove that, whatever may 
have been the case as to the other C^taurs, the heroic Cheiron 
cannot possibly have been originally conceived under the de¬ 
graded form of a demi-brute made up of man and horse.' 
Welcker, in 1850, saw reason to modify this opinion; but the 
precise nature of the relation between Cheiron and the rest 
of his tribe has never, I think, been satisfactorily set forth. 
Let us briefly examine it) taking first the Hteroiy and then the 
archaeological evidences. 

That Cheiron, then, was a Centaur like the rest the ancient 
writers imply with one consent, and without bint of any differ¬ 
ence between him and them except two : first, the difference in 
mind and temper, and second, a difference, not quite unanimously 
stated, of birth and parentage. Homer simply colls him the 
justest of the Centaurs," 3(xa(5rarov KevTdvp 0 v.* Pindar at 
the some time includes him in the tribe, and asserts his dif¬ 
ferent descent, by calling him KpoviBa^ Kevravpo^,* a Centaur, 
but a son of Kronos, and not, like the rest, a child or grand¬ 
child of Ixion and Nepbeld. The same difference and the 
some identity are again asserted by Pindar when, in speaking 
of Cheiron, be uses the Homeric word <f»jp -• 6tjp, a brute, and 
in the some breath calls him the son of Eronos and of the 
nymph Philyra, and a friend of man :— 

^OeXov \eCp0vd t « ^iXvpltav 
• « • • 

^t^iv rdv d7rot^6p,€vov 
OipaviBa y6vov evpvftiBovra Kpopov 
fida‘p-aic‘1 T TlaXlov ^rjp* ayportpov 

vovv ^ovT dvBp&v <f>CKov* 

The same account is followed by most, though not quite by 
all, the other ancient ^vr^ters who mention the generation of 

' Weldcer, Kl. Sehri/Unt Th. UL, • Find. Non, iiL 47; comp. ffftJi. 
zit den AUerikUyaem der fftiUntnde, ir. 116. 

1, Cheiron der Phiilifride, and Id,, Xkr * Pind. Pyth, iii. ad. inU; and com* 
cpiieAc Oychie, U. p. 410, egq. paniv. 119, 4«7«s ’Idoofa 

* 11. ^ 8S2. KvtXitOKmw wfocri'ita. 
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Cheiron.' ‘Id giving it, we are told, ‘ the author of the Giganto- 
machia * added that the vi^t of Kronos to Philyra was paid in 
the form of a horse.^ It is doubtful what can he the poem 
here alluded to. The battle of gods and giants on the Phlegraean 
plain seems to have been unknown to Homer and Hesiod, and 
to have formed the subject of no early epic composition. The 
first extant allusion to it is in Pindar.* It has been con¬ 
jectured that the reference should rightly be, not to a CHganto- 
macKia, but to the Tiiawmachia of Arktinos or Eumelos. 
In that case, it would be established that the early epic poets 
thought of Cheiron as a half-horse like the rest •, otherwise the 
attribution of a horse shape to his sire would have no meaning. 
The story was certainly told in this form by the logographer 
Pherekydes, whose date is somewhat uncertain, but who was 
probably a contemporary and survivor of Pindar.* The inter¬ 
vention of Kronos in the form of a horse in the generation of 
Cheiron is quite analogous to Pindar’s own detail concerning 
the intervention of the Magnesian mares in the generation of 
the Centaurs. Both have been token as indicating the gradual 
working out, within liistorical times, of the noUon of the man- 
horse in the Greek mind. Both should rather be taken as 
inventions of the poets to account for a notion which had been 
current from the first® The story of Kronos and Philyra is 
told in full by ApoUonios, who explicitly describes Cheiron as 
being, in consequence of his parentage, 

SXKa 

aXXa arcCKavrov.* 

So in Ovid, he is explicitly 

‘ semiuir, et flaui corpore mixtus equi.' 


* See Welckw, Kl. Sekri/Un, Tb. 
lii p. S, note 13. ' 

* Schol. ad Apollon, i. £54. The 
Mate comraeatator anya, in the ntue 
oonneetioa, tlut Saidae, ir reSt 9*r- 
raXucott, repreaented Cheiron as a sou 
of Ixion like the other Centanre. 

* Piitd. Km. t 67. 

* Pherek. fr. ed. Sturts, 38. 

‘ This is, indeed, the natural inter* 
pretation of the often-i^aoted words of 
Galen, when he sajra tl^t Pindar was 
quite right as a poet in adopting the 


popular myth of the Contavn, but quite 
wrong in attempting to improTe upon it 
by explanatory additions. ntfSopor S’ •! 
flip ii srotifri)} Tpefftirai rb r&r K«t>rai>- 
fiv99\iy>itM aur^, it 

8* As Kai Ti TipirroTtpop t&p 

iXAtf V irpopwiouiimt iriKfta 

ypi^ip (hero is quoted Pyth. ir. 45, 
s;;.) hriTinifriop eJnf spoerer^ret 

ritf ffoflas. De u$. part. iU. 

* Argon. iL 1281-1248 and in like 
manner Verg. Oeorg. iii. 92; Or. 
Meianu ri. 126. 
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ClieiroD, then, as to bis physical configuration, was imagined 
according to our evidences to be a man-horse like the rest: only 
that bis countenance was naturally conceived as noble instead of 
debased. As to his habits, he lived with the rest on Mount Pelion, 
and was in some sort their master; Pindar speaks of his * ruling 
in the glades of Pelion.* He was thought of as leading the rest 
to festivity, as at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis,' or to 
a righteous attack on fraudulent men, as in the invocation against 
dishonest potters of the pseudo-Homeric Kofitvoff} He is the 
hunter of the tribe 2^^" excellence. But he takes no part in their 
brawls and blood-shedding; and sometimes he can bafile if he 
cannot correct the ferocious propensities of his tribe; as when 
he helps Peleus to defend himself against them by finding 
for him the sword which his enemies have put away from 
})im during his sleep.* According to the common account, 
he shares in the general flight of his race from Thessaly to 
the Peloponnesos, and there perishes in the same slaughter that 
overtook tho rest at the hands of Herakles. On the other hand, 
while the rest of Ids tribe are the terror of mortal women, 
Cbeiron is domesticated in his cave with his mother Philyra, his 
wife Chariklo,* and his daughter Endeis, all three of them nymphs. 
Ende'is was by Aiakos the mother of Peleus, so that Cheiron was 
not only the teacher but the ancestor of that hero and of 
Achilles. This account was, however, derived by some, who 
called Endeis the daughter not of the Centaur Cheiron, but of 
the robber Skeiron *; but in any cose a historical clan, exercising 
the practice of medicine, called themselves Cheironidai, and 
claimed lineal descent from the * divine monster.* Once given 
the idea of a civilised Centaur side by side with the rest, and 
these relations with mankind seem to flow naturally from it. 

As to the roythologic signification of his descent from Kronos 
and Philyra—to be descended from Kronos means, of course, no 
more than to be an object of ancient and immemorial tradition 
in the land. The nymph Philyra, sometimes spoken of as a 
Nald or Okeanid, is in all pro^bility the njTiiph of a healing 
tree, the linden or lime. Welckcr, finding the form and pro¬ 
nunciation Phillyrides, adopted for the sake of 


1 £nr. IpA. inAuL 10S8 aqq. 
* Horn. Rf^ 17. 

’ Apollod. iU. IS, 8. 


* Pind. PifOi. ir. 102. 
» e.g. Pans. U. 29, 7. 
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metrical convenience in several Greek and Latin authors,^ 
strangely supposed that tfnXvpa « ^vXKvpa, and remembering 
the frequent use of ^vXXa, ^irut ^vKKa, vatvva <^vXKa, and 
the like, for healing herbs, proposed to regard Philyra as 
personifying the virtues of such herbs in general. But the 
name Philyra itself, whether in Greek or Latin, as well as 
the alternative ^tin form of the metronymic, Philyreius,. has 
the first syllable shortand it is most natural to suppose 
that the mother of Cheiron thus named is the nymph of the 
tree <f^t\vpa = tilia « linden (compare the frble of Hyginus, 
in which she is said to have been transformed into such a 
tree), just as the mother of Pholos is said to have been the 
nympb of the tree fuXla. As to the bearing of this parentage 
upon the character* of Cheiron as the father of medicine and 
teacher of Asklepios, I do not find in the ancient medical or 
botanical writers that any special virtues are attributed to this 
tree. But it is an interesting fact, for the communication of which 
I am indebted to M. Gennadius, that in modem Greece a sudorific 
potion much in use among the common people happens to consist 
of a decoction or tisam of the leaves and flowers of the lime; 
which grows abundantly in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Bulgaria, 
and also in parts of Greece proper, where it is usually called 
^Xaftovpla, but in some districts of the Peloponnese still <fn\ov- 
pla? It is possible that in this popular custom we may have 
the survival of a traditional belief in the virtues of the lime, 
which, although not recorded by ancient literature, caused the 
nymph of that tree to be chosen by the imagination of the 
early Greeks as the mother of Cheiron. 

iSiming now to the representations of Cheiron on ancient 
vases, we And that there is, down to a certain period in the 
history of the art, a distinction made between him and the 
other Centaurs. We have seen in what clumsy shape the 
primitive efforts of graphic art embodied the mythic idea of 
the man-horse (PL I. and Figs. 1, 2,8). And we have seen that in 
monuments as early as the Assos reliefs and the Francois vase 

* Hm. Tkeog. 1001; Phid. 43; ApoUonios, M. 1283; Verg. Gtorg. 

Ui. l,ix. 80; ApoUonios, i 554; iii 02; y4l. Flftco. r. 153; Ov. 
Verg. Gtorg. iii. 550; FroperL iL Mdam. it 676, viL 852. 
h 60. * See aleo Koch, Dit B&unu vnd 

‘ «.g. Piod. PgtK ir. lOS, ik’em. iii. ' StrSuehc OriccJiehUauit, p. 284. 
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this helpless monster, with the forelegs of a man, is already 
replaced by an improved monster with the forelegs of a horse. 
Replaced, that is, in the case of Centaurs in general, but not 
yet in the case of Cheiron. In the Francois vase itself, where the 
Centaurs engaged against the Lapitboe are of the improved kind, 
enough is left of the defaced figure of Cbciron to make it 
certain that his lower fore-limbs are still, on the other hand, those 
of a man. This is the rule during all the early phases of the 
art, at least down to the end of the fifth century B.c. While 
the vases, real or imitative, of the black-figured or archaic 
style which we suppose to be characteristic of the period about 
OL 70-80 habitually show the developed type of Centaur 
aliko in subjects 1, the battle with the Lapithae; 2, the rout at 
the cave of Fholos; and 3, the chastisement of Nessos or Eurytion, 
—in subjects 4, the winning or wedding of Thetis, and 5, the 
reception of Achilles at the Felethronian cave, the same class 
of vases invariably show the undeveloped form. While the 
general horde of Centaurs, both Thessalian and Arcadian, 
including Fholos himself, have become horses with only the 
heads and chests of men, Cheiron is a draped philosopher en¬ 
cumbered with half a horse a ierffo. In his case, then, the 
vase-painters are exceptionally conservative. They are unwilling, 
it seems, to increase his activity at the expense of his humanity* 
Instead of changing his primitive configuration, they retain it, 
draped in the manner of our illustration. This is the case even 
in an example of the Free or red-figured style like that lately 
acquired for the Museum of the Louvre, and shown in a reduced 
form in the woodcut on the next page (Fig. 4), an example which 
cannot well be of earlier date than the end of the fifth century 
B.C. I do not, indeed, know of any instance yet discovered in 
which the developed form is adopted for Cheiron in this particular 
subject. In the subject of the wrestling-match of Feleus and 
Thetis, it is only adopted in vases of the rich style belonging 
probably to the third or even second century ac.^ 

Among artists whose works have come down to us, the early 
vase-painters of the fifth century, or those who imitated their 
manner, are alone in treating Cheiron in the manner we have 
seen. In all other add later forms of art where Cheiron appeara 


^ e,g. Orerbeck, fftroitch. Siidte. pi. rii fig. 8, and viii fig. $. 
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as in the mural paintings, gems, and sarcophagi where he is 
figured as the instructor of Achilles, or in those works where he is 
represented translated after death to the skies and appearing 
as the sign of a constellation, or in those, like the well-known 
Byzantine manuscript of Bioskorides at Vienna, where he figures 
as the father and instructor of physicians,—in all these alike he 
is regularly designed in the complete likeness of a developed man- 
horse. It is possible that the late poet Nonnos may furnish evi¬ 
dence of some exceptional treatment of him on the part of artists 
of a higher class (in his time, probably, the painted vases of the 
ancient Greeks were all buried away in tombs), when he writes 
Zirmov eKo? fxovrt avvofiapree \elp^v 

dXXo^i/^v ^<<>v dj(^ivop v7r^vr}v} 

The last words no doubt only refer to the point that Cheiron 
was not, like other Centaurs, harnessed and bridled to the cor 
of Bacchus; but dXXo^o^v must indicate some difference of 
structure or appearance between him and the rest. But Nonnos 
in his Dtonytiaka so completely deports from all the known 
traditions of earlier antiquity concerning these monsters, and 
so confuses the matter with Asiatic fancies and subtleties, that 
there is little to the purpose to be learnt from him. The words 
avdpuiir^ ofioux} used of Cheiron by Fhilosfjratos* in all prob¬ 
ability refer to his disposition only, and not to his bodily structure. 

Plate IIL—Iris surrounded and assaulted by Centaurs. Portion 
of what must have been a composition of many figures, con¬ 
tained on the fragments of a large skyphos formerly in the 
Campana collection, and now in the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence.* Bed figures on pale black ground. The markings 
of the muscles and folds of drapery traced in a darker red; very 
free, hold, but at the same time accurate drawing, which by the 
violence of the action depicted might suggest the Alexandrian 
age, but, by the types both of Centaurs and Iris, has more resem¬ 
blance to work of the fifth century. Probably not much later 
than 400 B.C. 

Iris, holding the herald’s staff (ferjpv/eetov) in her right hand, 
and wearing a chiton and peplos, with her accustomed head¬ 
dress, the K€Kpv<^a\ov, and rings in her ears, flies with out- 

’ Noitn. Diott. zir. 50. ungen au» dm Antikmtiminlunfm in 

* rhllMtr., ffertrie. 9. Oier- untl Miltel-ltolim, p. 84, no. 5. 

* Done. l»y Hrydmiann, MiUheil- 
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spread wmgs &om left to right. In her flight she is surrounded 
by three Centaurs of Satyric type, with spotted leopard-skins 
tied by the claws round their throats and flying from their 
shoulders. One of these grasps her right fore-arm with his 
right hand, and the back of her neck and coif with his 
left; another has kid his right hand on her shoulder and 
extends hia left to her breast; a third farther off seoms to 
shout with bis head thrown back, and flings his left arm up and 
his right behind him. The rear parts only are seen of a fourUi, 
who moves away from this group with his tail whisking and 
his leopard skin flying. Above him appears the branch of a 
tree. Iris with an air of dignity turns her head in the opposite 
direction from her flight, and endeavours to escape by pushing 
out her elbows against ber assailants; her left elbow and hand 
are concealed in the folds of her peplos. 

Ancient literature contains no authority for any such story 
of the Centaurs and Iris as is here embodied. To be 
ravisbers was on essential part of their savage nature; as 
such they appear on coins like those of Orreskioi, and in 
gems like that shown in Fig. 3; and besides the regular 
legends of the Thessalian Eurytion and Deidameia^-of the 
Aetolian Nessos and Deianeiia—of the Eleio-Arcadian Eurytion 
and Mnesymach^, or Horaados and Halkyon^—we have another 
Arcadian story, bow the Centaurs Hhoikos and Hylaios assaulted 
the huntress Atalant^, and were by her put to flight and slain.^ 
But we have no story about the monsters and Iris. Such 
a story, however, may very naturally have existed. The 
messenger of the gods is, as we have seen, closely associated 
with Cheiron in the representation on the Fran^ois-vase, where 
she marches beside him to the marriage-solemnity of Pelcus 
and Thetis. It is true that her presence is not mentioned in 
those extant passages where, if it was a constant part of the 
tradition, we should expect to And it; as in the beautiful 
but corrupt chorus of the IfhigtMxa in Atdii which tells.of the 
dancing, at the feast on 'Centaurs’ mountain,’ of the golden- 
sandalled Pierides and the fifty daughters of Nereus; of the 
ministrations of Ganymedes; the prophecies of Cheiron; and 
other details of the solemnity.* On the other hand, when 


^ ApoUod. iu. 9, S. 


» Ear. fyk. in AuL 1036-1080. 
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Pindar makes Themis, after counselling the gods to give Thetis 
in marriage to Peleus, say— 

iovTKcv S’ €9 a^Birov &VTpov evffi/i 

X.€ip<oyo^ dyy€\lai,^ 

wo may suppose as matter of course that Iris would be the 
messenger chosen to bear the behest. With this clue, and that 
furnished by the Franqois-vase together, to the presence of Iris 
on the Ketn-tuipav 6po<i, we may well infer that there existed a 
story of her having been subject to rudeness at the bands of 
the horde. The incident is exactly such an one as the writers 
of comedy would have delighted to work out; and comedies on 
the story of Cheiron, we know, were numerous.* 

But, in the absence of positive evidence to this effect, there 
is another and perhaps safer way of accounting for the scene 
depicted on our vase : thus. There happen to be three vases 
known in which Iris is represented in an attitude and predicament 
precisely similar to this, only that her assailants are not Centaurs, 
but Satyrs. Two of these have been long familiar to students, 
but their explanation was not perfectly free from doubt until 
the discovery of the thiid. In each the winged female figure 
with the caduceus is surrounded by Satyrs in a state of boisterous 
importunity; but it was open to doubt whether tliis figure was 
necessarily Iris, or whether she might not rather be Eipi^tnj, 
Peace (who is known to share the same attributes), or *07rc6pa, 
Plenty; in which case the gestures of the Satyrs might bo 
understood as those, not of violence, but of riotous homage and 
welcome.* The question, however, was settled by the discovery 


^ Find. Isthm. Tiii. 41. 

* Separate coniediee on thia theme 
were, according toAthenaeoa, attributed 
toEpicbormoo (Z>Hpn. xir. 648d}, to 
Pherekratea or Nikomachoa (/b. riiL 
864a, ix. 868a, 8), and to Eratinoa the 
younger (ih. xL 460y). An instance 
of an unrecorded Cheiron adventure 
hwing copied by vaM-painting fh>m 
the stage U obvionaly fhniished by the 
well'knownvaaemthe British Museum 
(Lenormaut and Ue 'Witte, SI. ednm. 
il pi. xdv. p. 806, ^ which 

Apollo figureaasaqnaok doctor, to whose 
stage there mounts a blind Cheiron, 


represented by two acton, of whom the 
hindmost grotesquely shoves the fore¬ 
most np the ladder; all the penonagee 
alike wearing comic masln of the 
broadest description. Condo masks 
are also given to the Centaun and to 
tboir driver in that (I believe) unique 
vase at the Louvre, which repreeenta a 
team of four of them horueseed abreast 
tea car. 

* See Welcker, AlU DtnkmdUr, iu. 
pL xvL 1, 2, and p. 248, $qq., where 
that author gives a full exposition 
both of his own view and of those of 
previous iuquinn. 
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of a more elaborate and less ambiguous design of a similar 
subject on a vase bearing the signature of a well-known master, 
Brygos, which has passed with the Castellani collection into 
the British Museum. Here Iris, as well as her assailants, are 
designated byname.^ The scene naturally suggests that pass^e 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes where Iris appears with a mes¬ 
sage from Zeus, and is challenged and coarsely threatened by 
Feithetairos.* It is probable that this scene itself was a 
travesty of similar scenes already familiar on the stage. We 
know that, according to a scholiast on the passage where it occurs. 
Iris had been brought on the stage in one of the satyric plays 
of Sophokles, the Ituichos, We know also that the poet Acbaios 
wrote a separate satyric drama, to which the same personage, 
Iris, gave its name.^ Putting these indications together witli 
the passage of Aristophanes, and these together with the design 
of the contemporary, or nearly contemporary vase-painter, 
Brygos,^ we may conclude with certainty that the mobbing of 
Iris was a subject familiar at that time both in the satyric and 
the comic drama of Athens. By the time that Centaurs were 
getting to be gradually associated as a matter of course with 
Satyrs, and incorporate in the regular following of Dionysos, 
it would be natural that a scene, originally introduced on 
the stage, and from thence into graphic art, with Satyrs 
for its actors, should be ft^ly imitated by a vase-decorator 
with Centaurs in the same character. This, if we are to forego 
the hypothesis of an. unrecorded Iris incident in the Poliou 
legend, is what we must suppose to have happened in the case 
before us.® 

And this brings us to another vexed question—To what extent 
was the fable of the Centaurs originally connected with the 
worship of Dionysos, and in what sense may these monsters be 
lield, like the Satyrs, to liave belonged to 1^ proper following ? 


^ Se« MftU in Ann. deU^ Just. toI. 
xUt. 1872 , p. 2 d 4 «^., and iTon. dslf 
JnsL ix. pL 46 ; alao Urlichs, Der 
Vatenmaler (WUrxIraTg 1876 ), 

p.5. 

^ Amtoph. JVud. 1190-1261. 

* Naack, Tra^. Frag. 582. 

* Tbe data of hai been much 
discuseed, and particalarly, on grounds 


both of art and cpigraphj, by TJrlichs, 
op. eiL, who agrees with hbtz in de* 
dding for the end of the fifth century 
and the beginning of the fourth, about 
OL 90-100. 

* This seems to be the view of 
Heydemann in his short description, 
loc. cit. 
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That Satyrs and Centaurs were creatures closely allied and 
almost interchangeable, that the last, like the first, were essenti¬ 
ally satellites of Bacchus, has been by many writers assumed as 
self-evident.' Such writers have been misled, partly by the 
mythological confusions and aberrations of Nonnos, and partly, 
and naturally, by the evidences of later art. It is perfectly tme 
that Nonnos, if his evidence were worth anything, countenances 
this view. He only in one allusion recognizes the constant 
earlier tradition of the descent of tlie monsters from Nephel6, 
the cloud substituted by Hera for herself in the embrace of 
Ixion.* According to him, the race of hippocentaurs was 
generated by Zeus from the soil of Cyprus.* And he describes 
voluminously another race whom he callR Centaurs also, sons 
of the Hyodes, who had been guardians of the infancy of 
Bacchus, and who had worn human shape until the jealousy 
uf Hera endowed them with lioms, manes, tusks, and the tails 
(not the bodies) of hoi-ses. These he calls the man-shaped 
Centaurs— 

avBpo<f>vi}^ B' h-ept) Kevravpia^ iksto 
the other kind, the twy-shaped— 

Ktvravpciv B* kriprj Bi<f>v^^ K€K6pv<rro y€ve$\rf.* 

According to Nonnos both these kinds of creatures ore homed, 
and both are the regular servants and attendants of Bacchus, 
forming part of his thiasas, and following him in war and 
revelry. It is also true in the late ages of Greek and 
Qracco-Boman art Centaurs (and Centauresses, a kind of 
creature which seems to have been fii'st imagined by the painter 
Zeuxis) are habitually represented drawing the chariot of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, attending the god upon his expeditions, 
fighting against his enemies, or sporting with the Satyrs and 
Maenads of bis rout Such representations abound on the wall- 
paintings of the Campanian cities, on gems, on coins, on silver 
drinking-vessels,* and on the reliefs of sarcophagi (on these 


^ Eren K. 0. MiiUer, ArchSol. der 
KuhM, S 339, ckiMs the CentAurs with 
Satyrs, Panes, and Maenads, among 
the Ihiaaot of Baochns. Preller, Or. 
MytM. u. 14, sqq., is better advised 
in dissociating them from this con¬ 
nection and grouping them among the 
mythologic enemies of the heroes. 


* Nonn. J>ion. x'i. 241. 

> Ibid. V. 611-615; xir. 193-202; 
zxziL 71, 2. 

* Ibid. xiv. 143-193. 

* e.g. two fine examples in the i7V4«or 
tie Srmtty at tho Siblioihbque JS’at. in 
Paris and another in the Aniiguariioa, 
Munich. 
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most commonly of ail), in the Koman age; one such occui's on 
the • frieze of a great temple, that of Tecs in Ionia, belonging 
to the same age. It is no part of my present purpose to 
collect or compare illustrations of so patent and familiar an 
archaeological fact. 

But going back to early times, we shall find that there seems 
to exist no such habitual connection, but at most an irregulsu* 
and incidental contact, between the Centaurs and the Dionysiac 
cycle. This is especially the case with reference to the Tbes- 
salian, which is unquestionably the oldest, branch of the myth. 
To take literary traditions first: Homer, with whom, as is 
well known, Dionysos and his cycle, play very little part, gives 
no hint of such connection; neither does Pindar. And in this 
matter the early Greek drama seems to have agreed with the 
early epic and lyric poetry. That in the days of the infant 
drama Centaurs and heroes were thought of together, and that 
neither one nor the other seemed to the popular mind to have 
anytbiirg to do with Bacchus, we have proof in the &miliar 
story of the origin of the proverb, -Trpo? Aiowcov. The 
country folk had been accustomed at the feasts of Bacchus to 
a dith 3 rramb sung by a chorus in honour of the god; when in¬ 
novating poets tried to introduce such matten as * Ajaxes and 
Centaurs ’ they would not have them, saying these had nothing 
to do with Dionysoa^ The language of Euripides in the 
JpkigcTuia in Aviia seems, indeed, already to indicate the 
beginning of that association which afterwa^s became so close. 
The Centaurs at rire wedding of Peleus and Thetis he calls a 
ihiasoi, and it is to quaff the ‘cup of Bacchus' that they 
assemble:— 

avk B* ikarauTt (rre^vaBet 
Blavo^ l/ioXev vmro^aTa^ 

Kevravpav itr\ B<ura rap 

0€W KfMT^pd T« BoK^OV* 

But this is the first indication of the kind with which 1 am 
acquainted. That the Centaurs are from the first conceived 
as unable to resist the taste or smell of wine, and that their 
history turns upon this trait, is quite true; but the same note 

^ Didymos ap. Caatob. dcScU. Ortuc. read rfYa>>Taj for Atu^af. 

Poes. L 1, 23. Bbttiger propoaea to * IpA, in JuL 1038. 
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of a savage Datare is equally characteristic of Cyclops and 
other creatures not specifically Bacchic. Between the Arcadian 
branch of the myth, with Herakles for its chief actor, and the 
Dionysiac cycle, there is, as we should expect, more connection; 
though it so happens that our witnesses on the point are all uf 
a late date. We cannot tell what is the antiquity of the 
genealogy of Pholos given by Apollodoros, a genealogy evidently 
modelled upon that of Oheiron, and representing him as the 
son of a tree*nymph, Melia, and of Seilenos, a divinity early 
included in the Bacchanalian cycle. It is not, at least in an 
extant literature, until the time of Theokritos that we find 
Dionysos specifically connected with the Centaurs as the giver 
to the tribe of the store of wine of which Pholos bod chi^e.' 
Diodoros, indeed, seems to claim an immemorial antiquity for 
this part of the tradition, when he says that the store bod lain 
for many years awaiting the arrival of Horakles before ho came. 

The negative evidences of archaeology on the point are 
more decisive than those of literature. Early art knows 
nothing of any association of Centaurs either with Bacchus, 
or with the Satyrs, Scilenoi, and Maenads of bis train. This 
is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the forms in which Satyrs 
and Centaurs are represented have at first on undeniably near 
resemblance. The usual Satyr is a prick-eared, snub-nosed man, 
bush-bearded, and sometimes bald-crowned, with a horse's tail 
springing from the middle of his bock. The primitive 
Centaur, as we have seen, is no more than a bush-bearded 
man, frequently also bald-crowned, prick-eared, and snub-nosed, 
from the middle of whose back there protrudes not merely the 
tail, but the whole body of a horse. The resemblance cannot be 
realised in a more pointed form than by comparing the ugly 
monster on the archaic gem figured on the next page (Fig. 5) with 
the other ugly monsters represented on the gems of analogous 
workmanship above given (Figs. 2, 3). A similarly close corre¬ 
spondence l^tw'een Satyr and Centaur presents itself on the 
coins of Let& and Oreskioi. Even after the Centaur has 

* Tbeokr. Idyl, tu., 147. The Naxos. Preller an^sta that this ac- 
soholust on this passage says the gift count may be doe to Stcsichoros, who 
vas a reward to Pholos for adjudging is known to bare written (see Schol. 
in favour of Dionysos a quarrel between H. xxiii. 92) on the Naxian legends of 
him and Hephaistos for the Island of Dionysos and Hephaistoa. 

H. S.—VOL. I. L 
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received his complete equine body, the snub-nose, the bushy 
liwr and beard, and generally, though not always, the ears 
pointed now like a horse’s and now like a goat’s, are kept 
up in order to his character below the human; and 

these points continue to give him a physical affinity to the 
Satyr. 



Tto. 5. 


The same affinity seems again asserted when, as in the often- 
mentioned vase of Class I. in the British Museum (No. 1266), a 
combatant Centaur wears the Bacchic ivy wreath. It may be 
further attested by the habit which is common to both kinds of 
creatures, of wearing the skins of lions or panthers about their 
shoulders; though this peculiarity of the Centaurs may also be 
explained, as we have seen, simply by their hunting propensities. 

On the other hand, the names attributed to the two kinds 
of creature seem to betoken a radical difference of character 
between them. Into the names of Centaurs we will inquire 
directly; those of Satyrs are almost exclusively names of 
laughter iKursfr, of song EvfUk- 

or of drink (Oh/ 09 , ’HSt/ott'o?, Olvo'/rCeav). What is 
most significant is that Satyrs and Centaurs are never, in 
early mt, found together. Bacchus and his crew do not 
appear (with the one exception to be noted immediately) 
in any of the regular Centaur subjects which we have 
enumerated. On the other hand, no class of representa¬ 
tions are so common in vase-painting, and especially in vase- 
painting of the black-figured and early red-figured kind, as 
representations from the Bacc&antdian cycle; and in these again 
Centaurs are never mixed up with their horse-tailed cousins, the 
Satyrs. It is not until quite the decline of the art, the popular 
and conservative art as we have called it, of vase-painting, that 
the first signs appear of that fusion of the characters and habits 
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of tho two races under the common leadersliip of Bacchus, which 
became universal afterwards. The representation on Plate III., 
if we are to adopt for it the second of our two proposed inter¬ 
pretations, must be regarded as an instance of the approaching 
change. The other instances of it which exist, and which 
would constitute with the above the Class 7 of our enumera¬ 
tion, might almost be counted on the fingers. There is, I 
think, only one vase in the whole collection at the British 
Museum which shows Satyrs and Centaurs together: a small 
kyathos, rudely painted in imitation of the archaic style in 
front is Pholos pushing the white lid from the triOo ^; on either 
side a symbolic eye, and between either eye and the handle 
a startled Satyr. Munich, f^fain, has only one example of the 
same collocation, and that is a still ruder imitation of early 
work, in which a Satyr hops in pursuit of two retreating 
Centaurs.^ Among the vases of Sir William Hamilton was one 
in which a Centaur was represented carrying in his right hand 
a Bacchanalian torch, and in his left a shallow cup, while his 
loft arm supported a tbree-branched bough, apparently of laurel, 
from one branch of which hung a ribbon, from another a picture, 
and from the third a bird ; while close in front of the Centaur, 
and looking round to him, marched a diminutive thyrsos-bearing 
Satyr.* To frame anything like a complete list of the class 
would be difficult, inasmuch as, being mostly of insignificant 
workmanship, they are not figured in illustrated works, and 
their existence can only be ascertained when they belong to 
collections that have been fully catalogued. 

Our three plates, then, have respectively opened up three 
questions: Plate I., what was the earliest form of the Centaur ? 
Plate IL, what was the relation of Cheiron to the rest of his tribe ? 
and Plate III., what was the relation of the tribe in general to 
Bacchus and his train ? In the observations I have offered on 
the above questions 1 have been at pains simply to take the 
evidence of texts and monuments as we find it, and not to 
regard any point as determined d priori by a theory concerning 
the origin, derivation, and mythological significance of the 

* Of the fonn(Jabn, K’inig* * Jahn, op. eiL, No. 957. 

Zuthoigo, 18), illtutraUd by Lao, pL ’ Hamilton, Vases Stnu^pus, toL 1. 

1. Cat. of Vases in Zrii. Jfus., pL 41. 

Tol. i. No. 861. 
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monsters. But, in order both to test our results and to com¬ 
plete them, it seems necessary to recall the principal explana¬ 
tions of the mjrth which have been at various times adopted; 
the more so, as there are some explanations still surviving from 
pre-philological days which it is high time to dismiss altogether, 
and one which, on the other hand, agrees iar better than the 
rest with the evidences and with probability. 

1. Kei^raypot d^ro tov k€vthv (or /cevrav) ravpov^i. This is 
the oldest, and has been the most persistent, of the false etymo¬ 
logies of our monsters. It involves two theories: first, that the 
name Centaur is a name signifying piercer or spearer of bulls; 
second, that the tribe of primitive hunters, to whom that name 
was given from their skill, were also the inventors of riding, and 
hence regarded by populations ignorant of that art as a new 
kind of animal i^e up of man and horse. The prevailing 
ancient view about riding was that the first race of riders known 
to the Greeks had been the Amazons; but there are also 
passages connecting the invention with Thessaly (a country in 
historical times famous for its horses), and specifically either 
with a tribe of men called Oentauri, or with their cousins the 
Lapithae. Thus Diodoros, Pliny, and Vergil* Pliny makes 
Bellerophon the first inventor of riding, but says that the 
bridling and housings of horses were the inventions of Pelo- 
thronius (an eponymous hero of whom we do not hear elsewhere), 
while the Centaurs were those who first found out how to JifflU 
on horseback. Somewhat differently Vergil: 

' ' primus Erichthonius cumis et q^uattuor ausus 
iungere equos, rapidusque roris insistere uictor. 
frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
inpositi dorso, atquo equitem docuere sub armis 
insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superhos.’ 

Whereto Servius: * Peleriironium oppidum est Thessaliae ubi 
primum domandorum equorum repertus est usus. Nam cum 
quidam Thessalus rex bobus oestro exagitatis satellites suos 
ad eos reuocandos ire iussisset, illique cursu non sufiicerent, 
ascenderunt equos, et eorum uelocitate boves secuti eos stimulis 
ad tecta reuocarunt. Sed hi nisi, aut cum irent uelodter, aut 


* Dio(L ir. 70 j Plin. Sid. Nat. viL 202; Ycrg, Ocerg. iii 118. 
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cum eorum equi circa Rumen Peneon potarcnt capitibus incli- 
natis locum fabulae dederunt: ut Centauri esse crederentui. 
Qui dicti sunt Centauri dwo tov Kevrav roxf^ ravpov^.' In the 
above they are merely mounted cattle-drivers, but according to 
Eustathius more explicitly hunters. Bust, ad It. p. 527, tV- 
troKivravpo^, o k€V7S>v hT)\aZ^ ravpovc KvvTfyertKS}^: and 9upra 
p. 102 , hfiKov on Kivravpoi p^v iK\iiBf)<rav 5toTt rdvpov^ 
KOTtKhn^vav' ivopLcBtivav 3i awBerot, Xmrtnv Kal AvBp&v 
Ston appari^eiv d^evre^ KeXrjrX^eiv iTm^Bivceufro 1770 VV d$ev/c- 
Totf I'Tnroi^ And to the same effect the scholiast 

on Pindar, Fyth. 78. The author who has most completely 
worked out tlds rationalising view is the supposed Palaephatus *; 
according to his account NepheU was a hill town of Thessaly, 
and when the neighbouring plains, inhabited by the I^pithae, 
were overrun with wild herds, Peirithoos their king invited the 
young men of Ncphel^ to destroy them, who for that pui*po 8 e 
caught and tamed horses, but presently turned their skill against 
their employers, harrying their homesteads and carrying off* 
their women in nightly raids. 

A view nearly akin to this was in modem times re-established 
on the liigh authority of Boeckb, who, with an approving * non 
indocte ’ for the fancies of Palaephatus, goes on to quote Pliny 
and Suetonius * to prove that the sport of bull-fighting from 
horseback had been invented by the Thessalians, and by them 
first exhibited before tho Roman Caesars; adding evidence from, 
other authorities to show that liOi'issa was a principal seat of tho 
sport; that it survived in Tlicssaly until the time of TheiKlosios; 
and that it had been transplanted to Smyrna, where it fiourished 
under the name of the ravpoKoBdyftta, couceming which festival 
there is a well-known inscription among the Arundel nmrbles 
at Oxford.* Compare the allusion of an earlier age to the 
customs of the Thessalians in Euripides, Ekctm, 815, sqii. 
ix r&p /eaXuv KOfiTrovin Toi<rt QeatraXol^ 
eXvai Tofi* otrrt? ravpov dprap-tX xaXSi^, 

X’jnrovs r 

The same general view had been adopted by C. A. Bbttiger, who 
hold the Centaurs of Greek mythology to have arisen by a kind 

1 Ftlteph. dt Inercd. * Roeckh, Find., toL ii., pt t, p. 

* PUn. Hi 8 L HoL viiL 45 : Sact. 319, uote 2 ad 8 A 0 L Pyth. 78. 

Clavd. 21 . 
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of fusion of the idea of these Thessalian cattle>driver8 with 
ideas of monstrous combinations of man and beast imported 
from Asia with the worship of Bacchus. 

As thxis apparently fortified, the derivation was unhesitatingly 
accepted by writers like Stackelberg and even K. 0. Muller, and 
(in so far as be to the last regarded Uie Centaur story as a mythic 
commemoration of the invention of riding) by Weldcer.' 
Nevertheless it is a derivation which archaeology as well as 
etymology, and, I ventiire to think, common sense, alike 
decisively condemn. 

The etymological difficiilty of the absorption of the first t, 
80 that xivravpo^ »as it were ravpoxivTtji a Khn-ap ravfKop 
(compare the Homeric x^vropei tTnrav) struck even a mediaeval 
Byzantine writer like Tzetzes; who proposes another account, 
saying in his patroniring way that if Palaephatixs is right. 


Ktvjoravpov^ to \otirov fMjBk K€vra^pov^ \4yetv, 
UaXaC^Tf o-o^wraTe.* 

But even if this objection were not conclusive against the deri¬ 
vation &om the mounted bull-fighters of Thessaly, there are 
plenty of other reasons to render it untenable. The Centaur 
m 3 rtb is essentially a myth of the mountains. Horsemanship is 
essentially an art of the plain. It is against nature to suppose 
that the first tribe of riders should have haunted, or been 


thought of afterwards as having haunted, a region of forests, 
caves, and precipices. Galen from his point of view writes very 
good sense when, among his many objections to the notion of 
such a creature as a Centaur, he alleges the inconvenienco of 
the equine structure for purposes of getting over a mountainous 
and difficult country.^ That the fable of the man-horse was 


* Suckelboig, Der ApolUittmpd su 
Basstu, p. 66 tq^.; Hiiller, K. 0. 
Archaol. ier § S69, 1, Weicker, 
Kl. Sehri/tt%t vol. iii 2oe. dX. ' 

* Tzfits. CMl. viL 18. 

' G«]. Dt U»apci.rt,, iii. 1, dAA* «l kb] 
nvrd Tis wirra tb tma * * 

airy w\6>y in ‘rumOntt k«tb* 

9K*v^t, Srt jtif WxM. oiSi taSto 

airrf iwkSt oM* it> Sn^t 

TM iral \thif mtiMs ptvoif 

el V 0 V wpit tp9ior Ij rdrai'- 

ret ^ ^ inifiaXov, if rtf eZca irara- 


CKfv^ rSf Af&fftiTeleff rxekif ipelrvy 
fuutpf- oOrtt re >ral iwtpwiftifnu md 
T^pas i^eias ira] ipSteut Ortp0^m, tad 
9A»s kicdrat ria Stt^apias Stekt«7v 
iiHeiniit 6 iripoTet roS ripar49oot 
iKelfOv Ktrrecipov. Another difficulty, 
which exerc^ Oalen, aa to how a 
Centaur oonld climb a ladder, seeme 
to hare iumished a rccc^puaed blagu$ 
upon the comic tta^ judging by the 
grotoqoe me, to which we have above 
referred (p. 141, note 2). 
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from tbo Hrst inseparably associated, both m Thessalian and 
in Arcadian legend, with the wildest mountain summits of 
the country is proof enough that it did not owe its origin 
to the facts of riding. So far common sense; the arguments 
fix>m archaeology are more particular, if they can hardly be 
more convincing. For one thing, we leom from numismatics 
that pride in horses is characteristic in Thessaly, as wc should 
expect, of the cities and communities not of the coastward 
ranges, but of the interior plain. A horse, or the fore part of 
a horse, appears as a type on coins of Qyrtou, of Kraunon, of 
Larissa very frequently, of the Perrhoiboi, of Pbalanna, of Pherai, 
of Skotussa. Sometimes such a horse is free, sometimes bridled, 
sometimes mounted; but all such representations are perfectly 
naturalistic, and of Centaur mytholc^ they show no trace nor 
reminiscence.* On some of the coins of Larissa bearing on the 
obverse the type of a horse, there appears on the reverse, evidently 
in allusion to the custom insisted on by Boeckb, the subject of 
an athlete attacking a bull; attacking, but not, however, Mvrmv, 
inasmuch as he uses no thrusting weapon, but forces back the 
bull's head by a noose or strap fastened round the horns, in accord¬ 
ance with the words of Pliny, * cornu intorta cervice.’ Thus wc 
find the pride both in horses and in bull-fighting commemorated 
aide by side, without being brought a whit nearer the Coutaurs. 

Once mo.re, although the Centaurs are hunters, they are 
hunters in the sense we have seen \ according to the Greek vase* 
painters, hunters chiefly of hares, birds, and foxes; according 
to tbo Qraeco-Koman mural painters, mosaists, and relief 
sculptors, chiefly of lions and pantliers \ but not hunters of bulls. 
In ancient art I only know of a single instance of a Centaur 
attacking a bull in a manner consonant with the supposed deri¬ 
vation of its name, and that is in a gem at the British Museum 
of a quite late period, when we may suppose that derivation to 
have been already in the air. If Diodoros adds to the weapons 
borne by the monsters against Herakles axes such as those 
used for the slaughter of bulls, that is probably also iu deference 

* There ie only one hom-he&ring which was in fact aasociated with the 
fliatrict of Theasaly, which ahowra the Centanr uytb aa early aa Pindar. Bat 
ti^re of a Centanr on ita coina ; and these coins are of very late date, and 
that is the hill-eonntiy of the Magnetea, no argoment can be drawn ttom them, 
hutween Pelion and the aea, a district 
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to the same etymology, which had begun to be already current.^ 
For the rest, literature and art agree in giving no countenance to 
the idea of Centaurs going in pursuit of cattle and buffaloes, 
and little to that of their wielding human or artificial weapons. 
It is only in quite late instances that we occasionally see 
them pursuing their game with spears. They do not figure 
much as Kktnofit^ either in chase or warfare; they are not 
piercers or thrusters, but smiters, hurlers, and graspers. The 
weapons with which they are all but exclusively armed are 
rocks and trees, wielded commonly with both hands; not, 
it must be confessed, an appropriate armament for the in¬ 
ventors of riding. The exceptions are when, as in the example 
above-mentioned of Class I. at Florence, one brandishes a table, 
and the other a large jar, at the brawl with^the Lapithae (cf 
Ovid, loe. cU., and Virg. Georff. iL 456: 

et magno Hylaeum Lapithis cratere minantem,’) 

or where, as in not more than two out of the forty-five illustra- 
lious of the Pholos story collected by Stephani, human weapons 
are really attributed to the mousters, as well as rocks and pines.^ 
When Cheiron had been translated to the skies in the character 
of an archer, although late art had often shown him instructing 
Achilles in the chase with a bow and arrows, nevertheless the 
anomaly struck the ancient world, and some would not allow the 
name of Centaur to this sign, ‘ quod nemo Centaurus sagittis sit 
usus.’^ The poets from Hesiod to Quintus Smymaeus are unani¬ 
mous in assigning to the monsters the same weapons, viz. pines and 
rocks, and most frequently pines, which they carry in the vase 
pictures.* 


* Dio<l.lT. 12, 5. Tvr K€t>rav^yot 

ttif vfvmt (x»rr*s hnfitcay, 

9 } irirpas nt-)4Xas, rtf^s Si >ianriSas 
iittfUm, 9rtp9i Si ir<X^ 

K€tt- 

^ Ste|>htni,C^>n^rnw2u,1878, p.95, 
No.2sJabD,Viueiu,.CSn^Xu(fi0.485; 
p. 108, No. 18»ifta. Ortg. ii. pL 77,1. 

* Hygin. ^od. Adrowm. 11. 27, and 
to exactly the aame effect Eratosth. 
XiUad.28. Tlua is the more noticeable 
laanuuch as there would seem to be 
authority for attributing human weapons 
to Choiioa at least from the time of 


Pindar; since it was nndor his tuition 
that Achilles learnt to kill wild tniinals, 
rranTs fiJKw. Compare the sptcuia iu 
the passage abore (looted from Statius. 

* Stephauiforoucemakesaslip,where 
[Coa^ rendu, 1878, p. 09, note 4) he 
includes Hesiod among the writers who 
girespeaistotheOentauis. In the lines, 
roi Ts wr^tyStfr Uftl ^ttei iirrtt 
<8* /Xdrp* o^rrMr^cS^*’ 
ruPTO, 

the context makea it perfectly dear 
that the tyx*n uv the weapons of the 
Lapithae, the iA^rar of the monsters. 
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Surely, then, we have ample reasons for dismissing this 
derivation for good and all, alike its etymological part from 
KevTilv or Kevrav rovpot/c, and its quasi-historical part from the 
supposed invention of horsemanship (by a race of mountaineers) 
for purposes of cattle-driving or buffalo-hunting. 

2. Khravpo^ &vo rov Kevreiu avpav. Eustathius, ad H. 102, 
mentions this as an alternate derivation for the last. It was 
suggested by the genealogy from Nephelb, and the idea that 
Nephcl^^avpa. Eustatliius, loc, dJt. of the Pindaric Kivravpo^ 
— KXifffivTOK, ovrta o K€vnj<ra^ avpav ^ot 

dtpCav 'Sei^iXrjv iyivinja-ev avrov 4K€Cvr}^. Tsetses, cor¬ 
recting Palaephatus and Pindar in one breath, adopts this 
derivation, and at the same time ' explains that a^pai s BovXai: 
that Zeus in the story is a king (it having l^en in those 
days the habit of kings to take the name of Zeus), witli 
whose wife, Hera, Ixion fell in love; tlmt Ncpliel^ was the 
name of a serving-maid who was induced to substitute herself 
for her mistress; and that from Ixion and this Ncphel^ sprang 
Imbros, who was in his turn the progenitor of the Hippocentauxs. 
To the French rationalizers of mythology this tale, of the 
hospitable king, tho amorous guest, and the accommodating 
serving-maid, naturally commends itself. 

The same verbal elements were adopted for the etymology of 
the word by Schwenck,* who, supposing Centaurs to be divinities 
of torrent and waterfall (of which account see more below), 
compared the name of the fountain-nyinph n\r}^-avpij, and 
suggested that x^rr-avpov was formed on the same principles. 
But if falling waters can be said to lash the air, they can hardly 
be said, with equal propriety, to stab it. 

It is indeed extremely doubtful whether the syllable xevT- of 
K€vri», Khnpov, Khrrup (of which the root according to Curtius 
appeals in the Skr. a spur), is to be recognised in the 

name at all So far as archaeology can have anything to say on 
an etymological question, it says no; see what has been above 
remarked concerning the weapons of the monsters. The 
solitary instance in early or central Greek art in which, to my 
knowledge, a Centaur is represented fighting in an action 

1 A hint oS the easoe riew is given, ^ See Weleker, SL Sduri/lct^ Th. ill. 
in passing, SchoL IL u. SS6. loc. dL 
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appropriate to the meaiiing of this word is the unpublished vase 
at the British Museum where one drives the spiky end of an 
uprooted tree horizontally into the chest of a sinking Lapith. 
There seems more likelihood in an independent etymology 
proposed in 1850 by Ad. Kuhn;^ viz.:— 

3. Gr. Khrravpo<i » Skr. Qandbarva. The changes of * for g 
and VT for ndh are not regular, but the reasons in support of 
Kuhn’s view are otherwise somewhat c<^nt The Gandharvas, 
it appears, are beings who play a considerable part in the 
mythology of the Vedas. They represent, according to all 
modem interpreters, one of the forms in which the clouds are 
embodied in that mythology. They are not conceived as being 
themselves partly horses, but as riding in chariots drawn by 
horses of brightness, many-coloured and fleet They are 
skilled in music, p^phecy, and song, and they are at the same 
time prone to lust. They are the wise companions of Indra, 
and the guardians of the sacred beverage. Soma. With both the 
good and the bad Centaurs, then, the Gandharvas evidently offer 
points of analogy. The theory consequently is that the Centaurs 
represent the Greek development, and the Gandharvas the Yedic 
development, of an identical m 3 d;hic name and mythic conception 
which had ite root among the primitive Aryans. The theory 
has been frequently repeated by recent writers in England. 
Pott held that the analogy between the two conceptions of the 
Gandharvas and the Centaurs was striking, but, which seems very 
unlikely, that the etymology connecting the two words offered 
serious difficulties.* Ebel in a brief note promised evidence to 
show not only that ^hrravpo^ ^ Gandhavi, but that both words 
contain a first root meaning spur or goad, and a second root 
meaning horse (a lost avpo^ reappearing in the Latin auriga).* 
On the'points of comparative philology involved in the above 
views I am not able to speak with any authority. But qyen 
granting the common origin of the Greek and the Sanskrit 
myth, it is evident that the two in their developed form differ 
wHely. 

To get at the meaning of the Greek myth, it vdll be best to 
dismiss all such problematical etymologies as those we have 
discussed, and, while recognising the probability of an original 

* ZeVtehr. fir rcryWA. Sprad^- * Ibid. toI. vli. p. 81, 
ftrr$ehHng, vd. i. pp. 523-54S. * IbuL v. 41. 
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connection with the Qandbarvas, to take it by iteelf as it is 
presented to us by literature and archaeology, and see if it does 
not contain its own explanation. The result brought out in this 
method, partially by Gerhard, and more fully, though not yet 
os fully' as the evidences admit, by Freller, seems to me in 
its main features convincing. I shall now proceed to state this 
result in my own way, and with some additional arguments. 

First of all, then, analogy bids us look for the origin of such 
a myth os this, not in a circumstance of human progress like the 
invention of riding, but in some one or other of tlie processes of 
nature. The Greek way of thinking about the hostile or capri¬ 
cious forces of nature was to personify them in the form of. some 
animal whose ways their ways seemed to resemble, or else in 
that of some monster compounded between such an animal and 
man. Sirens, Harpies, Scylla, the Chimaera, arc familiar coses 
in point. Such animals or monsters in mythology may 
be identified with natural phenomena the more confidently 
when they come into the stories of heroes whose career 
lias been, in the first instance, a mythologic image of the 
career of the sun. And although tho solar and physical theory 
of mythology has undoubtedly been pushed too confidently and 
too far, and the present course of inquiry tends to limit it by 
claiming for other elements the place to which they are entitled, 
nevertheless there are some heroes of mythology, and foremost 
among them Hcrakles, tho original elements of whose character 
are unquestionably solar. Neither can it be well doubted that 
bis brutal or monstrous enemies, such as the Lemaean hydra 
or the Erymanthian boar, originally represented plagues and 
scourges of nature; the plague of undrained marshes; the 
scourge of waters pent up in Arcadian valleys till they burst 
forth with ravage. To this class of conception analogy, then, 
teaches us to expect that the Centaurs should belong. If 
we ask to what particular group in the class they belong, and 
what sort of scourge exactly they represent, the answer seems 
obvious. 

The horse, by the rise and fall of his movement, by his 
arched and bounding velocity, is the most obvious and most usual 
symbol fnr water, and is associated in a hundred ways with 
Poseidon and his ocean train. The violence of a brood of un¬ 
tamed man-horses we should anticipate to mean, in mythologic 
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language, the violence of a host of unchecked waters.* When the 
same man-horses are further said to be the children of NepheU, 
the Cloud, our anticipation is remarkably confirmed. Their sire 
or grandsire is Ixion, the murderer, the lawless visitant, who 
outrages the friendship alike of men and gods, and whom, in 
regard to hU chastisement by perpetual revolution on a wheel 
uf torture, it is tempting to take for an allegory of the whirl¬ 
wind. But the myth of Ixion is one not easy of interpretation;^ 
and where other arguments seem so conclusive, it is hardly 
necessary to follow out the question of paternity. The Cloud, at 
any rate, pours forth her brood among the caves and cliffs of Pelion. 
What can that brood be if not rains and floods ? Compare the 
following words of Theophrastos, writing purely as a meteoro¬ 
logist, and without thought of symbolism or personiflcation— 
rh IliJXiov wpoa-ify, 6$€v &v ‘Trpoa-C^r) iin-eCdev 

CB<op avefiov cijfiaivei* —^with those in which a Roman poet 
writes of the generation of the Centaurs: 

‘ilUc semiferos Isdonidas Centauros 
feta Pelethrordis nubes effudit in antris.’ * 

Can we escape the conclusion that the two are unconsciously 
referring to the same phenomenon ? Devastating torrents are 
the progeny which fol2o^>' the settling of the cloud upon the 
mountain-side. And what are their weapons of devastation ? By 
the consent, as we have seen, of poets and artists, their weapons 
are rocks and pines. This seems to put our interpretation 
almost beyond the reach of doubt One of the most striking and 
universal phenomena of mountain torrents in flood time is the 
accumulation of trees and boulders, which by damming in¬ 
crease the force of the flood until they are carried away, when 
they add to the ruin of inundation. Take again two passage-s 
in which a Gmek and a Roman poet respectively describe the 
coming down of the Centaurs. In the Strode Furtm, the 
chorus, after commemorating the rout of the monsters by tbo 

* A point in bTour of 107 argument, representation is clearly meant to bo 
to whicb my attention bos been drann metapborical, and to aymbolize the 
by Prof. Percy Otrdner, i* tbat on some sacred spring or fonntain of tbe town, 
of tbe Tbemlion eoins already aDuded * See Pott, loc. cit. 
to; ».g. those of Pbenu, where the * Theophr. De Sigtk, Fluv. 22. 

fore half of a horse is represented cot * Luc. PAzrs. vi. SSS. 

off, emerging from omidrt rocks, tbe 
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hero, calls the rivers, hills, and devastated pastures of the plain 
to witness 

o KaX>uBiva9 

fMKpal r &povp<u 'rreS{<ov AxapTroi 
xal rirjXt^Be^ depd'iryai 
c^ff)(Pprol d' 'O/ioXa? evav- 
\ot, 'jrevKaia-iv 6$€u 
TrXiypooKTe^ p^doi/a ©f<7<raXa>v 
imreiat^ ihdpa^ov.^ 

That a real cavalry should come down with armfuls of pine- 
trees to destroy the crops is an absurdity; but that a meta¬ 
phorical cavalry, that of the floods, should do so, is none. 

In the Aeneid there is this similitude :— 

^ceu duo nubigenae cum uertice mentis ab alto 
descendunt Centauri Homolen Othrynque uivalem 
linquentes cursu rapido; dat euntibus ingens 
silua locum, et moguo codunt uirgulta firagore.*’ 

But it is in the account given by Diodoros of the Arcadian 
version of the myth that its physical significance seems to come 
most transparently to the surface. Diodoros (having of course 
no notion of the identity of floods with Centaurs) relates how 
those monsters were helped in their fight against Herakles by 
floods, caused by their mother, the Cloud, on their behalf: 
avvrjytovCl^ero 8* aurolc ^ p^V'^P ttoXO.- Sp^pov 

tl o5 TOO? fi^v T<Tpao’/ceX«tc ovk e/SXaTrre, Bk Bvalv ep7fp€ic‘~ 
pMvxp o'/cfXeo’t ^cujiv hXurB'riphi.v *aT«o'/eeda{€V.* Again, the 
store of wine which it is so perilous to open is represented by 
the same Diodoros as having been deposited with Pholos by 
Dionysos on the understanding that it was only to be opened 
when Herakles should pass that way.* In other words, may we 
not say, the imprisoned forces of the earth’s fertility are left in 
charge of the genius of the mountain, only to be unlocked at 
the approach of the sun in spring ; and their unlocking is the 
signal for the breaking forth of the torrents ? Nay, it has been 
suggested, though no doubt too fancifully, that the lid of the 
removed in the story by Herakles, stands for the 


’ Ear. Bti-c, Fur. 868 9^. 
> Verg. Aeu. vii. 674 sjy. 


* Diod. ir. 11^ 6. 
« Ibid. 
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snows of winter upon the mountain disappeaxing before the 
sun; and that this is the reason why, in the traditional 
practice of the vase-painters, it is painted white. 

One great virtue of this theory is that, while it accounts so 
completely and naturally for the had Centaurs, it seems also 
to account equally well for the good. It is a very clumsy way 
of explaining why the mythic^ tribe of znan-horses should 
include, along with ite savage majority, the humane exception 
Cheiion, to say that although the wild bull-drivers, whose 
memory was banded down in this form, were ferocious, yet they 
knew some of the secrets of medicine and properties of berl^. 
If on the other hand the ferocioirs tribes are not to be taken 
literally, but as representing the terror of the mountain floods, 
what do Cbeiron and Pholos stand for then? The obvious 
answer seems to be that which, in the case of Cheiron, has 
been worked out by Preller in a manner which leaves little 
to be added. The two good Centaurs would, according to 
this view, represent the peaceful and beneficent aspect of 
the same forces of which the multitude of bad Centaurs re¬ 
present the turbulent and desolating aspects. They are the 
kindly powers of the mountain flood. Ibe wholesomcness of 
the air of Pelion, the healing virtues of its herbs and waters, 
whereby it became the legendary home of Asklepios and the 
historical sanatorium of Greece, are attested from a great variety 
of sources. The wise and prophetic Cbeiron of the Thessalian 
fountains would thus be a nobler counterpart—nobler, because 
first conceived as existing in a region which was the cradle both 
of the heroic legends and the healing arts of Greece—of the 
wise and prophetic Seilenos (for Seilenos is also a water- 
god of the fountains of Phrygia. An underlying physical 
connection of this kind between Cbeiron and the other Centaurs 
seems in truth to furnish the only possible reason why he 
should have been mythologically inseparable from them in 
the manner we have seen, notwithstanding his diflerent 
character and the diflerent genealogy devised for him by the 
poets. 

The next thing is to see bow this account of the monsters, 
which seems so plausible thus far, is borne out by their names ; 

* See Jabn, ^'icormCtcAa (Xsta, p. 371, and I^er, Or. J/ytA. L 378 tgq. 
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not, I mean, by their tribal or generic name of Centaur, of 
which enough has been said, but by their individual names as 
recorded in poems and the inscriptions of vases. 

Let us first take the four names of Centaurs that are common 
and universal in all traditions concerning the monsters: 
Cheiron, the sage of the Pelethronian cave; Eurytion or 
Eurytos, the constant name of the ravisher both in the Tbes* 
salian and the Eleio-Arcadian tales; Kessos, the offender at 
the ford of the Euenos; and Pholos, the Arcadian counterpart 
of Cheiron. 

Cheiron is no water-name, but is, of course, connected with 
denotes manual skill; especially in this case the skill 
of surgery, chirugery, : compare Pind. Nem. iii. 

63, sqq.:~ 

^advf4,ijTa’X€lp<ov rpd^e 

'Idaov wBov rSyei Ktu hreirev ’AcKKa'rtov, 

Tov ^apfiaxav hlBa^e vopMv, 

The only signs of a water origin in his lineage are, first, the 
description of his mother Philyra as a Naid or Okeanid, and 
second, the introduction in tlie account followed by Tzetzes of a 
sire, Imbros, between himself and his pi'ogenitor Kronos. 

Eurytion (in Ovid Eurytos) may either be a name from evp^, 
or else from ev and (p4<o, ftedaa, ^dov, ^tevfia, /r.r.?u). Pape ^ 
holds for the first derivation: Eurytion, Eurytos * Germ. Breiting, 
BrcUitiger. But Pott* has shown what seems conclusive 
reasons for adopting the second. Comparing, for the suffix in 
the form Eurytion, ~ GeoSoro^, he goes on to show 

that Eurytos is a name common in mythology, and especially 
common among the enemies of Heraklcs. Eg. the cowherd 
of Qeryones and the king of Oechalia, father of Iol4, are both 
so-called. In one instance, where the name occurs in the 
feminine, its connection with the pow'ers of the flood is 
patent:—Alkipp4, the daughter of Ares and Agraulos, is 
assailed, according to Apollodoros, by one ITcUirrhothva, the 
son of Poseidon and the nympb It seems safe, 

* WSrterhuck dcr gr. BigeHnaaien, • Ai>oUo(l. ili. 14, 9, 2. Toirtj*’A«- 

tuh voet. C^futfn 'AXipp^fiiot i IIoctiMrot ks2 

• Pott in fUr vergUich. vvix^t ‘Evpirif* M 

Sfrachforichnug, vU. 81, tqq. Mytlio- KT«iMroi. 
etymologica, Ixion, Earjtos. 
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then, to adopt the etymology from and to r^ard 

the Centaur Euiytion, like the various analogously named 
enemies of the sun-hero Herakles, as a demon of rain and 
Rood. Pott goes on to ask whether the imme of another 
Centaur, *Potjco?, Rhoikos (who with Hylaios offered violence 
to Atalant^ and who is described as whirling beneath the 
crest of Mount Oeta elms which the north wind could hardly 
overthrow'), is not to be considered as = Ix>Ik6^, fix>m ^ 07 , 
rather than as = f>ouc6^ » — uarus. We have besides, 

from some later Greek development of the myth turned 
to account by Ovid, the name of a female Centaur Okyro4 

(^ClKVp6lj). 

Nessos furnishes a quite certain case in favour of our reading 
of the myth. His station is at the Euenos, and the exploit of 
Herakles against him is cicely analogous to the previous exploit 
against the river-god Achelooa His name is assigned by Curtius 
to the root veB (Skr. nod, whence nada, a river), to roar or 
bellow; compare the names of the Thracian river Nestos and 
the Peloponnesian Neda^ It is also a singular circumstance, 
pointing in the same direction, that the Lokroi Ozolai should, in 
historical times, have derived their name from the foetor (d^ov, 
S^tj) of the springs issuing from a certain mountain of their 
territory where they supposed the Centaur Nessos to have 
been buried, and which was called in consequence or 

Ta<^iao'<ro9.* 

Pholos, the eponymous Centaur of the mountain Pholo^, bears 
a name of very doubtfril etymolc^. Preller suggests that <f>o\6ij 
= do\6ij (jSoKoi, a vault or dome) by the Aeolo-Boric change of 
<f> for $* Gerhard on the other proposes a den (^a>Xav, 

ifxoXeva). In either case the etymology affords no clue to the 
myth, and the only tangible connection of Pholos with water- 
streams is tlirough his father, Seilenos, who, as we have said, 
was in the first instance a fertilizing deily of fountains and 


^ 8e« ftbove, p. 140, sots 1, and cf. 
Lucan, Phart. vi. S89: 

* teque tub Ottaeo torquentem uartiee 
nulcaa 

Eltoeoe ferox quae uiz Boreas inner* 
teret omoa.’ 

In the form of the name, which la also 
that of a giant, the Latin poets rary 


between Rhoecos and Bhoetus; see 
Hor. Od. ii. 9. 23; iii. 4, 55; Ov. 
ifd. xii. 271, $qq.; Tezg. Oeorg. ii. 456. 

* Cnrtitu, Grtd: Stym. to!, i. 243 : 
and comp. Preller, Or. Uyth. ii. 246. 

* Strab. iz. 427; Pans. x. 38, 2; 
Plat. Quatd. Or. 16. 

* Pr^er, Or. Myth. ii. 194, n. 8. 
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gardens, and whose name seems to have borne in Italy the 
sense of water-spring. 

Among these four Centaurs of constant occurrence we have, 
then, two, Cbeiron and Pholos, whose parentage only is more 
or less distinctly a4:iueous; while the other two, Nessos and 
Eurytion, are declared by their names to be themselves crea¬ 
tures of the flood. To these two we may probably odd Ehoikoe, 
and from later traditions certainly Imbrous (compare the above- 
mentioned Imbros from Tzetzes) and Crenaeos ^ » Kpi^vaZo?: 
compare the winged horse of the fountain PeirenA* 

Into the same connexion we ore certainly justified in bringing 
the names Phrixos (Biod. iv. 13; compare the ^plcoovrf^ 
of Find. Fyth. iv. 44>) and Ripheus (Ov. Met. xii. 352; 
compare Pind. Pyth. iv. j>ifra\ KVfia'Tav avkfitav re). 

Let us now take in alphabetical order the several names of 
Centaurs recorded by our two earliest authorities, namely, 
Hesiod, and the decorators of the Francois vase. Each of these, 
we shall find, is one of a group or family of names of similar 
moaning, which wo can collect from passages referring to Cen- 
thurs in later writers; and principally from the passages cited 
above of Biodoros, Apollodoros, and Ovid. 

Agrios: Fr. v., and again in ApoUod., Biod. (the latter in 
form 'Afrfiioi), &c. The wild one. Tliis is simply a name of 
savagery; to the same funily belong two names of Greek form 
in Ovid, Apheidas and Bianor. 

Arktos: Hes. and Ovid. The bear. This is one of a group 
of Centaur names associating the monsters w'ith the beasts of 
the forest, of which others are found in Ovid; €.g. Lycabas, 
Lycidas, Lycos, Lycotas. Two other names from the same 
source associate them, os we have already observed, with the 
chase; namely Thereus and Bictys. 

Asbolos: Fr. v. Hacr/SoXo?: another vase at Berlin, (Gerhard, 
Elru&k. u. Camjpan. Trinkschalcn, 13) Hes., Ov., in dub. name 
Astylos? Philostr., Tzetzes. In the latest as in the earliest 

* Ov. Met. xii. 810, 818. Utter Itoing of the primitive shape, 

‘ It is a Uet worth notidug in this and fiingiug one human foreleg in a 
connection, that a vase in the British kind of grotesque emcmK over the body 
Hnseum, to which allusion bos already of tho former. For other traditioDs 
been made, and which U probably of connecting Pegasoe with the Centaurs, 
local Etruscan manuiacture, shows aoc Schol. ad U.l, 226. 

PegnsoB and a Centaur together; the 

H. S.—VOL. I. 
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accounts, the Centaur bearing this curious name plays an im¬ 
portant part. If the name is identical with the word 

- soot, itself of obscure etymology, we can only associate 
it with a certain number of other Centaur names given by 
Ovid and denoting agencies of fire; ay. Phlograeos, Pyraemoa 

Dryalos: Hes. He of the oaka This is one of the names 
associating Centaurs with forest-treea Dryalos, from Bpv<i, 
an oak, is, according to Hesiod, one of two sons of the pine, 
neu/ce($a<. There are a number of other Centaur names of 
kindred meaning, ig. 

Hylaios; Fr. v. Berlin vase supr. cU.; Diod., Verg. 

Georg, iii. 45; Ov. Met. ii. 191; Stat Theh. xil 535, &c., &c.). 
He of the woods. This name, from woods in general, is one 
of those most commonly given to a Centaur. In the two vases 
quoted, Hylaios brandishes a bough, according to his name. 
Vorgil and Statius describe his part in the Lapith quarrel; Dio- 
doros and Ovid his chastisement by Atalant^ Other names of 
kindred meaning, besides Dryalos and the patronymic Peukeides 
above quoted, are Daphnis (Diod. iv. 13), Elatos (ApoUod. il 5,4), 
the Centaur through whose arm the arrow of Herakles passes 
before it woands Cheiron; Hylonom^, the female Centaur in 
Ovid; Omens, ibid. 

Melanchaites: Fr. v. trev, Hes. apparently as an 

epithet of Mimas— 

’'ApKTOv r Ovpeiov re re Miftavra, 

Diod. iv. 13. The black-haired. This is simply a picturesque 
or descriptive name, and may he classed with the name of 
shagginess. Cometes (Ovid), the horse names Hippotion (Diod.), 
Hippasos (Ovid), Monychos (Luc. Phars. vi. 888; comp, 

XmroC), and the colour names, Helaneus, Pyrrhus (see below), 
Fhaeocomes (Ovid). 

Mimas: Hea This is also the name of a giant, and again 
of a mountain, and probably signifies merely hugeness ; while a 
definite association with mountains is proclaimed in 

Oreios: Fr. v. (the characters are not quite clear, and have 
been variously read Opecot and Opo/8to?). Hes. Ovpeto^. Paus. 
iii. 18,16, quotes the name "Opeto^ of a Centaur figured on the 
Amyklaean throne. Diod. iv. 18; and fi^uently. He of the 
mountains. This is the only name which any Centaur hears in 
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common with a Satyr.' Of the same family is the next and 
equally general name, 

Fetraios: Fr. v. Berlin vaso supr. cii, Hes., Ovid. He of 
the rocks. In the Fi'an9oi3-vase this rock-Ceutaur is figured 
as wielding a tree like bis brother of the woods, Hylaios; in 
the Berlin vase they are armed according to the respective 
significance of their names. 

Perimedes: Hes. The wondrous wise. This name, given by 
Hesiod to one of tho Feukeidae, seems unhtted for that of a 
combatant Centaur; but has its counterpart in others that occur 
in Ovid, e.g. Mcdon, Pisenor. 

Pyrrhos: Fr. v. ITupov. The bay. For this name, descriptive 
of colour, and its congeners, see above, Helanchaites. 

Lastly, a family of names not represented in our two oldest 
written lists of Centaurs is one akin by its meaning to the root 
viZ of Nessos, and signifying noise and uproar; t.g. Homados 
('O^toSov, Biod. iv. 13), Doupon (^otmci>v, ibid.')\ compare 
Erigdoupos. Bromos, Teleboos, in Ovid. 

The result, then, of our examination of the individual names 
of Centaurs is that they resolve themselves into several groups: 
one directly betraying a connection with water-floods (Eurytion, 
Hessos, Khoikofl most probably, Imbros or Imbreus, Fbrixos, 
Kipheus, Okyro6); another with wild beasts and with the chase 
(Arktos, Lycabas, Lycos, Lycotiis, Thereus, Bictvs); another 
and smaller apparently with Are and smoko (Asbolos, Phleg- 
naeos, P 3 rrannos); another and considerable group with woods 
and trees (Dryalos, the Peukeidai, Hylaios, Dapbnis, Elates, 
Omeus, Hylonom6); another with mountains and rocks (Oreios, 
Petraios): a very small group >Tith wisdom and persuasion 
(Perimedes, Medon, Pisenor); a last group, thus bringing us 
round again to our torrents, with clamour and uproar (Homados, 
Boupon, Erigdoupos. Teleboas). Two other groups are merely 
descriptive: the one of savagery (Agrios, Apheidas, Bianor), 
the other of equine appearance or colour (Melanchaites, Co* 
metes, Hippotion, Hippasos, Monychos, Phaeocomes, Melaneus, 
Pyrrhus). The elemental and nature-groups are vastly pre¬ 
ponderant ; and the general result cei*tainly tends to strengthen 

' Jahn, yiueni. (Hamburg, 1830), from the precedent of the Centanr <o 
give* n list of satyr names, pp. 17-28. called, stands in the tmo in the am- 
That which he reads Eurytion, merely biguous form ETAYTlfiN. 

u 2 
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onr interpretation of oar myth, as a myth, so far as the 
Centaurs are concerned, of the mountain storms and flooda 

Who the antagonists of the Thessalian Centaurs in their 
mountain warfare may^ he, is not an easy question to answer. 
Preller was most probably wrong in connecting the name of 
the Lapithae (from whose character for violence came the 
words Xairal^nv, XaTrwny?) with the Latin lapis. Is it not 
more likely to be allied to the root rap- of rapiot Accord¬ 
ing to Stackelberg, the name Amwede? was still current in 
the early years of this century as a name for the robber 
bands infesting the Thessalian mountains. There seems no 
sufScient evidence, either from etymology or from the tenor 
of the myth itself, for deci<ling whether it originally expressed 
the con^ct of one set of physical powers against another— 
powers of assault against powers of resistance—as Preller was 
inclined to suppose, or the conflict of physical powers a^nst 
man. In favour of the former view we have the argument that 
the Lapithae, like the Centaurs, were fabled to be the offspring 
of Irion,* and that several of their genealogies, as that of Kai- 
neus from Elat4, and of their names, as Dryas, Hypseus, 
Charaxos, point to the pine, the oak, the peak, and the ravine, 
no less than those of their antagonists. On the other hand, it 
is certain that in the imagination of the historical Greeks the 
L'xpithao were a race of their own heroic progenitors, and with 
all their flcrccncss represented the forces of humanity, and in 
a measure of civilization, in cooflict with forces inhuman and 
monstrous. Bat the two explanations do not in fact exclude 
each other. This or that physical process of nature does no 
more than provide the mould in which a m 3 rth is originally cast. 
Into that mould a whole history of unrecorded human achieve¬ 
ment is afterwards compressed. Thus, whether the myth of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae was originally a myth of the powers 
of nature on both sides or on one, it in course of time certainly 
absorbed into itself the memories of human struggles. To the 
physical significance which imprinted its original form on the 
story there was added a weighty accretion of significance, 
ethical, political, and historical The accounts of the exploits 
of Greek heroes against monstrous foes may be over so much 

* Bat see SchoL It. L 226, for deseeadanU of the nymph Stilb6 and 
another genealogy, making them the of Apollo. 
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accounts, in tho first instance, of solar or other physical pro¬ 
cesses; they are also, in the next instance, accounts of tho 
achievements of generation after generation of primitive men, 
stemmers of torrents, drainers of marshes, clearers of forest, 
hunters of noxious beasts, pioneers, reclaimers, and founders of 
civilization. 

There remains a final and cogent argument in favour of the view 
we have been defending concerning tlie Centaura We have seen 
that this view has the merit of explaining one difficulty about 
them, that of the identity between the sage Cheiron and his evil 
horde. It also explains another, that of the different relation 
which we have shown to subsist at different periods between the 
Centaurs and the tkiaaos of Bacchus. There is no question, of 
course, but that Satyr and Seilenos are personified powers of 
nature; powers of nature's fertility, of her exuberance, of the 
teeming life that is in her tilled and in her solitary places, of the 
moisture in the stream, the sap in the tree and the liquor in tho 
fruit. If the Centaurs are hinclred powers, the likeness between 
the shapes in which they were conceived os respectively existing 
is self-explained. It is natural that two nearly allied sets of 
personifications should be invested with nearly tho same physical 
attributes But tho two sets were called to different destinies. 
The Centaurs, representing powers of inundation, that ravage as 
well as fertilise, were conceived as engined in deadly warfare 
with ancestral man. Not so the Satyrs, representing powers of 
fertility only. Both are half brutal, but the Centaurs alone are 
ternble; the Satyrs are gix>ss and fix'akish merely. Monsters 
that wei'6 from the first conceived as the typical enemies of 
heroes held a very different place in the Greek imagination from 
monsters that were conceived as merely the roguish sprites of 
the woodland. The 7^1/ov oxnihavSiv ^arvpmv koX 
are a much less serious and formidable kind of creature than 
the T«TpcwA:e\^9 t^ptafia K.€VTavptav The latter belong 

to the oldest and gravest epic and heroic legends; Kuprurrot^ 
icav KoX Kapri<rroi^ ip.d'xovTo \ it is only in tho populoi* hur- 
losqucs of such legends that the former have their pai*t While the 
strife against the Centaurs was celebrated os all but the earliest 

* Ap. Strut. 471. r'tifUKrw imPifiova apathy 

• Ear. ffcrc. fur. 181; comp. Soph. Sijfwv, tBpurriiy timfioy 
Tmeh. 1085 
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deed of Greek prowess, wherein took part in their youth heroes 
who were old at the siege of Troy, and fathers whose sons sailed 
with Jason to Kolchis. the Satyrs were only thought of as frolic 
imps, lurking in field and woodland under the leadership of the 
old Seilenos. As the popular worship of Dionysos extended and 
complicated itself, with a mingling of Greek elements and ele¬ 
ments imported from Thrace and from Asia, Satyr and Seilenos 
were early enrolled as his appropriate ministers and attendants. 
But this was not the case with the Centaurs. Dionysos being the 
great god of the earth’s fertility in all its forms; these monsters of 
the fi(^ came indeed within the scope .of the ideas relating to 
him. He crosses their story here and there, and iu the Arcadian 
version of the story, at least, it is at the broachii^ of his in¬ 
toxicating gift that their violence is fabled to break forth. But 
they were not enrolled among his regular following until 
the heroic myths hod lost their power and their weight of 
meaning in the declining days of the Greek imagination. 
As long os the Greeks took in solemn earnest the ancestral 
traditions of their race, as long as the Athenian sculptors saw 
in the struggles of Theseus and Heraklcs against these monsters 
so many struggles of civilization against savagery, of discipline 
against lawlessness, of Hellas against barbarism, and tried to 
embody them in forms worthy of that conception, so long there 
was little likelihood of the mighty Centaurs being identified with 
the merely mischiovous Satyrs. Even the facial resemblance 
between them is in some of the works of the Athenian school 
nearly wanting. The sculptors of that school, in the Olympian 
pediment, the Phigaleian frieze, and the Parthenon metopes, 
vary as to the adoption or omission of the degrading feature 
of animal ears. They express upon the countenances of the 
monsters violent expressions of lust, pain, and rage, but other¬ 
wise raise them much above mere types of grotesqueuoss and 
debasement, and in a few instances (particularly in the Parthe¬ 
non metopes) even ennoble them within a few degrees of the 
hero^ against whom they contend. But this heroic spirit was 
of short duration. It was almost extinct after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War. Tbo second great Attic school, working 
in the first half of the fourth century B.C., transformed the' 
spirit of art; playful or pathetic invention took the place of the • 
old ethical and political seriousnesa Then the original, the 
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mythologic affinity between the Centaur and the Satyr was free 
to assert itself, and to bring together the trivial creature and 
the terrible, with his terror taken out of him, in the modes so 
abundantly illustrated in later monuments. How far this con¬ 
summation may have been prepared by the travesties of heroic 
legends exhibited on the comic and satyric stt^e we have not 
sufficient evidence to show. The innovation of Zeuxis con¬ 
cerning Centaurcsses and little Centaurs^ of which we have 
already spoken, is the first recorded step in the descent; of 
this particular innovation the vase-paintings show no trace nor 
reflection. The incorporation of the Centaurs among the in¬ 
creasingly popular cycle of Dionysos and his satellites is another 
step; and of that, os we have seen, the vase-paintings show 
but few scattered evidences before the extinction of tho 
art. Meantime the serious literature of Greece from Homer 
downwards, and her popular art from the earliest times 
almost to the latest, keep the two orders of beings apart. 
K6mos aud GelGs, Skdps and Simos, Kis.sos, Oinopidn, and 
Dorkis, may play tho apes of heroes at the shows of Bacchus; 
but Cheiron aud Fbolos, Nessos, Eurytion and Asbolos, Hylaios, 
Petroios, and Orcios had been themselves the equal friends or 
foes of heroes amid the imagined greatness of the past If they 
are worth tho study we have been expending upon them, it is 
because of the dignity which they derive from that association. 


Sidney CotriN. 
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PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGION AND THE EARLY 
ATHLETE STATUES. 


L 

The earliest works of Greek art manifest the inability of 
the artist to express ail be desired by the inherent character 
of his work. The most striking characteristic of Greek 
art, and a trait which runs through the whole character of the 
ancient Greek race, is the simplicity with which it attains 
its great effects, the perfect harmony which obtains between 
the desire and conception and the realisation and execution. 
But it is only in the highest stage that we meet witl) this power: 
the genius of Pbeidias is characterised by the perfect harmony 
that subsists between the idea and its reahsation. Full proficiency 
in the technical handling of the material must precede the 
facile expression of inner conceptions by means of material 
form; and the study of the history of ^chaic art is the study 
of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the reluctant material 
and its finsd victory over it. 

But the desire to give individual character to their statues 
was felt by the artists, though they had not the power to 
put it into the essential form of the work itselfi This desire 
found an outlet in expression by means of more accidental and 
attributive characteristics. The gods, such as Hermes, Apollo, and 
Zeus, were characterised by means of their distinctive attributes. 
The conventional and typical form of a male figure, with the feet 
one before the other, and firmly planted in parallel lines, the 
arms pressed close to the body down to the elbow, received on the 
extended hand a thunderbolt or a sceptre to indicate Zeus, a bow 
or a deer to indicate Apollo, a caducous to pei-sonify Hermes. 
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We also meet with an Apollo with a lamb or a Hermes with 
a ram, while there is no markedly distinct feature in the 
personal appearance of either. The same applies to the archaic 
representations of Hera, Athene, or Artemis. Grace and 
beauty ore not expressed in the essential forms of a female 
figure, but in mere outward actions and positions, such os the 
light suspension of a part of the garment in one hand, or the 
holding of a blossom.^ The position of botli hands in tho 
earliest Aphrodite type, which reminds us strongly of the 
Oriental .^tarte, was symbolic of fertility, and had not tlie 
moral significance which a similar attitude has in the Aphrodite 
of Enidus, and still less the morbid self-consciousness expressed 
by .the sfme attitude in the Venus de' Medici. 

But not only did they fail in indicating tho individual 
character of go^ and their moral qiiolities by means of tho 
bodily forms, but in the earliest stipes we even find that tlie 
artists were incapable of indicating in the statues themselves 
the difference between tho human and the divine. This diffi¬ 
culty arose especially in drawing distinctive lines between gods 
and athletes in statues. For besides the decorative, archi¬ 
tectural figures, we meet with no single statues besides those of 
athletes in the archaic period. And the difficulty became most 
apparent in dealing with a youthfiil male figure like Apollo. 
The statue of the pancratiast Arrhaebion in the market-place of 
Phigalia is described by Fausanios* in a manner which makes 
him correspond exactly to w’orks like the existing statues of the 
Apollo of Tenea, Orchoraenos, and Thera. Apollo, in theso early 
stages, has all the unadorned dryness of a simple ephehc. He 
is the type of a youth. A later stage ^vill accentuate strength 
and muscular development on the one hand, to indicate the 
athletic character of a human youth, and a more luxurious, 
comely, physical constitution, fdller and softer forms, on the 
other hand, to represent the god of male beauty. I do not mean 
to imply that early Greek art will ever represent an Apollo in 

^ A <{acstioQ well worthy of oxxciaI expreM the sulgectire oatiire of tho 
investigation u, whether, as 1 am in- hgnro bearing thorn, maidonly, womanly 
cUued to believe, the frei^ucnt endow- c^nn, Ac., and that it has no further 
mcnt of a'female figure with a blo^m, mythological or mystical significance^ 
a fruit, or a flower, as we have it on os is generally assumed, 
no-called *Si»ee’ figures and on reliefs, * Areadiea, viiL ch. 40. 
d >es not simply point to an attempt to 
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the loxurioas, effemioato softness which pleased the taste and 
cciresponded to the spirit of the age of decadence; but I simply 
mean that the incipient expressive power in art will manifest 
itself in drawing the broad lino between strength and richness 
of form. And the manifestation of this power we do meet with 
in one earliest instance of statuary, namely, the small bronze of 
an Apollo fh>m Miletus in the British Museum, generally 
assumed to be a replica of the Apollo by the sculptor Kanachos 
of Sikyon. The exact date of this work is a matter of dis¬ 
cussion;^ we may however fairly assume that the Apollo of 
Miletus falls shortly before or after the /ist Olympiad (493 B.c.). 
However imperfect the rendering of the original statue may 
be in so small a replica, and however little adapted, therefore, as 
a criterion for the details of style, still we cannot help recog¬ 
nising a certain power of giving softer human forms which are 
clearly opposed to the dryness of the athletic forms. There is 
no reason to believe that the artistic movement receded, and 
that the expressive power was smaller after Kanachos than 
before; the Aeginetan marbles would immediately dispel such 
an assumption. On the contrary, we must assume that after 
Kanachos the power to disrioguisb on Apollo from an athlete 
grew, and that a statue tphich in style and tcehnifjue belongs to a 
period subsegiuid to Kanachos is not an JpoUo if the bodily forms 
markedly bear the ^laracteristice of the atldelie youCk. 

Even before tlie time-s of Kanachos, however, the artists bad 
means of expiessiog the difference between the god and the 
athlete in their works, yet in a less essential but a more 
accessory manner, namely, in the difference of head-dress. A 
thorough investigation of the question of ancient Greek head¬ 
dress which combines the literary and monumental evidence 
is as yet wanting; and as the following considerations are 
merely part of a series which prove the importance of eluci¬ 
dating question, we must devote some space to it. 

We are accustomed invariably to associate short hair with 
^ athletes, and archaeologists have been up to the present day 
predisposed to ignore the athletic character of a statue if it did 
not have short hair. But it is quite impossible that athletes 

’ Bnuin, SiSztM^^richU der JcqL grieeh. K&neQtrgesehiehUy 
Soyr. Akademu, 1871, p. 518 eeg. ; 1872; U. FrinVel, Arek. Zeit., 1879, 

Cr)ich«, AhhandL 9h. d. Ai^&ngt d. p. 90. 
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Bbould have been represented with short hair till after the 
Persian wars. Before this period and for a good while after, the 
agonistic games and the exercises in the palaestra were an 
important part of the training of Greek youths. Originally, they 
were an institution with a fixed social and political aim. They 
were a meam to produce strong and skilled citizens. More and 
more this institution, which was originally a means to some 
further end, asserted its independence, until finally it became 
the snd to which the whole personal existence became a means. 
In modern terms this signifies that the young Greeks were 
* gentlemen athletes,* who indulged in exercise to heighten their 
bodily proficiency, but that, more and more, sports became an 
end in themselves, until athletic exercise became a profession, 
and all the time, the exertion and aspirations of an individual 
became subservient to this acquisition. A similar tendency may 
be noticed in modem times. 

We know that the KapriKoixotovrtf: took great pride in 

their long and thick hair, and it was not only the case in the 
heroic age, tliat short or tliin hair was considered ungainly. 
So the ugly Thersites is described \d^uV‘ Even 

in the historic age the same tradition survived. Only the slaves 
were KiKaptiivot and were not allowed to wear long hair.' Long 
hair prevailed throughout the whole of Greece. In Sparta 
Lycurgus fixed the custom by law; * the Spartans not only 
considered long hair ornamental, but also useful, and devoted 
great core to its preservation andadomioent before the battle 
they combed oud braided their hair.^ In Attica^ and especially 
in Athens, long hair was also worn, and after the time of 
the Alkmaeonidae specially luxurious and ornamental forms 
of head-dress, such as the /epo/duXov, seem to have come into 
fashion.^ 

Now it is evident that the free-bom Greek youth was 
unwilling to sacrifice bis long hair, in which be took such pride, 
to avoid inconvenience during his exercises in the palaestra, or 
on every occasion that he took part in one of the national 

* Aristoph. Av, 1. 911. * Plutarch, Apophtkcurx. rtg^ tt 

* Xenophon, Ih JUpuJA. lac. e. zi« impcrcL T. i. p. 754 ; Laeon. Apo- 
|3: ct J. H. Erauae. Ploiina,'od. SUr pfuJupyn. p. 917 ; Lycui^. o. 22. 

die S^cetUme du JfauptAaares bei den * Herodotus, vii o. 208. 

Ptlkem der alien ft^eU, Leipzig. 1858. * Tbucydidee, 1. 8. 

Ahsehn. III. 
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games. On tbe other hand, though long hair must have been a 
great impediment in many of the daily exercises, and especially 
in the palaestra, we can still conceive of its being loss trouble^ 
some in some of the lighter games of the pentathlon, such as 
running, jumping, throwing the discus or the spear. But in 
wrestling, boxing, and in the pancration^ (a combination of the 
two) the trouble caused by long hair must have been too great. 
They were driven, therefore, to have recoxirse to such a disposal 
of their hair as would render it least in their way ; this would 
consist in braiding the hair into two long plaits, and in com¬ 
pactly laying these two braids round the hack of the head, 
along each side, and firmly tying them in front on tbo top. 
This is a simple means of d^osing of long hair, which we must 
assume to have been adopted as the most practical. 

The need for such contrivances was done away with after the 
Persian wars. The ancient customs were altered; only children 
retained their long hair, while so soon as they became ephebes 
in a solemn act their hair was cut off to the length which we 
notice in the youths on the Parthenon frieze. The feast con¬ 
nected with this act was called oivtffn^pia* The so cut off hair 
was dedicated to one of the gods or a pver-god,’ and frequently 
they made a pilgrimage to Delphi to dedicate it to the l^thian 
Apollo.^ This change in custom may have been brought about 
by the reformation in general customs which developed the 
hardy, warlike ^irit of the Greeks, who had learnt tlie value 
of strong soldiers through the struggle with the Persians' 
and this spirit again may have led to a renewed cultivation 
and accentuation of athletic sports to serve the common 
need. 

According to the literary sources, therefore, we are led not to 
expect short-haired athletes till some time after the Persian 
wars (for the new fashion would not have transfused art until tbo 
old association Imd died out, and tbo eye of the public had 
grown accustomed to the innovarion); and with works belonging 

^ Special mentbn is eren made of a Eostath. 11. xiL Sll, p. 967, 18; cf. 
peculiar bead-dress of tbe paacratiasts, Krause, ibid. p. 76. 
c£ Kmuse, BelUniea, 1. Oymnastik * Aeiehyl. 6, Paus. i. $7, 2; 

und jiffOHisUi der Oritchen, Ac., p. Diphilos, noXwtpvyft. L. 6 (Comic. 
84. Qraeo. Fragm. cd. Meineke, t. 4, p. 

* Hcsych. T, ii. p. 780; Pollux, vi. 407); Dio Ckryaoit. xxxo. p. 67.. 

22, EapoUsap. PLoUmn, iMit. p. 321; * Dio Chryoooiom, l.c. 
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to epochs previous to the Persian wars we shall expect to find 
long'haared athletes. 

The monumental evidence corresponds exactly to the literary 
traditions which we have just examined. Of the numerous 
athlete statues which have been recognized as such, not one has 
been identified as belonging to an earlier date than the Di- 
scobolos of Myron. Of this statue there are numerous replicas. 
But if works have come down to us by later artists and by the 
famous sculptor Myron, why should no work have survived 
of one of the eaxher artists who were also famous, and of 
one of whom (Pythagoras of Rh^on) we know that he gained 
a victory over Myron, his younger contemporary, with an athlete 
statue ? ^ And if furthermore we take into account that, as has 
been mentioned above, the only single statues besides arclutectural 
groups and gods were athlete statues, and if we but glance into 
Pausauias and seo how enormous was the proportion of statues 
commemorative of agonistic victories to the number of other 
works of art, our astonishment will rise to a doubt, whether it 
is not merely through some oversight or prejudice that archae¬ 
ologists have hitherto foiled to recognise atliletes in many 
statues belonging to the archaic period of Qreek art And so it 
is. The reason why sucli statues have not yet been identified 
among the works belonging to pre-Pheidiac art is simply that 
the bood-drcss of the Myronian Discobolos and of all later works 
has more or less consciously served as a criterion for the athletic 
character of a work. 

The Attic sculptor Myron falls exactly into that peiiod in 
which we should naturally suppose that the new Atlionian 
fashion had transfused art, and his personal character as it 
manifests itself through his works was exactly of the stamp to 
delight in introducing an innovation. After Myron we may 
always expect short hair with athletes, before Myron we may 
expect long hair. But, as 1 have said, archaeologists have never 
looked for athletes in pre-Myrouic works, and so it has come to 
]>ass that a certain type of head with the hair disposed in two 
braids wound round and fastened on the top, has crept into 
literature as a type of an Apollo. Now I have only found two 
coses in which this head-dress undoubtedly belongs to a god. 

’ * PBOcratiuto Delphu positu. Hid. xxxir. £9. 
oodem vicit (M^roDimi).'—Plio., Kat. 
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The one instance is the youthful Apollo on a relief in the 
Capitol,^ an instance first noticed by Conze; and the other 
is a Hermes on a coin from Aenos.^ Yet in the first case 
we have the youthful Apollo in an assembly of gods at hom$ 
as it were, and he is then no longer the god, but the ephebe 
beside Zeus. The artist did well to distinguish him by this 
means from the other gods who have long hair. In the 
second instance, Hermes wears the petasos, and this sufficiently 
indicates the god Hermes; while the very petasos shows that he 
is in action, and there he impresses the human, working side 
of his person, and then he properly arranges his hair to suit his 
swift vocation. In both these coses the gods are conceived in 
their most human aspect, while the environment or the petasos 
indicates their character with sufficient clearness. In all other 


cases the god Apollo is distinguished from statues of human 
beings by the ornamental treatment of his hair. He has long 
curls. So in the above*mentioned Apollo of Kanachos, in the 
similar marble head in the British Museum,* eu the numerous 
vase pictures and reliefs,* representing the contest between 
Apollo and Heracles for the Delphic tripos; so also in the Eidolon 
of Apollo on a bas-relief representing a ' fatto di Paride.’* Fre- 
quenUy, especially when in action, Apollo wears the braid 
twisted round his head, but this dry and ‘ every-day ’ appearance 
is always mitigated either by a curl,* however short, or by 
a swelling mass of hair on the back of the bead,^ a com* 


^ CoQze, BatrOgt rwr OtadaAU dsr 
griuhueSm PUuUk, p. 15; Braao, Vor- 
der Kunttmyihologit, taf. 5; 
Eekoli, SuUeUinodtit di Com^. 
arch., 1S06, p. 71. 

* MiiUer'WieMlsr, Lenhmdigr d. 

JTufut, u. pL 28, 802. 

* Overbedc, OesAiekU dtr GrieeK 
Ploitik, rol. i. p. 109; MlUlfr-WicMler, 
Benhmdler, kc., L pi. X7. 61; cf. 
Uillio, Pierre* gravies, pi. 6. 

* Though nao; of these repreoenta* 
tiona aiaj not genuinely oreAaie, 
hnt liter imitations of the archaic, 
vbat b called arcAoutie, this does not 
affect their importance, as the imitator 
had the archaic before him. I shall 
deal with this qnmtiou at greatar 
length in the coom of our inquiry. 


* Guattani, Monumenti anficAi 
saedifi, Ronu^ 1784-5. 

* Archaic ailrer coins of Leontini, 
t. laureate, hair short orer forehead 
in formal curls over temple, plaited 
behind, with long coris falling behind 
the ear. The curl is to be noticed in 
coins even of later type. la the one 
belonging to the best period the curl u 
very short Oatal. coins in British 
Museum. Sicily. 

^ Lencmant and Be Witte, ^lite 
CmmographiqH*, ii. pi. 57, 55, 5. 
A marble head reoenUy found in Borne 
repreeents the type of an Apollo with 
the braid, bat there u aomethiog soft 
and luxurious in the rest of the hair, 
and he has a curi on the aide. 
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promise between short and long hair which counteracts the 
compactness which we consider characteristic of early athlete 
figures. Even in later art Apollo retains his long hair, which 
varies in its arrangement with the fashions of diiferent places. 
But unless a fashion in head>dress, like that of the Apollo 
Belvedere^ prevail, or unless he is represented as a boy, os in the 
Apollo Sauroktonos, the long curl generally remains his character* 
istic. It is Hermes, if any god, who in later times partakes 
more and more of the athlete type, even in the arrangement of 
the hair; but this not earlier than the age of Praxiteles.^ 

On the other hand, though we notice that while on festive 
occasions (as may be seen on archaic vase representations) and 
in solemn moments (as on the archaic Peloponnesian sepulchral 
stelo),^ men wear their hair long; yet in moments of physical 
exertion or moments preceding it, in warlike contests, and 
especially in athletic sports, the braid wound round the head 
prevails.’ Athletes on black-figured vases, and even on the 
red-figured of the severer oixlcr. all have this head-dress, though 
the technical execution in indicating the details of the hair does 
not belong to the earliest vase-painters, and is not added by 
those who in later times imitated the conventionally archaic. 
The drawings are merely in outline, and the braid is generally 
indicated in the outline by an elevation in the back, or on the top 
of the head. There are, however, many instances in which the 
typical head-dress is clearly given. The finest instance of this 
is the Achilles with Briseis on the beautiful vase in the Vatican 
published by Gerhard (Plate VI.).* Achilles stands in armour 
without bis helmet, the type of a strong youth, while the 
artistic style of the work leads us to a period shortly before 
Pheidias. We notice the same in an Achilles on another vase, 

* Ira di Achille,' * formerly in the Campana collection, and now 


* On the Francis t«m all the gods 
have long heir. 

* Dressel and Uilchhoe/er, d, 
dtxUack, arch. InMitvt* iti Athen, IL, 
p. SOI, aeq., Taf. 20 A 24; also Milch* 
hoefer iiL p, 103; Ch'orbeck, O. 
d. Or. PI. L p. 83, 84, 85. 

* I hare found one instance, in a 
sntall bronze in the Brili^ Mnsenin, 
in which a yonlh is ropresonted with 
long hair, like the Apollo of Tenea, 


holding a discus in his hand. In the 
lighter sports there may not hire been 
the need of the typically athletic 
arrangement of heir. This would even 
tend to throw some doubt upon the 
'Apollo character * of another group of 
arebaio statues. 

* Avtervdhlie F<MenWWcr,iii.Tf.l84. 

* iI<mvTn«ntidtU’Jttstit.di eorr.ardi. 
Tohri. tar. 19,alao on tar. 20; B. Braun, 
Annali deW IntL 1858, pp. 374*383. 
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at Paris. There is also a young man with arms, about to take 
leave of his father; painted by the vase painter Buris.^ The 
same occurs also on an Athenian Lekythos, published by 
Be Witte,* on a vase picture published by Panofka,* on several 
others published by Qerhard,^ and on many others. 

In marble we meet with this mode of wearing the hair in the 
pcdimental statues fri>m the temple of Athene of Aegina. Most 
of the warriors wear helmets, but even then we can perceive this 
arrangement, and it is especially clear in the forward-striding 
nude figure without a helmet from the western pediment. The 
two figures on either comer of the pediments, it is true, have 
long hair, but then they are wound^ and dying, and by their 
action, as well as their position, are literally hm de combat. 
Artistic reasons, such as variety and harmony in the relaxed 
lines of the figures, must also have prompted the sculptor to 
make this change. We have mentioned before that earlier 
Greek art did not represent single statues of warriors, and that 
we only meet with groups. The only single statues are gods and 
athletes. Were the early artist to render a warrior in a single 
statue, he would always represent him armed and with his 
helmet. In active combat the warrior is an armed and seriously 
aggressive athlete, and no doubt the sculptor studied in the 
palaestra the attitudes be rendered in his group. 

Besides the numerous vase pictiires which represent athletes 
with the braid, so numerous that it is needless to attempt at enu¬ 
merating them, we also find a similar head-dress on a gem repre¬ 
senting an a^lete.^ But what is most conclusive is the evidence 
afrorded by statues. In the Palazzo dei Conservatori there is a 
mutilated marble figure with braided hair, with legs drawn 
up, and what remains of the arms extended, so that this figure 
evidently represents a charioteer. This instance still admits of 
debate, but not so two bronzes from the numismatic cabinet in 
Vienna,® one of which is reproduced on Plate V., Fig. 1. 
Here we have a figure with a discus, undoubtedly an athlete, 

^ toL riiL tav. 41; Eoulez, * Yuconti, L p. 276, and pL A. iv. 7 
Annali, 1867, pp. 157, &c. Winckelmann, ifoti. atU. inedit. Ko. 

* 0<^tU ctreMologique, 1867, p. 141, 106 ; Oemnu Stockmar. p. 848. 

pL 8i. * Von Sacken, Lit Brtnuen 

* Viuenbilder, Taf. i. 1. da kUngl. MOrMahinets in Wien, Taf, 

* TrinktehaUn und O^fdac, Taf. 18, 45, fig. i., and Taf. 87, fig. 4. 

14, 15. 
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And with tlie head-dress most clearly mdicated. Besides these 
two bronzes I found several others corresponding exactly to 
them in the bronze room of the British Museum. A similar 
discobolos is also published by E. Braun.^ Single heads of this 
type occur very frequently: the Neapolitan bronze head, a 
marble head in the Sala Chiaramonti of the Vatican Museum, 
another in the British Museum from Cyrene (Hellenic 
Room No. 53), and two in the Museum of Berlin.^ One 
of these two heads (Plate V., Fig. 5) is of special interest 
Conze says of it that there is great negligence • in the 
execution of the braid, that it can hardly be recognised as hair; 
in fact it seems to me to be more of a mixture of a braid and 
an ornamented band, almost partaking more of the character of 
the latter. Now I venture to formulate an hypothesis in con> 
nexion with this head, but 1 must impress upon the reader the 
purely hypothetical character of it The band was originally 
not an essentially athletic attribute. The wreath, of which there 
were different kinds for the different local games, and the palm- 
branch were the original prizes, while the band was a general 
article of adornment used on many other occasions. It is only 
in later times that it became so general in art as an athletic 
attribute, and I believe that it was from a desire to compensato 
the eye, which hod grown accustomed to the line round the head 
from the time of braids, that the band was freely adopted. The 
Berlin bead would be the monumental boundary-line of the 
transition from one custom to the other, and though it has a 
band, the hand is decorated with a zig-zag line as a reminder 
of the antiquated braid. 

The evidence, both literary and monumental, which I havo 
adduced with regard to the head-dress of statues belonging to the 
period previous to Myron leads us witlmut fail to conclude that 
if a stalui has no long hair or omamtnial attrihutea, such as curls, 
iiis in all probahUiiy not an Apollo ; and if the hair Hs arranged 
in Uoo braids 07i the hack of the headt -wound round and fastened 
on the top, the ^atue is in all probability that of an athlete. 

* Mon. detv Inst. vol. ii. tav. 29, a&d * Consc, Scitrdffe, he., Taf. viii. 
Annali, 1836, p. 64. 
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Th£ so-called Choiseul-Oouffier Apollo in the British Museum^ 
(Plate IV.), one of the finest Greek statues in the Museum, 
evidences in its technical execution a style later than tlie 
works of Kanachos. Upon examining this statue we arc 
first and chiefiy impressed with the high muscular develop¬ 
ment, with the physical power of the youthful figure. Nay, 
apart from the heavy youths considered to be replicas of the Foly- 
cletian Doryphoros and Uiadumenos, there is hardly another 
atlilete statue which represents so strong a man. There can be 
no doubt as to the iotentdon of the artist: he desired to fashion 
a statue whose chief characteristic was to be physical strength. 
The long hair is neatly and firmly plaited into two braids, 
which are wound round the head and are tightly fastened 
together on the top: the head-dress which we have found to be 
typically that of an athlete before the time of Myron. This 
suffices to show that the statue is not an Apollo, but an athlete.^ 
It will become more evident the further we proceed. It is also 
a signal confirmation that a statue on the sturcase of the 
Uffizi in Florence,^ stupidly restored with a short staff in the 
one lumd and a shield in the other, has been generally considered 
an athlete, and by some even a Doryphoros of Folycleitos, 
simply because it has a head with short hair, which does not 
originally belong to the statue at all. Anybody with a trained 
eye will immediately recognise that the hcdy of this statue, so 
as it is genuinely antique, is exactly the same as the London 
statue, and the other replicas which we shall consider hereafter. 
The attitude, the outline of the figure, the bodily proportions, 
the technical handling of the surface, the modelling of the 


> Spedincos of ancioat scnlptun in 
tbe Britkli Mtwciun, voL ii. pi. ▼.; 
Conz^ BcUrUgt, Taf. vL 

> Clamo (toL iii. pi 482, »31H. 
Tozt, vo]. iii p. 21S), who is nl&tively 
Qopriyudiced, oxpressea his doubt 
whether this be aa Apollo and aot an 
athlete : * oe pooirait fitre un athlete.' 
The Capitoliue replica be sainplj calls 


an athlete. 

* Dhtschke, AntUu BUdvarke 
OUritaUie%. QriecJdiichtBidxtbenAatWt 
p. 8, Ko. 27. I subsequently hud that 
I>dtschke has also noticed that the 
head does not belong to the statue, 
and that he points to a relation 
between this statue and the ‘ Apollo on 
the Omphalos.' 
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muscles, down to the peculiar flatness of the abdomen and tho 
straight line that marks the beginning of the pubes, the back 
and the strongly prominent nates, the peculiar form of the navel 
and the strong accentuation of certain veins—all is identical 
in both. 

But that the London statue is an Apollo has been fastened 
into the minds of archaeologists by the fact that it has been 
published and discussed by Conze {Beit'i’&ge, ii.), in connexion 
with the almost identical statue in the Patisaia Museum of 
Athens known as the Apollo on the Omphalos^ (Plate V., Fig. 
3), and that it has since then been looked upon as a kind 
of replica of that statue. The truth is that the London, the 
Athenian, and the Florentine statues are co-ordinate in artistic 
excellence, and tliat they most probably are replicas of an 
original which, to judge ^m traces in the marble in the treat¬ 
ment of the hair, from a certain sharpness in the modelling of 
the brows and bones, and other subtle indications, was most 
probably of bronze. The other replica mentioned by Couzo* is 
in the Capitoline Museum,* and is of inferior workmanship. 

Now if the Athenian statue really was on an omphalos, then it 
most likely was an Apollo, and at all events could not have been 
an athlete. I was fortunate enough to And the statue and the 
omphalos which is supposed to have served os its base separate 
in tbe Museum, and 1 immediately convinced myself and others 
by the simplest means (namely, by standing on the omplialos in 
the position of tbe 'Apollo') that they do not belong together. 
But as statements once printed have a strange power of clinging, 
and as a mere personal assertion on my part will not suflico to 
disprove an opinion now generally adopted,* I hope to prove 


1 PervAtio^u, Bvlt. delV ImU. 1862, 
p. 168, »eq. ; Kohler, Bull. 1865, p. 
184 } Lilt 2 ov ia £.'* Ztiitehrift /Br 
bildtwU Kwui, 1868, p. 24, 1869, p. 
283; K«kii]4, Beaekrtib. d. TkaeUma, 
p. 36, No. 70, in Neut JahThUeher fUr 
BlttlcUjgie, 1860, p. 86, ff. ; aUo Die 
Orvppe da K^netlen Mcnelaoe, &o., p. 
41 : Schwebe, De AfoUiia t» Omphalo, 
Programm, Dorpst, 1870; BiitbUd, 
Lxterariaha CwUraUtlaUy 1860, p. 
502. 

* Ibid. taf. vii. 


* CUrar, Mvsbe de Sevlptim, 862, 
2189. 

* Kohler eejra, (/.<.) i ‘ Un nnovo 
eeanie dei due peazi cl ha voriAcalo 
pienamente questa congeUtiru, di inoclu 
che anclie sulla denomiuaziono didla 
statua non pn6 caderc plh olinin dubluo.* 
This is a step from the probable to the 
certain; for Pervanoglu, who first 
wrote about the s^tue (see previous 
note), merely says, * A1 quale (Apolllne) 
/erae potrebbe aver appartenuto un 
onfalo di marmo bianco,’ Ac. 
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it concluaivelj with the assistance of the exact illustrations 
(Plate V.)- 

Now, in the first place, the circumstances of the discovery are 
far from furnishing any evidence that the statue and the 
omphalos belong to one another. It is generally assumed that 
they were found together. But Ck)nze himself says (p. 14): ' £s 
ist ztLZugeben, dass eine voUe durch fiussere Umstande erwiesene 
Sicherheit fiir die Zusammengehorigkeit nicht vorhanden ist. 
Namentlich darf Kohlers Ausdruck, der Omphalos sei nahe bei 
der Figur gefunden worden, nicht daftir geltend gemacht 
werden. Der Yorsteher der Alterthtlmer in Athen Eustratiadis 
hat mir vielmehr auf meine An&age durch Fostolakkas mit- 
theilen lasscn, der Omphalos sei ausserhalb der Orchestra 
zwischen den parallelen Mauern der westlichen Parados, die 
Statuenstlicke seien hinter den mittleren Inschrifteesseln [of 
the theatre of Dionysos], beide Theile also doch in einigem 
Abstande von einander, aufgegraben.’ If the Greeks who were 
present during the excavations, and had the supervision over 
them, state that the statue was found within, the omphalos with¬ 
out, the walls of the theatre, some distance apart, then no great 
weight can be attached to Uie mere conjecture that they were 
connected. It would be different if the foot-marks on the 
omphalos did really, as has been asserted, correspond to the 
position of the legs of the ' Apollo * so far as they are preserved. 
But this is not the case. In the first place, the feet, as indicated 
on the omphalos, would be too small for the statue, but further¬ 
more, what is most manifest, the feet of the ' Apollo ’ could 
not have stood in that position. On the omphalos the left 
foot was nearer the centre than the right foot, while the left 
leg of the statue is projected beyond the right 1^, and so the left 
foot woidd have been nearer the circumference of the omphalos 
—nay, would have projected beyond it, iJiat is, it would partly, 
yet firmly, have rested on nothing. In the drawing (Plate V., 
Fig. 6), the outline shows the footprints as they are, the broken 
line(- - -) the position of the right foot as it ought to be accord¬ 
ing to the position of the ankle of the statue as it is zxow placed 
on the omphalos in the cast copies of many museums in Ger¬ 
many, the dotted line (.) as the left foot ought to be, if 

the right foot of. the statue corresponded to the position of the 
right foot on the omphalos. At ^dl events it b^mes evident 
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that, if ono of the feet of the statue held the position of the 
corresponding foot on the omplialos, then the other foot could 
not have corresponded. 

It is difficult to see, moreover, how another circumstance did 
not at once serve to show the impossibility of the received view. 
On the right leg on the left side, somewhat towards the back, a 
piece of marble runs from above the knee to below the middle of 
the calf (Plato V., Fig. 4). Conze draws the following conclusion : 
because the statue * doubtless belongs to the omphalos, this ad¬ 
dition can surely not have been the connection with the stem of 
a tree attaclmd to the statue* (as is the case with all the other 
copies and with most marble statues of this kind), *for there are 
no traces of a tree stump on tlie omphalos behind the right foot.’ 
It is strange when we compare with the premiss to this con¬ 
clusion the passage several lines below in witich the author says, 
that in placing the cost in the Museum of Halle, he followed 
the assumption that the omphalos and the statue belonged 
together, and that * this attempt had made the ossumptio!! even 
more probable.' Pervonoglu thinks it probable that the statue 
and omphalos belong together; but he entirely forgets that he 
before said, *Le braccia pendovano allato del corpo, e da olcuni 
vestigii riconoscibili dietro al piede destro lisulta esscr ivi siato 
un tronco forse d' albero, come spesso lo troviamo in statue 
reputate copie d’ originoli dl metallo.’ 

Conze supposes this projection to have been the rest for an attri¬ 
bute which the statue held in its right hand, but it is too large 
for this purpose and too far back. It decidedly was the bridge 
which attached the statue to the stem of a tree, and which the 
artist placed between the tree and the body (as is frequently 
the case), to give as much as possible of the roundness of form. 
But there is no room for a stem on the omphalos, apart 
from there being no vestiges of such an appendage. This was 
also seen by Bursian (1. e.); but he furnishes an instance of how 
difficult it is to dissociate two things that have been hound 
together with printed paper. Because the Apollo could not 
have stood on the omphalos, therefore he assumes that the 
Apollo stood beside the omphalos, and another statue, perhaps 
an Orestes seeking propitiation, stood on the omphalos. 

The statue has, in fact, nothing whatever to do with the 
ompholoe. The position of the legs is the some in the London 
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and in the Atbeoian statue; and I shall mention a final test, 
which, together with what has been already said, will, I hope, 
once for clear the statue of any connexion with the repre¬ 
sentation of the sacred omphalos of the earth at Delphi I 
suspended a plumb-line from the parting in the hair on the fore¬ 
head of the London statue, and found that the lead touched the 
right half of the great toe of the right foot; the line applied to 
the cast of the Athenian statue in Hunicb, here placed on the 
omphalos, showed that the lead fell slightly over two inches from 
the great toe of the right foot-mark on the omphalos towards 
the mark of the left foot. As there might be some slight 
difference in the position of the head in these two replicas, and 
to verify any resulting inaccuracy, I let the perpendicular fall 
from the middle of the navel in the London statue, which fell 
about half an inch to the (our) right of the great toe of the right 
foot> while applied to the Athenian statue it fell slightly over 
three inches from the right footmark. 

The omphalos is therefore fairly got rid of, and we may 
now return to the consideration of this athlete statue. The 
question now arises, to what class of athletes does this represen¬ 
tation belong ? 

The intention of the sculptor to present the heavy type of 
strength is so manifest in the London statue that, negatively, we 
cannot consider him to belong to the category of light athletes, 
those, namely, of the pentathlon; and the sculptor who could make 
such a statue undoubtedly had the power to distinguish different 
types of men. This statue belongs to the heavier genus of 
athletes, the boxer or the pancratiast In the earliest period, as 
we have mentioned before, the artists were not able to confer 
individual character upon their statues, and the difficulty must 
have been greatest in cases where a spear or a discus, or halteres, 
could not be added as attributes to make the nature of the 
athlete clear. This kind of athlete had to be expressed in the 
figure itself. In reading Fausanias we notice that the greatest 
number of statues of Olympian and other victors which he 
mentions were pancratiasts and pugilists; but no pancratiast 
and no early pugilist has as yet been identified, because they 
were w<antiDg in so simple an attribute as the discus. Such an 
athlete could, however, clearly be indicated; not as the distortvs 
and daboratus of some of the pugilist statues of later times, but by 
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the sculptor’s power of expression by means of the bodily rhythm. 
even in quiet attitudes. On vase hgures we generally see them 
in action, and there is no difficulty in indicating them; but these 
very vase figures show us an attitude characteristic of these 
games, one which is not restless and dramatic, but is most 
suitable for plastic art. It is in figures representing the 
ephedros. Before a contest the combatants drew lots, and each 
pair that bad drawn the same letter fought; but if there was an 
uneven number of combatants, the third bod to wait until the two 
had finished, and then he fought the victor. This man was called 
the ephedros (Plate VI., Fig. 2), and he is represented on vase 
pictures' waiting, while two are boxing or wrestling, in a peculiar 
attitude which seems to have been characteristic of a heavy ath¬ 
lete. This position is the same as in the statues we are discussing. 
The ephedros stands firmly, while the upper part of the body, 
chest, shoulders, and arms are especially accentuated. Invo¬ 
luntarily the eye of the spectator was drawn to those parts which 
were of greatest importance in this sport, and when highly 
developed were the chief characteristics of a pugilist or a pan- 
cratiost. The shoulders are drawn back and the chest protrudes, 
while, by this movement, the skin is tightly drawn over the ribs, 
whicli therefore become conspicuous. All lines of the statue 
converge towards the chest, as in the Fallas of Velletri all lines 
meet in the forehead. This will account for certain character¬ 
istics which Kohler ascribes especially to the archaism in the 
work, when be says (t c.): * II carattere arcaico si manifesta 
sopratutto nell' aitiludine della figura, che ^ quella di un uomo, 
ckt con stenio toru le hraccia e le f^lle in duiro di modo ehc il 
pUto sporge. al di ftiori, mentre U parti di ditiro fwi Ih dove 
Jini&ce la tekiena tono moUo incavaie.* The veins, which are, 
in any case, accentuated with a certain exaggeration, are most 
visible and protruding on the shoulder and upper arm, a 
mean.% in the early times, of indicating which parts are 
momentarily or habitually more especially exerted. On the 

^ Ltborde, Vasetd* iMxnhtrg, i. pi. No. 767, 497. TIi« illostnUon vhich 
74; G«rbard, ArdiJec SUduxrkt, Taf. we give of an ephedros does not cor« 
vii A relief in Clareo (L pi. 200, respond to the statue with regard to 
271), though very late in style, shows the position of the feet; in the other 
how the cheet was dmwn back.—Jtfu*. instances from vases which we quote, 
ScuiUon, t. iii. suppL pL 2. No. 16 ; and in tnany not quoted, the position 
Jahn, Bachr. d, Vos. Sam. K. lAtdw. is the same even in this respect. 
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figures-from tlie western pediment of the temple of Aegina the 
veins are not generally indicated. But in a few instances, as the 
so-called Achdles/ as Brunn has remarked, they axe indicated 
on the right arm to suggest the exertion of the wounded 
warrior who is stru^ling to rise. 

The question then is narrowed to this: is this athlete a 
pancratiast or a pugilist ? At first I supposed that the statue 
represented a victor in the pancration, the game which, as the 
name indicates, demanded the greatest strength. The pancra- 
tion * was a comhination of wrestling and boxing: the combatants 
could use their hands and feet, they fought standing, and con< 
tinued fighting while on the ground; it was the most violent 
of contests, easily became brutal, and not unfirequently brought 
on the death of a combatant.’ A very favourite and advan¬ 
tageous method seems to have been for a pancratiast to get his 
adversary in what is called with us ' in chancery,* * to catch the 


* Bniim, £«aArtibvng der hgl. 
QlyftaOuk eu SiH-nehen, Ko, SO, p. 
87. 

* Cf. AkhoH, ii. 1880, Oerhard, p. 
215, 216, Ac.; MoKuinaUi, pL yrii. 
56, a. 6, alao on bronze vaaa, t. 
pL 25 (1857); Clatac, iL 616. 17, L 
pi. 200, 271 ; Bouillon, toI. iiL tappL 
pi. ii No. 15. Tbo Florence grenp of 
‘aTtstlera* ia alao a acena from the 
paneration, Itaile OmUeriu di ^ir. aer. 
ir. toL iii, pL 122. 

* Paua. I 8, cap. 40. 

* On an archaic tazza, Annali, ib. 
1878, p. 84, tsT. D., Heraclea haa the 
Titan Antcna in chancery; the aaxne 
Heraclea and the lion (Gerhard, Auger. 
VttMHi. It. Taf. 266), and Tbeaeus and 
the Minotaur (Qerh. Aueer. Voeenh. voL 
iii Taf. 160 and 161). Plot Colvin 
directed my attention to a vase pub¬ 
lished by Heydemann (third in Sal- 
Nechee H^indxlaan»*$ Proyromm) in 
which a Lapitha holda a Centaur in a 
siuular position. Ct alao, Jahn, 
BegAreHning der Voeenaamml. Kbnig 
Ludwii^s L, No. 807, 476, 1109, on 
which vasee with mythologi^ combats 
even the ephedroe appears. MoUtm 
from the palaeatra were transfeirod to 


mytholoftical scenes to Olaatrato the 
contest for which the vase was a prize. 
1 take opportoni^ to make one 
general hypothetical remark which ia of 
importance for the general method of 
vase interpretation, and which space will 
not allow me to deal with, at greater 
length. The Greek vases of better 
quality may be classed, according to 
^eir origtnal destination, into two great 
classes, sepulchral and agonistio. The 
sepulchral vases were meant to be 
placed within the graves; the agonistic 
vases oontaised oil which was 
given as a prize to the victors in the 
games. A third class may be added, 
namely, thoeo that were given os 
presents between lovers. I do not 
refer to common veas^that were used 
to convey oU and (merchandise. 1 
doubt whether these were ornamented 
in on artistic style. Now the illustm- 
tions were influenced by their desti¬ 
nation. A sepulchral vase destined 
for the grave of a youth would be 
decorated, e.g. on the one side with a 
scene from the Triptolemoe myth; cn 
the other side it may have penre-scenee 
fbom the life of a Greek youth, as I 
have shown in the Poniatowstd vase. 
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opponent’s neck in the one arm, and to strike with the fist of 
the other hand. What chiefly distinguishes the pancratiast 
from the pugilist is the caestus, which the boxer always has in 
artistic illustrations, though there arc a few cases in which 
pancratiasts (evidently from the fact of their using their bands 
to wrestle, and not oi^y to strike) also have the caestus; but 
these {ire quite exceptional The pancratiast is distinguished 
from the WTestler in that he strikes. A frequent motive is 
that of one of the combatants catcliing the leg of his adversary 
with the one hand, and giving him a blow with the other, 
as, for instance, on the above quoted vase of Lamberg, published 
by Laborde. The pugilist is typically indicated in illustrations, 
in that he is merely striking, and has the caestus.^ In the earliest 
times the caestus corresponded somewhat to our boxing-gloves; 
it was called and wos not meant to enhance the severity 

of the blow, but, as the name indicates, to avoid pain to the 
striker, and perhaps even to weaken tbo blow for the one struck. 
The next stage, still belonging to the eaily period, which probably 
continued till near the decadence, was the stiff thong of hide, 
Ifia^ o(v 9 , which doubtless more effectually spared the fingers 
and knuckles of the boxer. The boxer generally covered bis bond 
and wrist with some soft material and fastened it by winding the 
thong round: he placed one end of the thong longitudinally 
along the wrist, and then wound it tight round the wrist and the 
band, passing the other end through the palm of the band. On a 


For the K>^ves of varriom fallen in 
bottle, corresponding aceocs from the 
Trojan war, Ac. In tho case of 
athletio vaaes, e%'en in the mythological 
scenes, attitudes and ntuations will be 
chosen fh»n the game for which they 
were offered as prizes. Jahn etc. SS4, 
has a representation of the contest 
between Peleus and Atalante, while 
tho beck is decorated with e scene 
from a vvyfi^. The itaX^r, or xoTr 
Ka\it, seems to mo to be a token 
of approbation and congratulation for 
tho winner, the recipient of the Tase. 
Vaaes as gifts between lorers will also 
be decorated with corresponding Ioto- 
scenes and mytba. Of coarse a 
given as a prize will appropriately be 


ornamented with a convivial scene. 
1 do not mean that this is the only 
and exhaustive point from w*hicb voso* 
pictures ought to be viewed; but what I 
here suggest is, that it is on important 
point from which to view Tose-piotures, 
and that if it were carried out it would 
no doubt throw much new light on 
these representatiems. 

* For illustntions, cf. In^diirand, 
PiUnre di Vaai FiUilif vol. iU. tav. 
232: Clarae, pi. 851, 2180 A ; 1788, 
855, 2182; 858, 2180^ 858. 2181, 858 
A, 2187 a, &C.; Gerhard, Atutrw. 
Vasenb. iv. Taf. 272 and 271; John, 
411. 

• Pans, viii, 40. 
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Panatbenaic vase published by De Witte/ amry/ii; is represented, 
and an ephedros is standing on one side of the combatants, 
holding his hand to his lips, evidently in the act of pulling the 
end of the thong between his teeth to tighten it round his 
hand, which is covered with some doth or skim This kind of 
caestus I believe to have been prevalent during the early Greek 
age, while it is to the decadence and brutalisation of athletic 
games that the barbarous caestus of Roman ages belongs, which 
was furnished with leaden and iron balls, 

' Terga bourn plumbo insuto feiroque rigebant;' 

(Teig. Am. v. 405); 

and with which defeat produced results as described by Yergil 
{Am. V. 468), 

* Ast ilium fidi aequales, genua aegra trahentem, 
lactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ora eiectantm, mistosqtu in sanguine derUea, 

Ditemt ad naves.* 


On tbe tree stump of the London statue there runs a band or 
strap about half an inch in width, and about two and a half feet in 
len^h. This strap puzded archaeologists, especially os they con <• 
sidered the statue to be an Apollo. I at first supposed that it was 
meant to represent a victor’s band; but I found that the artist 
of the statue could have indicated far more clearly the texture 
of a band, and here there is a decided intention to render the 
stiff texture of leather, while the thickness and narrowness 
would not suit a band. It immediately became clear to me that 
we here have to deal with the leather thong, the 
which shows this athlete to be a pugilist. 

If, finally, I were to attempt a restoration of this statue, 
I should give him in his left hand a palm-branch, which 
would account for the notch on the side of his left leg near the 
knee. The Athenian statue has a similar remnant of marble, 
which shows that he also held a long attribute in his left hand. 
The palm-branch was one of the essential prizes awarded to 


^ Konumenti tZeZT TneL toL x. Ut. 
48. The ephedroe qooted abore &om 
Gerhard’s AiUUx BUdwerix, Tat rii. ie 
to the left of the two boxers who have 
eaeatus; on the right is the agonodikea. 


This ephedros bolds a thong in his 
left hand (the IfAt while his right 
hand is riolently drawn hack as if 
about to strike a heavy blow. 
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victors in all the games' and they are frequently represented on 
vase-figures {c^. on the one above-mentioned, published by Be 
Witte) bearing it. Though it could easily and lastingly bo 
given to bronze figures (of which material the athlete statues 
generally were), it was most easily broken in marble statues. 
But if a hand with a piece of a ptdm-branch was found by one 
of the restorers during the Renaissance in Italy, and even were 
found to-day, it would bo considered a 'pezzo d*arco* of an 
Apollo; for the tendency prevails to see in every youthful male 
figure an Apollo, as nearly all the female figures are termed 
Kens?*6, 

It now remains to ask, to what period does this pug^ist belong? 
Several of the above mentioned writers on this statue have 
considered the archaic elements in it to be conventional, and not 
genuine; what is called aichaistic, or * archaitiretid* in contra¬ 
distinction to archaic. 

Ever since statues like the Bresden Athene ‘ and the Nea¬ 
politan Artemis* have been found, in which the intentional 
rendering of imporfections belonging to early art is manifestly 
connected with considerable power of freedom in execution, and 
especially since Eekuld * has traced the eclectic stylo of Pasiteles 
in' the work of one of his pupils, Stephanos, these discoveries, as 
is so frequently the case, have led to extremes, so that archaeo¬ 
logists nowadays see ' archaisirm* and Pasiteles in a dis¬ 
proportionately great number of ancient statues. This exagger¬ 
ation cannot but be harmful to the investigation of the style of 
ancient works. Those who merely look for ar^taising f^orgot 
one important factor in the copies of the Greek originals from 
the Roman era which have come down to us—namely, what 
may be termed nwdernising. Anybody at all acquainted with 
the peculiarities of 'old masters’ knows how difiScult it is for 
artists of a later time to copy exacUy the works of their fore- 


* Paus. Tiii 48; VitraT. Pre&oe to 
lib. ix. In the Fatimia Museum at 
Athena there U an untinished marble 
statue of a young athlete who holds a 
palm-branch in his hand. In this 
case the palm has withstood the 
effect of time, because the statue is 
merely blocked out, and all presented 
one firo mass. 


‘ Orerbeck, ffescA. d. Or. PI. L p. 
195. 

• Raoul Rochetto, PeintHres rfs Pom,- 
piii, pi. 5, and Orerbeck, ffcscA d. Or. 
PI. L p. 194. 

* A»nolit 1865, p. 66 »eqq., 'Statua 

Pompeiana di ApoUine,* and in his 
abore-quoted work on the de» 

KUntUen Menfilaos. 
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fathers: modem and subjective elements will invariably creep 
into the work of the copyist. This is most evident in copies 
from the paintings of old Italian masters. But it can be seen 
even if we compare the various replicas of the same work in 
ancient marbles which lead back to a common original, as, for 
instance, the Discobolos of Myron, the Boy with the Qoose, the 
Thorn-Extractor, &c. We then see how they vary, how the 
hair—nay, even the position of the head, varies in the Discobolos 
in the Palazso Massimi in Home, and the one in the British 
Museum. And these works in the original moreover did not 
belong to the markedly archaic claas whose characteristics are so 
difficult to imitate, because they belong to a period so remote 
and essentially different in spirit irom the age of the copyist 
A very clever copyist will be able to avoid to some d^ee this 
discord between the modem and the ancient A comparison, 
even hasty, between our statue and the ephebe by Stephanos 
and the manifestly Fasitelean statues will immediately show that 
there is not the slightest relation between them. 

The simple fact that there exist four replicas of this work 
proves that it could not have come from the studio of an 
obscure imitator, but leads us back, in all probability, to a 
famous Greek original An archaeologist in whose artistic tact 
and thoroughness I have the greatest faith objected to me that 
he found a lock of unity in the ‘ Apollo of the Omphalos ’ which 
made him doubt its genuine archaism. With this feeling I can 
thoroughly sympathise, and it can readily be accounted for. 
Thus an athlU$ on on omphalos is in itself a contradiction which 
robs the statue of its unity of composition. The first stimulus 
to this inquiry was the feeling of incongruity which I experienced 
upon seeing the London statue with the subscription ‘ Apollo.' 
Then again the head«dress, which was not accounted for, and 
furthermore, the attitude, which seems constrained unless we 
recognise the intention expressed in it, most produce such an 
impression. And finally, this statue, as will become cle^r, 
belongs to that very period of transition from the archaic to the 
greatest freedom, in which wo necessarily must assume a 
mixture of the two elements. On the one hand tlie head-dress, 
the peculiar formation of the navel (not perpendicular, but the 
lower half running inward, and furnished, as it were, with an 
eyelid—this peculiarity is in all the replicas), the flatness of the 
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abdomen, the straight line of the pubes, the swelling glutaei, 
&c.,—all these are archaic elements. On the other hand, the 
general modelling and the rhythmical treatment of the whole 
figure are not far from the perfection of the masterpieces of 
Pheidias. Whoever has studied the anatomical proportions of 
the human body cannot fail to see that there is the greatest 
organic unity in this work.* 

According to its execution it cannot bo of earlier origin than 
the Aesrinetan marbles, and not later than the Discobolos of 
Myron. Conze and several other archaeologists have thought it 
probable that the Apollo was the work of the sculptor Kalamis, 
whose life falls within this epoch, and he conjectures that it may 
he a replica of the Apollo Alexikakos ^ in Athens by that 
sculptor. But this statue has not the /ietSfa/ui Kal 

not the softness and sweetness which is chiefiy 
characteristic of this sculptor. A small Athenian altar with 
relief, which Overbeck ^ believes to illustrate the style of 
Kalamis, together with a Calabrian terra-cotta represeuting 
Hermes and Aphrodite with Eros in lier arms, published by 
ilichaolis,*^ may give us an impression of what the style of Kn-ln mia 
was like. Ear more unfounded is the recent assertion of 
Furtwaengler^ that the ^'Omphalos Apollo con-esponds to the style 
of Alcameuca" In fact the style of our statue is not purely 
Attic; it has a large admixture of the Peloponnesian severity and 
dryness, while again it cannot he classed among the Peloponnesian 
works, and cannot be ascribed to any of the ^ists of Argos and 
Sikyon. By this negative method of exclusion there remains 
but one sculptor in this ago, Pythagoras of Rhegiou, famous for 
liis athlete statues, who was neither an Attic nor a Peloponnesian 
sculptor. 

* I cannot lefinin from quoting the hild. K^natler M dm Gritehen. Pp. 
exclamation of an artist of repnta upon 95, 98. 

exaininiug the London atatno in my * Otidu d.griedi. Flnatik, L p. 219. 
prcMUCo; it was: * Mantegna! ’ * Annali delV Inat. 1867, tav. d’ogg. 

* Paut. L 8, 4. D. 

* I.ncian, Imngq. 6. Ct OTerbeck, * UUtheilungeii da tUutxhen orcA- 
AntUcen ^ri/lquctlen rtir Qach. d. aeolog.lHUittUainAlUnt 1880, ^.87, 
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III. 


Pythagoras of Khegion^ floiirished between, the 70th and 
80th Olympiad. We have two fixed dates on hia works, OL 73, 
and 01. 77. Pliny's statement that he fiourished in the DOth 
Olympiad, is decidedly an error, and is to be attributed (as Brunn 
has shown) to his assamption that, as Pythagoras was contem> 
porary with Myron, and Myron with Polycleitos, Pythagoras 
lived as late as the latter. According to Pausanias,^ he was a 
pupil of Kleaichos, who again was a pupil of Eucheiros of 
Corinth, whose master was Syadras of Sparta. He is chiefly 
known and praised for his athlete statues. And that this was 
his strong point is evident from the simple fact that of his 
fourteen statues which are mentioned by ancient authors, eight 
were of athletes, while of the remaining six, two again, the 
winged Perseus * and the contest between Eteokles and Poly* 
neikes,^ were athletic in character. Only one female figure is 
mentioned as by him, the Europe on the BoU^; here we do not 
know enough to form any opinion. The remaining statues were 
probably all nude men. 

It appears that he excelled in rendering the nude male form. 
How excellent his work was and how highly it was appreciated 
becomes evident not only frem the fact tha^ as has before been 
quoted from Pliny, he gained a victory over Myron with his 
^tue of a pancratiast, but from the praise which classical authors 
bestow upon him. If we bear in mind how sober an author 
Pausanias was, and how sparing he is with his praise, we can 
appreciate the weight of bis remark on the statue of the 
pugilist Euthymus by Pythagoras, e’c tA ftdXiara 
and when we bear in mind that, a few lines after his high praise 
of the artist Pythagoras with regard to his statue^of the 


1 Brans, Ot$ckiekU dtr OrieA. 
KiruUtTt L pp. 1S2, d teq.; Beol^ 
Eistoirt de VAri grccqtu avant PSrielett 
p. 405; Orerbeck, 0«teh. d. 

PI. i., p. 202. 

» tL 18. 

* Dio Cbrjsost. Oral. 87,10. 


* Tatian, e. Gfrace. 54, p. 118 (ed. 
Nottb). 

* Tatian, «. Orate, 58, p. 116; Varto, 
de Linq. Lai. v. 81; Cic. ^ Verr. iv. 
60, 185. 

« vi. 6, 4. 
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wrestler Leontiskos' {et-Trep Tt9 xaX aXXo? ayaOo^ ra 
•rrXacriK^v), he simply says of Pheidias, iv^Ka /cal rd 

d^dX/i-ara tov ^etBiov (ro<j>iai, — we can then see in what high 
appreciation this artist was held. 

But we know that he was not merely a clever follower of his 
masters, but that he greatly contributed to the advancement of 
art, that he was an innovator. So we learn from Pliny: * Hie 
2 >rimus nervos et venas expreasU capUlumqiu dUigentius. The 
primus and TrpeSrov in sucli a context is not always to be trans¬ 
lated literally Hhe Brst,' or 'the first time,* but it means that 
something has been done with full consciousness, that it is a 
marked step in advance. The hair of our pugilist is more care¬ 
fully worked out than in similar earlier or contemporary works, 
6^. the Aeginetana Nertes really means sinews, and Pliny 
means that be essentially advanced in the rendering of muscles 
and sinews. Tbo way in which the muscles and sinews are 
treated in the pugilist we are dealing with is unprecedented in 
early art. Finally, I liavc already mentioned the veius as 
peculiarly pronounced in all the four replicas of this statue. 
They ore no doubt exaggerated, and I have attributed this to the 
desire of the aitist to express the habitual exertion of the upper 
part of the body in this person; yet even with this considera¬ 
tion there remains a degree of clumsiness and exaggeration in 
the pronounced indication of veins in this statue which points 
to the fact that it is a new thing. Moderation is a result of 
maturity. A beginner in art is apt to oxt^gerate in drawing and 
in colour; an artist who begins to indicate tliat which was not 
indicated before will render it more pronouncedly than he will 
later on, when he is accustomed to it. From the way in which 
the veins are here indicated, not only on the shoulder and the 
upper arm, but on the inner side of the arm down to the wrist, 
and on the foot (sometimes not quite with anatomical correct¬ 
ness) we fed that this was an early attempt. On earlier archaic 
statues there is no indication of veins. I have carefully 
examined tho Aoginctau marbles, and have found that on the 
western ^)edimeut the indication of veins is very rare, and so 
to say, timidly ventured upon. Besides the Achilles there are 
three others who have very slight indications on parts that are 


* vi 4, 3. 


• 84, 59. 
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stramed.^ On the eastern pediment, however, the figures have a 
highlynieveloped system of veins, as clear as in the case of the 
pugilist. It is universally accepted that the temple of Athene 
at Aegina was built about the 75th Olympiad. Now it is also 
accepted that the style of the eastern pediment is far more 
advanced than that of the western pediment. Either there 
was a great revolution, or rather reformation, within the style 
of the artist after he had completed the western pediment, or 
else the older artist died before the temple was completed, 
and one of his younger pupils or sons who was of the * more 
modem ’ school, completed the work of his father or master in 
the eastern pediment, while he in general retained the style of 
the western pediment, but especially in the execution of details 
gave way to bis later acquisitions. Pythagoras was already an 
artist of repute in the 73rd, or at least the 74th Oh, and the 
striking d^erence in the eastern and western pediment with 
regard to the expression of veins justifies the hypothesis that 
in the western pediment the artist was not wholly under the 
infiuence of the innovation of Pythagoras, while in the eastern 
pediment be heely laid himself open to it.^ 

But this passage in Pliny ia not restricted to the three points 
(nervos, veuas, capillum) which he enumerates, but seems to 
express the general excellency of the modelling, the indication 
of Uxiutt in the statues of Pythagoras. And the whole weight 
of this dictum can only become clear to us when we bring this 
passage into connexion with. what Diogenes Laertius says 
of Pythagoras : ‘ irptarov toxovyra pvBfJiOv xal avfifierpiav 
i<rTO)^da6ai. 

I believe that those * who formerly commented on this passage, 
though they justly conceived its weight, were more or loss 
unconsciously biassed by the application of the word rhythm to 
poetry. Rhythm, as here applied to plastic art, is not imme- 


^ The dying one to the left, the am 
ou which he rests; so also Achilles; 
also the second figure to left, and on 
the foot of the kneeling boplite on 
the right side. 

* Instances in which younger artiets 
hare iufiacnced the style of their older 
oontemporariee arc frequent. I need 
only adduce BaphAcl and Froncia. To 


malce a clear hat simple chronolo^cal 
atatement, I may merely eay that 
Pythagoroe was to hia older contem* 
poTory, Onataa of Aegina, os Myron was 
to Pythsgoraa, and as Polyeleitos and 
Pheidiaa were to Myron. 

* viiL 46. 

* Braun and Overheok, ke. 
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diately connected with rhythm in poetry,^ and at all events 
plastic rhythm does not derive its meaning from poetic rhythm 
with the Greeks. 

The word in the first instance, is to be translated 

simply by 'flow.’ While symmetry is an architectural idea, the 
exact accordance between the two halves of one body, which 
forms the essential quality of arcliitocture, rhythm is a plastic 
idea, has its essence in a certain deviation from this absolute 
equality, and is the characteristic of sculpture. Symmetry 
implies and expresses the lasting, uniform and inorganic; rhythm 
implies change, the organic, as sculpture deals with animal life. 
Life manifests itself to our senses in motion, flow, and change; 
life is individual, and the individual consists in a deviation from 
the absolutely regular. Archaic sculpture was too architectural, 
and in the regularity of its figures it counteracted all appearance 
of individuality, and the statues did not produce the effect of 
vitality. It expressed symmetry to the exclusion of rhythm. 
The iiiDovation of Pythagoras was, that he added this flowing, 
irregular element to art, and thereby contributed to the appear¬ 
ance of vitality. But he kept within tlie bounds of what is 
pleasing to the human eye, which demands a certain regularity \ 
and tliough he furthered rhythm, he did not do it to the exclu¬ 
sion of symmetry. While infusing the greatest life into his 
statues, he kept witlxin the bounds of what we should call 
plastic cwnposilion, in which certain elements of living nature 
are eliminated, others accentuated, and oU are bound together 
by the unity of form. This harmony between life and form is 
the most characteristic feature of Greek art. 

Now witliin this general definition of rhythm and its relation 
to symmetry, we can distinguish several stages: 

CL. Vitality is in the first place given to the statue by means of 
the continuous Jlow of Uie surface. Each smallest part of the 
surface in a good statue must have the resemblance of moving 
and vibrating like the skin of a real body, which never 
presents a geometrically straight line, but is coiitvMi<nai 
succession of elevations or recessions, arsis and thesis—that is, 
it flows. Vitality must, as it were, stream into the clay through 

^ Aristotle {Rhetor. 8, 8) distin- Intter to proM.—Cf. l%to, Leg. 2, 
guishes between nirpor and in Dionyn. Hal. DeCowp. yerb.,vh. 

assigning tlie foniier to pivli-y mid tli« ii. i>. 56, nl. Hi*wke. 

H. S.—YOL. 1. 


O 
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tbe fingers of the modelling artist. The difference in this respect 
between Greek works and Roman copies that were made to 
order like mechanical ware will illustrate tbe difference between 
a statue possessed of this vitality of texture and one which is 
wanting in this first requisite. The statue we are dealing with, 
though a copy from tbe bronze original, is still an excellent 
Greek copy. Each part of the surface is carefully and 
thoroughly executed, and the difference in texture between the 
hair, the skin, and the stem of tbe tree is clearly indicated. 
To attain this effect, besides the feeling of form which must be 
inherent in the artist, much and intense work is needed. Hasty 
modelling (unless it is meant to be a sketch) can never convey 
vitality. The same holds good in all arts. The organic 
quality, the continuity of composition in literary work can only 
^ attained when the subject has been thoroughly and for a long 
while revolved in the brain of the author, or has been modelled 
and remodelled daring the process of fixing it on paper. Bat 
the texture of the surface varies in appearance in accordance 
with what is below it, which it covers. As it covers bone or 
muscle or softer material, ^ will its appearance be different. This 
difference the sculptor must indicate by means of modelling, be 
must look deeper than the mere superficial appearance to what 
anatomically lies below, as tbe cause of the phenomenal difference. 
But in poor work the muscles, joints, &c., are indicated by 
means of simple elevations that do not gradually rise and fall, 
are not iutennediated—they seem put togeihtr; while- in good 
work tbe transition is gradual, the lines are not torn asunder— 
all Jhws togeGur, as in nature. An excellent instance of this 
is furnished by our statue, the earliest statue in which we notice 
this quality. Finally, each distinct part of the body has a 
character of its own; an arm, a leg, tbe neck—all have a 
distinguishable character in their form and texture from the 
torso itself, and this difference of appearance must bo rendered 
in a good statue. The artists who made the eorb’est works 
which have come down to xis could not do this. What Pliny 
says of Pythagoras, that he was tbe first clearly to express 
sinews and veins, and that he rendered hair more carefully, is 
an incomplete way (by enumeration of a few attributes for the 
essence of the thing) of expressing, that Pythagoras was the first 
to infuse vitality into lus statue.s by means of the indication of 
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natural texture in the surface of the human bo<ly. And this is 
the first stage in the realisation of plastic 1>v6hq^. 

&. Rhythm, the organic quality of a work of sculpture, is 
furthermore to be found in the relation which subsists between 
the parts of the body among each otlier and between the parts 
and the body as a whole. Here symmetry begins to bo mani¬ 
festly and organically connected with rhythm. In the first 
place, no part must bo out of proportion with the whole. The 
leg must be of a certain dimension in proportion to tlie arm, 
the ne<dc of a certain thickness and length in comparison to the 
width of the shoulders, &c., and all members must bear a 
certain relation to the size and physical character of the whole 
figure. But in the second place this well-proportioned figure 
must not appear architectural, but must impress us with the 
life which is essential to the animal organism which it repre¬ 
sents. Such life manifests itself to us in the moviug power of 
the organism. An architectural edifice must above all impress 
us with its immovability; its power of lasting and remaining 
unchanged. This quality becomes manifest to our senses, c.y. 
in that the columns aie all parallel and of equal height, so that 
the roof rests firmly on them. But movement in nature, 
physical motion, is a deviation from this absolute regularity and 
sameness; it is not represented by a straight line, but a spiral, 
wavy line—it Jlowt. We notice this throughout nature ; in its 
grosser appearance it is the system of altemaiton. A diagram 
of the succession of the branches of a tree shows us a spiral 
growth. Animals and human beings in walking move their 
legs alternately; nay, in walking we move the arm and the 
corresponding leg in an opposed direction, and this very 
opposition between the upper and lower half of our body 
is one of the chief causes of progression in walking. Now 
the Archaic statues of a date before our athlete have both 
legs firmly planted, the one before the other, and the body is 
equally b^anced between the two. It is the same principle 
as tlmt which subsists in the columns in architecture, and this 
adds to the impression of lifelessocss which these early works 
convey to us; they do not suggest movement. In our 
statue, however, the weight is thrown upon the right leg, 
while the left leg is comparatively unfreighted. This is the 
plastic rhythm which has been iuUoducod into this work, and 

0 2 
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has superseded the autocracy of architectural symmetry which 
reigned supreme previous to this epoch. This gives the statue 
the potentiality of moving, and actually gives it the appearance 
of inner movement to and &o, and from one leg to the other (as 
in the indication of texture the skin seems to vibrate), while the 
restful firm position on the one leg gives the monumental quiet 
which works of sculpture need. We shall presently see how 
this position of the legs in connexion with the attitude of the 
upper part of the body serves to give expression to a still 
higher stage of rhythm. The Germans express this in distin** 
guishing between Standbtin and SpitUjein, the leg of rest and the 
leg of play; and it was generally believed, &om a note in Pliny, 
that this was an innovation of Polycleitos. But this cannot 
possibly be so; for the violently moving figures of Myron, and 
even the Aeginctan marbles, are a stage further in the expression 
of motion. And yet, when Pliny says of Polycleitos, Proprium atus 
tst M/no crur$ ut vnsisteremi signa taxogiiasst,^ there must be some 
meaning and truth in what he says, though again we need here 
not conceive this as if literally for the very first time such a 
thing had been done, but as habitually, with full consciousness 
and accentuation. It is clear that some innovation must have 
been introduced. Tbe mere resting on one leg it cannot mean. 
As is so frequently the case, tbe monuments lead us to the 
correct interpretation of the literary passage. All Uie numerous 
replicas of the Doryphoros and Biadumenos of Polycleitos 
represent the figure as striding forward. Tbe one leg is placed 
forward, while the other, merely touching the ground with tlie 
toes, is draped behind. This is no doubt a step in advance in 
the expression of motion, and is much more ' uno crure iu- 
sistere,' than in our statue, where the left leg, though relatively 
free, still fully touches the ground and bears some part of the 
weight. Michoelis,* I am pleased to find, has given exactly the 
same interpretation to this passage. 

c. The tliird stage, in which rhythm and vitality are expressed 
in statues, is in the harmony between all parts and the uniform 
physical character and the situation of the figure. This would 
be, for instance, if all the parts united to convey the impression 

1 y. H. xxxir. 56. iTMeum, voL 82, p. 593, uid Peterstfii, 

* Awali fielP Iwdit. 1878, pp. 28 Arch. SkU. 1864, p. 181. 
aud 29. Cf. Bluniuer ^ in Itkeia, 
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of a strong or a weak man in relaxation or exertion. This 
statue of a pugilist must represent a strong man, and so each 
part of the body is in keeping with this salient feature; an ann 
or leg, or a foot found alone could immediately be identified as 
belonging to a strong man. But it is in the way in which the parts 
combine to one attitude that the special nature of this athlete 
is expressed. He stands firmly, and we almost feel how he 
presses the ground with his right foot; and this is indicated in 
the way in which tlie muscle above the knee stands forth 
markedly, and the ankle is curved,—he is pressing back the 
knee. The muscles of the calf are also strongly pronounced. 
The shoulders are pressed back in the position of the ephedros, 
while the chest is pressed forward. The more the chest is 
pressed forward, the more must the lower part of the back and 
the spine recede. This position, however, if we stand equally 
on both feet, becomes stiff and unnatural; hut the exertion of 
the upper part of the body is compensated as soon as we throw 
the weight more on one leg.' This compensation of rhythm is 
cairied still further in what may be called ' crossed rhythm * 
to wliich Brunn has drawn attention in* his recent 
article on a * Tipo statuario di atleta.’ ‘ This rhythmic compensa¬ 
tion becomes still more evident in the fact that, while below the 
waist the balance of our figtire dips towards the right, that of 
the parts above draws towards the left. The palm-branch he 
held in his hand no doubt added to this effect, and counteracted 
the heaviness in composition produced on the right side below by 
the tree-stem. Were we to imitate an orator projecting his left 
hand, we should naturally throw the weight of the body on the 
right leg. This is in figures in rest. In actual movement In a 
forward direction, the right arm will recede while the right foot 
advances, and vice versd. This, as Brunn has pointed out, is not 
to he found in the earliest works. We meet this expression of 
rhythm for the first time in our statue. How far Pythagoras 
had advanced in rhythmical expression becomes evident 
when Pliny ^ tells us that the spectator almost felt the- pain of 

* It it most importiuit for one fragmeDtary oon<iition. 
who (tadies Cheee ({ueetivns to uuitnte * Annali^ 1879, p. 201, »tqq. 

himself the positioa of statues. In ’ xxxiv. 89. ‘Syrocusis antem 

many cases this is the simplest method daudicantern, c(\jas ulceris dolorem 
of recognising how a statue must sontire etiam speetautes \idantur.’ 
have been, which we see in a very Overheck, SchrifCiudlen, Ac. No. 489. 
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tlie ‘limping one’ (Philoctetes) by Pytliagoras. But this 
merely means physical pain, and not moral gnef. And here we 
have the limit of the artistic powers of Pythagoras. 

There are still higher sla^ in the development of plastic 
rhythm,to which Pythagoras did not attain; but these belong 
to a later period. They are the expression of moral character 
and individual mood in plastic rhythm. 

The statue of the pugilist which we have been considering 
affords the best illustration for the various stages of rhythm, so 
far as we have traced them. At the same time the pleasing 
outline of the composition, the symmetry of the whole, is 
blended in harmony with its flowing vitality. And thus 
the positive evidence also leads us to assign this work to 
Pythagoras. 

If, finally, we look amongst the recorded works of this 
sculptor for one which corresponds to this statue, we find that 
we can, with tho greatest hypothetical prohahili^, consider tliis a 
copy of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos.* which Pausonias 
considered so worthy of admiration; we know that this statue 
existed in many copies. 

To account for the great strength of very famous athle^ the 
Greeks in several instances ascribed- to them divine origin. So 
the Thasians maintained that Heracles took the form of the 


‘ The completion of the examioation 
of thii most important fiiotor of plastic 
art I most defer to a special iutioiiy 
on rhythm. 

* Sujoe the abore was written Mr. 
Perej Gardner has drawn my attention 
to an inscriptiOD from a base at Olym* 
pia, pnblished by £. Curtins, >freA 
XeiL xxxvL p. SS. This base belonged 
to the statue of Eoth 3 nnoa: 

Eftv/ut AfiKpit ‘ArrurAwi rpU 
/view*’, 

yf^rjtirn’ ri/r!* BfiorfTs f<ropar. 

Zi fvplov i>'49iiKt 
nv0ay4pas X<hu«« inbffftr. 

Dr. Wdl mentions a cavity on tho 
top of the base, 0,41 metres in length 
probably admitting a plinth. If any* 
thing c<^d be ascertained with regard 
to the position of the feet of the statne 
that stood on this pedestal, wy hypo¬ 


thesis would be Qnally verified or dis¬ 
proved. Pythegoias here eaUs himself 
a Samian. Pliny (xxxiv. SO) is the 
only author who makes two persons 
of the Samian and Rhegian. Uriichs 
has shown some time ago (ChtsiotruUAia 
PiiHiana, p. S2<^ that Pythagoras be¬ 
longed to the Samian emigrants who 
were induced by Anazilas the tyrant of 
Bhegion to settle in Zankle (sabso- 
qnently called Mesaana). This town 
come under the sway of Anaxilaa, and 
so Pythagoras conid naturally call 
himself a Samian or a Rhegian. This 
may have induced a Syracusan ©omio 
writer to make a jest of ‘the two 
persons who looked so very much alike,' 
and this was probably the source from 
which Pliny gathered his uiforroaticii 
regarding die two sculptors and die 
striking resemblance between them. 
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father of the &nious athlete Theagenes ^ and begot him. £u> 
thymos * was reputed to be the son of the liver-god Elaekinoa 
After death they became heroes: so the pugilists Kleomedcs,’ 
Theagenes, and Euthymos. They were then adored, as was 
natural, as a kind of minor gods who bestowed physical 
strength upon their adorers. Their statues were placed 
all over the country, at the roadsides, on public places, and 
in the gymnasia. Fausauias says of Theagenes: *1 also 
know that statues of Theagenes are erected in many places 
within and beyond Oreece, and that he heals sicknesses and 
I'cccivcs adoration as a god. The statue which he has in the 
Altis is by Qlaukias of Aegina.* 1 think it not improbable 
that the so-called Strangford * Apollo,* * which is doubtlessly an 
athlete, and in the style of work corresponds exactly to Archaic 
Aeginetan art of the time of Qlaukias, may be a copy of tlm 
statue of Theagenoa Now Euthymos is held in equal honour. 
Fabulous feats, such os the expulsion of the Black Spirit who 
haunted Temcssa (or Thempsa), are ascribed to him. Pausanias 
also saw an illustration of this feat on the copy of a painting. 
* He arrived at a very advanced age (so Pausanias proceeds), and 
left this earth, without dying, in a x^^ulior manner.’ He was 
worshipped as a hero, and, as we know from a passage in Pliny, 
there must have been many copies of his statue scatter^ 
about, for Pliny tells us of two that were struck by lighting on 
the same day.^ 

All these circumstances make it highly probable that the 
80 -callcd Choiseul-QouflScr Apollo, together with tlio so-called 
Apollo on the Omphalos and the other replicas of this statue, 
are copies of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos by Pythagoras 
of Khegion. 


In the beginning of this inquiry I pointed to the fact that 
before Greek art could arrive at the height in which in Athens 


^ Paoi. 11. 

* IHlUi. vi. 6. 

• Pftus, vi. 9. 

* Said to come from the island of 

Anaphe.—Newton, on j4rt anU 

Jrehaeoloffi/, London, 1S80, p. 81. 

• X. H. vii. 152. ‘Consecmtns est 
vivos sviiiiensqno ciiLidem oncuii iiu»su 


ot lovis dconim aummi odstipnlAtu 
EutUymus I>ycta, semper Olympuie 
victor et Kcmel victiu. PatriaelLocriiii 
Italia. Ibi iinagincm tins et Olympiae 
alteram codem die taetam Ailminc 
Cnllimochura ut nibil alind miratum 
video,* Ac. 0\'crbcck, SckriflqxtclUn, 

No. m. 
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Pheidias infused with ideal forms the figures which he rendered 
true to nat\ire, perfection in the technical handling of the 
material had to precede. The history of Archaic art in Greece 
is the history of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the 
reluctant material, and its final victory over it Now if we 
consider the sculptor Pythagoras in this connexion we find that 
he holds the most prominent position in the consummation of 
this end. The earliest works are architectural, to the exclusion 
of vitality. And the struggle will now be for a combination of 
vitality and regularity of form in the full harmony of the 
organic body. But the progression was not simple; we find 
extreme action in one direction, and reaction back to another. 
And yet the whole movement is progressive. Greek art 
was not like Oriental art in clinging to fixed forms. The 
Greeks clung to nature, and learnt &om her. In the seated 
figures of the Brancbidae from the Sacred Way near Kiletus 
we have this want of vitality, and the extreme reaction to a 
formless attempt at imitating nature sets in in works like tho 
earlier metopes from the temple of Selinua In Athens there will 
be this harmony; but the Athenian spirit, with ite keen sense 
for movement and vitality, will transgress the bounds of the law 
of form which we notice in the dry and stem figures of early 
Peloponnesian reliefr. And so, though a keen sense for rhythm 
and texture is already manifest in the aicliaic seated Athene 
on the Acropolis, still there is an absence of the stem regularity 
which exists in Archaic Pelopomicaian work to the exclusion of 
vitality. The Athenian spiiit for rhythm will have to be trans¬ 
fused with the Peloponnesian spirit for symmetry. Symmetry 
and rhythm were first combined by Pythagoras of Rhegion, and 
it is more than mem chance that Rhegion, originally a Chalci- 
dian settlement, received a laige body of Messenians at tlie 
close of the Messeuian war, and that the teacher of Pythagoras 
held Peloponnesian traditions in his art No fitter .person 
could have effectuated this final step. But Pythagoras was not 
universal. He did not excel in rendering the female figure, and 
though he was proficient in the correct modelliog of the form 
and the manifestation of masculine strength, he was wanting in 
the power to give expression to grace and sweetness. The 
female form and the treatment of drapery were also neglected by 
lum. This gap was filled by Kalamis. Now the soil is prepared 
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for the richest fruit. But again the restless Athenian spirit is 
about to transgress in the direction of rhythm, to the detri¬ 
ment of symmetry, in the di&ioria and dahorata {as Quintilian 
would call them) figures of Myron. But the artistic tact and 
the power and genius of Fheidias are a safeguard against any 
violent reaction, and the highest period of artistic manifestation 
is arrived at, in which great and beautiful ideas and natural 
and pleasing forms are united in the harmony of one work 
of art. 


Charles Waldsteih. 
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AN ARCHAIC VASE WITH REPRESENTATION OF A 
MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 

The vase whicli forms the subject of tliis memoir has been 
thought worthy of publication, boUi because it belongs to a 
type of which we have as yet but few examples, and also on 
account of the peculiar interest attaching to the design painted 
upon it. Its probable can only be a matter of conjecture, 
as some of the vases of the class to which it belong have been 
considered by archaeologists to be late imitations of the mxihaic, 
while on the other hand the internal evidence of the painting 
would seem to assign it to a place among the earliest class of 
Greek vases. It is figured on Plate VII. 

It is a circular dish with two handles, 3 inches high by Ilf 
inches diameter, composed of a soft reddish day of a yielding 
surface; the painting is laid on in a I'eddish brown, in some 
parts so thinly as to be transparent, and in other parts has 
rubbed away with the surface, so that it has acquii'ed that 
patcliy appearance generally characteristic of vase pictures of 
this type. The drawing, though crude and in parts almost 
grotesque, is executed with great spirit and freedom of style,— 
and thus could hardly have been the work of a late provincial 
artist—while in the shape of the column and of the wheel of 
the cart, in the prominent nose and chin which admit of no 
distinction between bearded and beardless faces, and in the 
angular contour of the human figures, we recognise features 
peculiar to an archaic period of art. 

The figures, which are drawn in silliouette, helped out here 
and there with an oc«isional rough incised line, are arranged 
in a frieze around the exterior of the vase, within a wreath of 
single ivy leaves; another design occupies a medallion in the 
centre of the interior. lu this modalliou, an unarmed warrior is 
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represented easily overcoming an opponent Tphose arms he holds, 
and who attempts to fly, vainly brandishing a sword in his left 
hand: in bis right he holds a cord, at the end of which is 
fastened an object of indefinite outline, in shape somewhat re* 
sembling a sm^ tortoise: on the right a third warrior flies at 
full speed, looking back with a gesture of fear. Tliis subject may 
perhaps represent an episode in the life of one of the mythical 
heroes of Athens, Hcrakles or Theseus, but at present I can 
offer no certmn explanation of it. 

The chief interest of our vase, however, lies in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the frieze of figures which decorates the exterior (Plate 
VIL scale ^). These may be divided into two separate groups, 
each of which pourtrays a distinct scene. The first and most im¬ 
portant group includes fourteen out of the twenty human figures, 
and extends from the column on the right to the figure behind 
the car on the left. It is evident that wo have here represented a 
procession of figures about to sacrifice to Athon^: on the extrome 
right we see the Doric column, indicating, as is usual in Greek 
vase pictures, the whole by a part, and therefore standing here 
for the Temple itself.^ In front of this column, and apparently 
suh ditto, stands the statue of Athene Folios as it sto^ upon 
the Akropolis before the sacking of Athens by the Persians, 
the shield advanced in the left hand, the spear brandished 
in the right, fit symbols of the tutelary goddess of the 
Athenian Akropolis; her helmet, for which there was not space 
in the design, is partially indicated by a peak on each sido of 
the face. The identity of this figure is still further established 
by the objects behind the statue : the snake, the otxovpo? * 
of the goddess, and the olive plant, her peculiar attribute, both 
especially significant of her temple on the Akropolis, where they 
were cherished in her honour. In front of the statue is a some¬ 
what strange object, formed apparently of rough blocks of stone, 
in shape like a high-backed seat: this represents the altar of 
burnt sacrifice, from which the flames already ascend. We 
know that it was usual to have the altar placed thus before the 
temple : Aeschylus (Suppl. 1. 494) speaks of irpovaot ; and 
indeed it was only natural that the altar should stand closo to 
the goddess : in the shape, which I believe to be unique, 

* TU« rough vertical line down the render fluting ? 
centre is possibly a rude attempt to * Ar. Ly». 759. 
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there ig possibly a reference to the seats of the deities fre> 
quently placed in their temples, such as, for example, the golden 
seat which Plutarch tells us [Per. 13) was made by Pheidias for 
Athene. 

Upon the back of the altar is seated a bird, which is certainly 
not the owl, but seems more to resemble in shape a crow, and 
in effect it appears that this bird was originally under the pro¬ 
tection of Athene, although it afterwards gave place to the owl 
(Ovid, Met. ii 549, sqq ): Pausanias (iv. 34, 6) speaks of a 
bronze statue of the g^dess in the open air, on the Akropolis 
at Athens, holding a crow in her hand: Aelian, again {N. A. Z, 9), 
states that this very bird was particularly invoked at weddings, 
a fact which tends to confirm the interpretation of this design 
which I am about to propose. It is well known that it was 
customary among the Greeks to decorate an altar with the 
attributive bird of the god : the eagle, raven, and owl sare most 
frequently so found, and Strabo says that the great altar of 
Artemis at Ephesos was almost covered with emblems of this 
kind, works of Praxiteles. 

We DOW come to the actual procession, which I think can be 
clearly proved to represent an Athenian wedding; but first it 
will be well to give a short account of the nuptial ceremony as 
we know it from paintings and other sources. 

The prototype of all Greek marriage festivals was the cele¬ 
bration of the nuptials of Zeus and Hera: and almost all the 
representations of a marriage scene which have come down to 
us in art are generally explained to be m 3 rstical processions of 
deities, most usually including Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Athen4, 
Uionysoe, besides the king of gods and his consort, whose place 
in the quadriga is sometimes filled by two of the lesser deities.^ 
Otherwise the existing monuments give us little information 
upon the subject: and I think this vase will be found to furnish 
valuable evidence towards clearing up more than one point 
hitherto obscure. 

The time of year most usually selected for marriages was the 
month Gamelion, which included part of January and February, 
and of which certain days seem to have been considered more 
suitable than others. In this month was celebrated the Gamelia, 


* See Gerhard, Aut. Va*. Taff. ccex. folL 
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or Upo<i the festival of the mai-riage of Zeus and Hera, 

in which both Athene and Dionysos, in their quality of deities 
of nature, bore a part The actual wedding, after the lawful 
affiancing had taken place, was preceded by a solemn 

sacrifice, TrporeXeta or wpoydfieia, offered by the father of the 
bride (Eur. Ip7&, Avl. 718) either to the protecting gods of 
marriage, ©eol yafiriXioi, or, as we iearn from Plutarch (Anuit. 
Narr. 1), to the tutelary deity of the place, ©«09 : thus 

in Fhotius (p. 464>, Dobr.) this sacrifice is performed iu honour of 

©€ 09 , who, as he is speaking of Athens, cannot be other than 
Athene. It is uncertain whether this rite was performed on a 
day previous to the wedding-Klay; the evidence of Achilles 
Tatius (ii. 12) certainly points to the wedding>day itself,^ where 
the father of the bride, already sacrificing the irpor^io, on 
account of a bod omen, puts off the wedding for that day: 
iiriaytv iKtlvriv r^v ^pApav rot)? ydp,ov ^: and indeed it seems 
only natural to expect that such was the case: the bride and 
bridegroom must both have taken part in the sacrificial pro¬ 
cession, for the intervention of the deity was necessary to con¬ 
firm the ceremony: Plutarch says {Pmcc. eonj. p. 138, B ), rhv 
'trdrptov $€<xpov, Sv i) A'^fjjjrpo*: Upeia avvetpyvvfUvoLf: 
i<f>^pfu)a€ : * probably the * giving away,* ^«3o<rt9, took place here: 
in Hyper, pro Lycoph., Dioxippos accompanies the procession 
{^^KoXovSet) Bid t 6 x^pav itcBlBo<r6ai avr^v, and possibly tho 
bride would have taken this occasion to dedicate the d<f)aip4a'ei<i 
(Hesych.) of her hair.* I see no reason, therefore, why the 
leading home of the bride should not immediately have followed 
the sacrifice, forming part of the same ceremony. Hesychius, 
and some writers who arc quoted as loci upon this point, would 
appear to use the word ydpA>^ in a limited, as well as in a 
general, sense, as implying nothing more than the consummation 
of the nuptials, exduding all the ceremonies, even down to 
the banquet: thus he defines Trporihua as ' ^ Trpb r&v ydp<av 
dvaia Ka\ koprq : * I think we get rid of a difficulty by bearing 
in mi))d this distinction of the irporiketa from the ydpo^ proper: 

* Cf. Becker’s Chnrielen, ed. Goll, factoiy. 
pp. SSI'S. I can And no direct ovi- * Cf. Zonaras, lex. p. 77. 

deuce against this theory «xocpt a pas- ’ Poll. iU. SS, koI riff Kipms Si r^re 

sage of He^chius (under yiiutv ISii), (i.e. ut the T|>oT«A«ia) 
of wliich the reading sceina anaatlti- 9<a7r ol 
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which is indeed suggested by Pollux, though he again divides 
them differently: * koX rh iprfov d/ww xaX eo/>T^, -yd^w)?- ^ 
TTpd 7 d/AOV Bvaia, irporiKeia koX vpoyofuia* i.Cf. also 
Hyperidos, quoted by Pollux, iii. 44, who says, ‘ fievroi 

ov TO ^pyov povov d)Sjt koI t^p itrrU<riv, ydfiop *aXet,' where the 
limited sense of the word is clearly lecoguised. Thus, then, it 
is necessary to consider the word 7 d^ as used in two distinct 
senses: either for the whole ceremony generally, or as form¬ 
ing a component part of it, together with the wpor^ia, the 
yaprjkia, &c.; whilst the •n-poriKeta would include the pro¬ 
cession to the temple, the sacrifice (the omen-taking, dedications, 
&c.), the €kBo<ti^, and in certain instances, the leading home 
and banquet. Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, the 
bride was probably conducted within by her mother, bearing 
a lighted torch (Eur. Pkom. S44 and Iph. Aid. 728) : and the 
ceremony was terminated by the marriage banquet, Ooivrj 
yapiK^. 

It is probable then that the design before us represents the 
TTporiXeta preparatory to the wedding: the nuptial procession 
moves along, headed by a female figure, the priestess' for the 
occasion, who carries upon her head the hancon, a flat circular 
basket containg the cakes, chaplets, and other objects intendetl 
for use in the sacrifice. It may he noticed that this figure 
wears an upper garment similar to that of Athene, which does 
not appear to be the ordinary dijploldion: presuming that this 
may, in the case of the Gloddess, represent the sacred aegis, 
her usual attribute, we must look for a satisfactory prece¬ 
dent for its appearance upon an ordinary mortal. A pas¬ 
sage of Zonaras {Lex, p. 77) renders such an interpretation 
possible: ^ Upeia Upav alyiBa <f>opova-a irpo^ tow? 

veoyapov^i eurifrx.'^cu hut in drawing such as that of our 
design it is of course useless to insist upon minute points 
of detail Next comes the ox, the usual victim on such 
ocensions for those who could afford it, led by a cord in 
the hand of the principal male figure, who would probably be 
the father of the bride, * assisted by an attendant who holds a 

^ lather tbs rej;n]Ar priutess of tire of the bride. 

Atiieu^ or, m we Icnow w&s the case * Ach. Tat. ii. 12; Eur. 1^ in A, 
in tho Dion}'sla {Ar. AtK. 241-252), 718. 

an Quuiarried fvuuUc, probably a rcla> 
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cord attached to either of the hind legs of the animal: between 
these two figures walks an auletts playing upon the double 
flutes: then follow four figures, one carrying an oinochoh, probably 
containing wine for the sacrifice, two with torches, the 
wfitfuKai (Ar. Pas^ 1318), and two with chaplets: the whole 
arrangement thus coinciding with the accounts we have of such 
processions, which included flute>playcr% torch-bearers, and 
persons carrying chaplets,* most of whom probably joined in 
chanting the song of Hymenaios.* 

The bridal car itself, drawn by two mules, and followed by a 
figure bearing a wand, closes the procession: such carts are of 
extremely rare occurrence on monuments of Greek art, instances 
being limited, on Greek vases at least, to three or four: of these, 
the interpretation of one (Gerhard, Aus. Vos, ccxviL 2) remains 
doubtful: in a second (Fanofka, £ild. ant. Ld)ens, xx. 2, p. 47) 
the Sifia^a is certainly in use as a fiincral car while in a third 
{Ihid. xvii. 2) it is probably a nuptial car, containing the bridal 
couple and tbe * best man.' In this last instance, as well as 
upon our vase, the body of tbe cart is made of wicker, 
whence Homer’s epithet ev/r\«jcro^: and from his description 
we learn that this part, which he calls was capable of 

being detached from the rest: irdpivQa 8* ^trav hr avrije 
11. 24, 190, 2C7: in a funeral it was probably so 
detached to allow of tbe coffin being placed lengthwise on 
the cart. The mule car seems from the time of Homer down¬ 
wards to have been the most usual conveyance for domestic 
purposes, and especially for weddings: we gather from Pollux* 
that it was customary to fetch the bride in a car rather than on 
foot: 8^ rd? co9 ^7rtTO'TroXt> fier^ftrav, el 8^ 

‘Tre^f) dfptfcyttTO ^ yafiairrov^ iXeytro. Inside the car 

sat the bride, between -the bridegroom and tbe irdpoxo^, who 
seems to have officiated os the bridegroom’s friend, much the 
same as our ‘host man* : Pbotius, a t*., says: fikv ^ 

vvfK^ij, etcarepoiOev Bk o re vvfA^io^ teal 6 rrdpoxo<t. This 


* Soph. Oed. Tyr. 8, d:c. 

* Wacbsmutb, Sell. AU. U. 389; 
PoUux, L 3$, Ac. 

* Cf. Hom. S. Tu. 426, aod xxiv.783. 
Gerhard, in the Btrlint ont^ SUd- 
vxrlce, describing a vaac which ia cer¬ 


tainly Etniacau, mentions a similar 
two-wheeled mnlo car, on vrhieh lies a 
bearded corpae; the procesaon ia headed 
by the grotesi|ue figure of Chamo, the 
Etruscan conception of death. 

* Onom. iiL 40. 
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expression has led many to believe that the three sat upon the 
same seat: hut judging from the size of the cart, and from the 
evidence of our vase, it is more probable that they sat one 
behind the other, the bride still ftiaij. We may assume that 
either the bridegroom or the would drive, and the first 

three of the figures in the cart thus would be accounted for. The 
fourth, who sits at the back holding a chaplet, wears a talaric 
chUcm; &om the analogy of the priestess and the figui'e of 
Athene, who alone of all in the design wear this garment, if we 
do not consider the bride, we may assume that this figure is 
female. Though no positive evidence exists as to the presence 
of a fourth person, it is probable that we see here either the 
mother of the bride or a bridesmaid, who * ar¬ 

ranged the things concerning the wedding’ (Poll. iii. 41). 
From the gesture of the hands she seems to be conversing 
with the figure who closes the procession, and who is possibly a 
marshal such as we see on the Frieze of the Parthenon; per¬ 
haps In this figure we see the muleteer, opewKopo^, mentioned 
by liypoiides {Lye. 4), as following the bridal cat in the pro¬ 
cession : opedtKOfioy xal Trpofjyijrrjv (ucoXovBeiv ^evyei. It is 
noticeable that the mules are not driven by means of reins : 
perhaps, as on the Burgon Panathenaic vase (htiliingen, Uhed. 
M<m. pi. ii. Cat. of Vases in Brit. JIus. 5G9), the driver con¬ 
trolled the animals by voice and the whip, (Soph. 

AJ. 243), which in our design he holds over theuL 

The painting which occupies the reverse side probably repre¬ 
sents a scene fiom the Dionysiac festival of the Lenaia, which 
was also held in the month Gamelion^: at this feast, we are 
told, the procession sacrificed a goat at the Leuaion, and a 
chorus (hence called rpaytxbi ;^op6r) standing around chanted 
a ditkyrambic ode to the god: the garlands held in the hands 
would indicate the sacrificial nature of the scene: and the object 
above the goat may he a mask, typifying the scenic contests ’ 
which took place at the time. 

The bird on the extreme left does not seem to contribute at 
all to the action of the derign, and at first sight would appear 

* He«}^ II., p. 692, 4 ’ Hemann, loc. eit. II. p. S96, 23« 

funrtfiwofitnf {wi rSv yer/oi' rf 2S. 

Hermann, L«M. derGr. ’ llemuuin, ibid., and II. p. 390, 5. 
Afd. III. 216. 20. 
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to have been inserted by the artist merely to fill in a blank 
space: the key, however, to the interpretation is. I think, afforded 
in a comparison with a similar type upon a coin of Selinus: 
there we see this very crane or marsh bird, which, by a connec¬ 
tion of ideas very common in Greek art, is certainly employed 
to represent the marsh itself: applying the evidence thus ob¬ 
tained to our vase, we find that the deity of the temple where 
the feast of the Lenaia was celebrated was called Dionysos 
Limnaios, or ‘the marshy,* on account of the swamp' in which 
the temple originally stood: a point which goes far to justify 
the attribution I have given of this scene, and is doubly in¬ 
teresting because satisfactory interpretations of these and similar 
types on vases are notoriouriy of rare occurrence. 

Cecil Smith. 

* Cf. Sehol. to Ar. Aai». 216, vlio ardSat ioprds. Steph. Byz. 8. v. : 
quotes EftUimacbos, Atfiraltf ii x^' Ath. zi. 466 a. 
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THE PENTATHLON 


THE PENTATHLON OF THE GREEKS. 


Tisamenus having been told by the priestess at Delphi that he 
should win five most illustrious contests, began at once, as Hero¬ 
dotus ^ tells us, to train for the Olympian pentathlon, supposing 
that to that alone she could refer. From this we may judge 
that the pentathlon was in high favour among the Greeks. And 
not without reason, for whereas, as Socrates complained,* ‘run- 
ning long distances makes the legs thick and the shoulders 
meagre, and boxing makes the shoulders sturdy and the legs 
feeble,’ the practice of the pentathlon, on the contrary, developed 
ail parts of the body in fair proportion. Hence it was in high 
honour among the Spartans, who set their &ces again.st dis¬ 
honouring and disfiguriug contests, such as boxing and the 
pancration. Hence the pentatbli were in all Greek states the 
models of physical beauty and vigour. And the great physician 
Galen remarks* that the pentathlon is the most perfect of 
exercises, and also called tcaraaMur}, the training par exceUmi 
Among German archaeologists the pentathlon has arouse 
considerable interest Bockh and Hermann devoted muc 
attention to its explanation, and each of them, as well as Disse. 
and several other writers, drew up a scheme of the contest. I) 
more recent times Dr. Finder* has published a work of more 
than a hundred pages in length on the subject. In my opinion 
all of these writers have failed to discover the true nature of 
the Greek pentathlon, not of course in consequence of want of 

^ Hemd. is. SS, ef. Panaan. iiL aaoept all Br. Pindar’s opiniona, bis 
ll.S. work is one of mneb abili^, and I am 

Xenoph. Sympot. 2,17. greatljr indebted to it throngbout tbis 

^ Ik SanitaU luenda, iu. 2. pap^* In particular, references to 

* Ikr fUn/ktmp/ der ffeJUneti, olasaea] writers are fiecjuentlj due to 
Berlin, 1867. Altbougb 1 do not his research. 
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learning and ability, but rather from a want of practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the nature of athletic contests, and from an absence of 
that spirit of sport which seems to have been almost the exclusive 
possession of the Greeks in ancient as of the English in modem 
days. However, this is an allegation which no one can be 
expected to accept without proof. I must give readers an 
opportunity of seeing what fault I have to find with the theories 
of Hermann and Pinder, and it will be for them to judge 
whether my own is preferable. 

The pentathlon of Olympia and the other great games con¬ 
sisted of five contests. This its very name imfdies. What 
contests these were is, I believe, undisputed; we have on this 
point the concurring testimony of a number of writers and their 
scholiasts. The verse of Simonides is well known :— 

aXfjia TroBaK€lr)v Siaxov aKOPra naXijv. 

The same five contests, namely: leaping, running, throwing the 
discus, hurling the javelin, and wrestling, are again mentioned 
by the Scholiast to Pindar —' 

a\fia Siatco^ ukovtiov Spo^oc Kal -rraXrf. 
and the Scholiast to Sophocles* agrees— 

BXfui Biaxov uKOvra BpofMP waXT^v. 

Eustathius* quotes a distich to the same effect— 

SXpa woB&p BlffKov re /3oX^ xal dxovro? 

Kal Bpop,o^ TrdXi?, iiia 5’ SvKtro irac^ reXei/riJ. 

These concurrent testimonies are quite sufficient to establish in- 
controvertibly the chaiacter of the contests included in the 
pentathlon, although sometimes in later writers we find a 
tendency to substitute boxing for javelin-throwing. This sub¬ 
stitution is explained by Dr. Pinder as based on a misunder¬ 
standing of a passage in the Odyssey* which describes the 
athletic contests of the Phaeacians. Homer describes these 
people as contending among themselves in running, wi-estling, 
leaping, discus-throwing, and .boxing. But there is nothing in 
the context to show that these contests were by them considered 


' Ad IKK i. 85. 

» Ad Eleetr. 6ftl. 


^ Ad 621. 
* 9 120-30. 
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as parts of a great competition like that of tlie pentathlon. 
They stood quite apart one from the other, and were won by 
various Phaeacian heroes. But the mere fact that these con¬ 
tests were in number fivd seems to have created a confusion in 
the minds of certain writers of the lower ^e. 

We must confine ourselves to a very brief sketch of those 
contests which formed the essential part of the Greek pentathlon, 
namely: leaping, spear-throwing, and discus-throwing, for run¬ 
ning and wrestling were not peculiar to it The leap would appear 
from the numerous representations which we possess of it on 
ancient monuments to have been taken standing. The ancients 
considered it the hardest part of the contest.' It was accom¬ 
plished with the help of the ludUru, which were weights of 
stone or metal, corresponding to our dumb-bells, and were 
supposed materially to facilitate the process of leaping. 
The attitude of the leaper may be judged from vases. He 
stretched out his two hands in front of him, one of the halteres 
in each, then bent his knees, and then at the same moment 
straightened his legs and brought his arms backwards; see 
Plate VIII. I do not know that any one in our Universities has 
experimented in this method of leaping, but the thing is worth a 
trial. As to the distance the Greeks could cover,—for the jump 
was in length, not height,—we are much perplexed. It is stated, 
not by one author, but several, that fifty feet was sometimes 
covert, and that Phayllus of Croton leapt fifty-five feet, and 
Chionis fifty-two feet This is a difficulty which still requires 
explanation. It is unreasonable to suppose that the ancients 
would repeat over and over again in narrative and epigram a 
statement whidi would seem to any one acquainted with the 
subject palpably absurd. Yet we cannot for an instant imagine 
that a standing leap of fifiy feet would be possible; seeing that 
our best athletes scarcely reach half that distance, with the 
advantage of a run. 

The most complete account of the feat of Pba^Uus is given by 
the Scholiast to Lucian.* He writes of that athlete, rcov vrpo 
ainov a’Ka7rT6vr(i>v v iroha^ koX tovtov? 6 ♦avXXov 

{fTT^p Tov? y iravv From this passage it would seem 

that in the course of a competition, probably at Pytho, where 


* Plulofitr, Dt 55. 


* Somu. $. Qall. S. 
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Pbayllufl was thrice victorious, other competitors leapt £fty feet, 
hut Phayllus surpassed all. And he was no mythical hero, hut 
one who commanded a ship at the time of the Persian invasion. 

In the ahove-quoted passage there occurs the word aKOTTreiv 
in connection with leaping. vTrkp rd icKafifikva ‘rn^av was pro- 
verhial for describing a long leap. What were these ^cKafifiiva 7 
The Scholiast to Pindar says ^ that after every leap a fork was 
drawn across to mark its length, so Uiat be who leaps hoyond 
all marks distances his rivals. This seems the natural explana¬ 
tion of the phrase. But Dr. Pinder considers that some other 
explanation is required. He says that both the Scholiast to 
Lucism, and especially Pindar in his well-known lines— 

fiaKpa 

avr66ev &\pa$' v’/roaKavrot rts' ex® yo*'^TQ>v iKa(f>p6v opp^tiv^ 

imply that tlie i<TKap,niva set a task to the leaper and directed 
his efforts. Hence some writers have thought that the word 
indicated a space specially prepared for the leapers by breaking 
up tlio ground, and have suppoecd that vigorous leapers some¬ 
times overpassed the limit of such ground. 

The spear was thrown, as may be scon from the Plate, usually 
by means of a thong, which probably imparted to it a rotatory 
motion, the prind^de being the same as that which we use in 
rifling our guns. A rotatory motion of course ensures steadiness 
and accuracy. Sometimes, however, as on a disk ‘ in the British 
Museum, there appears no thong. It is probable that the spear 
was thrown at a mark or target, and the goodness of the throw 
tested by its arriving near to or far from the centre of such mark, 
and not merely by the distance covered. We are left to proba¬ 
bilities, because there is, I believe, no passage of the writers 
which settles the question. 

The competition with the discus was probably otherwise 
ordered. Here distance thrown only was considered. Phayllus 
is said to have thrown a discus ninety-five feet. But as to the 
weight of the discus, we are not informed. A discus in the 
British Museum weighs 11 lbs. and 0 oz., and it is probable that 
this was a real working specimen. In shape it is a flat drcular 
slab. The engi-aved disks * of Berlin and the British Museum 


* Ktm. T. 34. 
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are far lighter, but these were probably only votive, and not of 
full weight. How the discus was hurled we may judge from the 
statues of the sculptor Myron, c£ Plate VIH. The whole body 
was thrown into the task of dischturging the missile. And if 
the story about Phayllus be true, it would seem that in this 
matter also ancient athletes were far more skilled than their 
modem representatives. 

It beii^ then fixed that the pentathlon consisted in the five 
cont^ts of leaping, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, running, 
and wrestling, we must next endeavour to ascertain in what order 
these conflicts succeeded one another. On tliis subject there arc 
the most difierent opinions among archaeologists. Bockh and 
Krause adopt the order of the verse of Simonides already quoted, 
placing leaping and running first, the discus and javelin next, 
and wrestling last Hermann varies this order by placing 
wrestling before discus- and spear-tbrowing. We cannot help 
wondering what sort of a throw with a spear an athlete could 
m^e after a bout or two of wrestling! 

Without however further troubling ourselves about modem 
opinions, let us turn to the evidence offered by ancient writers 
and monuments. First, then, it seems to be well established that 
wrestling came last. By the light of nature we should judge 
that th^ must bo the case, for after the terrible strain of 
westling an athlete would surely be unfitted for light exercises, 
such as running and throwing the spear. And ^cient writers 
frequently speak of the wrestling part of the pentathlon as the 
lash Thus we are told that Tisamenus, whose name has been 
already mentioned, conquered but for wrestling, it being implied 
that wrestling was the final test. 

That wrestling was immediately preceded by running we have 
positive evidence in a passage from Xenophon’s HeUenioa,^ 
quoted by l)r. Finder. We find there an account of the inter¬ 
ruption of the 104th celebration of the Olympic festival by the 
attack of the confederated Arcadians, and axe told that these 
latter made their attack when the running contest of the Pen¬ 
tathlon, TO Spo/uxd ToO wevradXov was just at an end, and tlie 
wrestling was about to begin. 

If running and wrestling concluded the pentathlon, it would of 


' Sdl. vii. 4. 
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course begin with the other three contests, leaping, discus-throw¬ 
ing, and spear-throwing. And this is quite natural. The three 
contests I have just mentioned were the real essence of the whole 
competition. Tliey were not repeated in the Olympic contest; 
whereas running and wrestling had special prizes awarded to 
them apart at another stage of the celebration. Why running 
and wrestling were added to the three more special contests 1 
shall try presently to explain; but in my opinion they were an 
afterthought So in the monuments of Greek art pentathli 
were represented in their statues at Olympia' as holding the 
aXT^p«9 w'bich the Greeks used in leaping. And in ihe case of 
a discus published by Finder* we find represented on one side a 
leaper, on the other a javelin-thrower, the discus itself by a pleas¬ 
ing conceit filling up the third place, and thus becoming a com¬ 
plete symbol of the pentathlon, of success in which contest it was 
doubtless a votive memorial. A similar discus of better execu¬ 
tion is in the British Museum.* On one side of a Fanathenaio 
vase, which is now for the first time arlequatcly represented,* and 
wluch belongs to the national collection, we find throe bearded 
men occupied in the tliree oxcrciscs peculiar to the pentathlon. 
The first, i.e. the one furthest to the left, holds the lutHcrM, and 
is about to leap, the second is discharging a javelin, the third 
grasps a discus. In &ont of all stands another figure grasping 
a spear. He is perhaps a competitor, but more probably a 
trainer, who turns his head and gives, with raised hand, to the 
athletes the signal to begin. 

It i.s well known that on each Fanathcnoic vase wo usually 
find a representation of the particular contest for success in 
which it was awarded. Our vase, though it may be only an 
imitation of one given to the victorious penlathlos at some par¬ 
ticular celebration at Athens, yet affords unimpeachable testi¬ 
mony as to what contests were there regarded as most distinctive 
of the pentathlon. Other vases, of which a list will be found 
in Hr. Finder’s w'ork,® give the same testimony, although the 

> So Hyimio, Paun. tL S, 10, «n<J ft comfn from Void, will bo found in 
nainoleso Pcntftllilos, IMus. t. 27, 12. Gerliard'# Eir\tski»eht ttnii Oainpan, 

« L, <!, VasaibUdtr, Plftto A, No. 6. The 

• EngrftTod in the OasttU Ardti- other side of the va»e, representing 

for 1877. Athene, will be found in the sftnio 

* PUteVIII. A very dlnjlnutlrc worlt, PI. A, No. 5. 
representation of this vase, wliieli * Pngc 45. 
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dimensions of Greek vases very seldom allow so complete a 
representation of various contests as that which we now produce. 
Usually one or two contests only are indicated. 

If we now turn back to the quotations from scholiasts vrith 
which this paper began, we shall find considerable unanimity in 
the order in which they place the competitions of the pentathlon. 
Of course I have not quoted all the passages of ancient writers 
&om which an order can be extracted. But I have quoted three 
of the most important. The Scholiasts on Pindar and Sophocles, 
and Eustathius, use very different words. Two of them write in 
prose and one quotes verse. Yet all three agree in giving the 
following order: (1) leaping, (2) discus-throwing, (3) javelin- 
throwing, (4i) running, (5) wrestling. It is true that Simonides 
may be quoted in favour of another order, but then Simonides 
had to get five words into one verse, and was driven to adopt any 
order which wonid accomplish that end. The clumsy distich of 
Eustathius, which can scarcely be made with any other end than 
to indicate an order, is really more valuable testimony. I think 
we are justified in assuming that the coincidence of the three 
scholiasts is not fortuitous, and as they seem to be borrowing 
from various sources, there is a strong presumption that the 
order as they give it is the true one. 

Indeed it seems to me almost certain that the pentathlon 
began with leaping and ended with running and wrestling. It 
is only as to the precedence of discus-throwing and spear-throw- 
ing that we can hesitate. Our writers give that precedence to 
the discus. But our vase, and other vases like it, place spear- 
throwing first. Perhaps the vase-painters did not like to place 
the spear-thrower next to the trainer with his spear for fear of 
offending the eye. Or perhaps there was no absolutely fixed 
order for the two very kindred contests of hurling the discus and 
the spear. 

A passage of Flavius Philostratus ^ of which Dr. Pinder makes 
much and to which I must hereafter return, mentions the con¬ 
tests of the pentathlon in the same general order as that above 
given. Sp^ddng of the Argonauts, he says that Telamon was 
best among them at throwing the discus, Lynceus at throwing 
the spear, the sons of Boreas at running and leaping, Peleus at 
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wrestling. Save that running and leaping are put together 
because the same persons excelled in them, we find here our 
previous order exactly repeated. 

However, we must now turn to a still more vexed question. 
What were the laws of the contest, and how was victory decided ? 
Here again we find the widest varieties of opinion among learned 
men. Hermann lays it down that the victor in the pentathlon 
must defeat his competitors in all five of the component con¬ 
tests ; on which Dr. Finder remarks with jiistice that in such 
case the prize would be very seldom awarded at all, for it is im¬ 
possible to suppose that one man would usually distance his con¬ 
temporaries in five very various contests. Hermann's view is also 
inconsistent with several passages in the writers to which I need 
not now refer, as I shall have presently to pass them in review. 
Hr. Finder’s own notion is that the circle of competitors was 
narrowed at every successive competition. If after the leaping 
only five competitors were allowed to remain in, and in each of the 
8 ul»equent contests the worst man was excluded, it is clear that 
by tbo time the wrestling came on only two would be left, 
between whom the final victory would lie. 

Before statiog my own view and confirming it by an appeal 
to the writers, I must briefly give two reasons for which I hold 
Dr. Finder’s view to be unmaintainable. In the first place, if it 
were true, those contests which Dr. Finder himself asserts to be 
the most important part of the pentathlon, namely leaping and 
spear-and discus-throwingwould count forvery little, and wrestling 
for nearly everything. A man might be but third in all the three 
contests I have mentioned, and yet win by wrestling. In this 
case, why should his statue bear the halteres, and his prize-vase 
contain no allusion to wrestling ? In the second place, Pollux ^ 
lias the phrase 7reirra6\ov to yticfj<rat aTrorpid^ai X&yovo'^, 
and Plutarch * says, ra*? 7pKrlv &oirtp ot iriirraBXo^ vepietm koX 
viKi^. Still more explicit is the Scholiast ad Aristidem,^ ot^ lai 
TTavT^Q* ot TrkvradXot irdvra vne&o^iv, StpKet ydp avroi^ y t&u i 
Trph^ vUi}v. These'passages seem to me to prove beyond all 
cavil that for victory in the pentathlon it was necessary to win 
three events. But according to Dr. Finder's scheme, a man 
might win in the pentathlon, although only first in one single 

» Onom. lii. 181. * 112. Bd. Frommel. 

• Sjftnpos. PnA. ix. 2. 
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event, wrestling; might indeed be very inferior in the three pre¬ 
liminary cont^ts, and second in running, and yet, through his 
superiority in wrestling, win the victor’s wreath. I do not see 
that this is in any way reconcilable with the testimony of the 
writers I have quoted. 

Dr. Finder, i:^eed, interprets the word differently, and 
tliinks that it merely means to be one of the three or four 
successful competitors, or *get a place’ in a contest. He 
also thinks that the three last contests in order were alone 
counted as contests, being, in fact, more severe. But I do 
not think that any one will be inclined to acquiesce in such 
readings. 

If then there wore but two competitors for the prize of the 
pentathlon, we might very readily judge in what way it would be 
awarded. Three events out of five would secure the victory. 
The man who was successful in leaping and with the spear and 
discus would be proclaimed winner without the nece^ty of sub¬ 
mitting to the severer tests of running and wrestling,' or if he won 
in two of the three preliminary contests, end then in either run¬ 
ning or wrestling, be would al^ be victor. All this is so simple, 
and to us English so intelligible, that it needs no fiiiiiier 
explanation. And in this case it will be seen how just is the 
ol^rvation of Dr. Finder that in every case where we hear of 
wrestling as part of a p^ntatlilic contest the winner in that 
wrestling is victor in the whole. For according to the present 
scheme a pair of pentathli would only engage in wrestling if 
they had won two events each, and in that cose the result of the 
w'restling match would obviously be decisive. 

But when there were more competitors than two the case is 
less simple. If the competitors all contended at once against 
each other in leaping, discus-throwing, and spear-throwing, it is 
not clear in wliat way victory could be adjudged. If the victors 
in these three contests alone were allowed to proceed further, of 
these victors one might win in running and one in wrestling, and 
then no competitor would have won more than twice. Or if 

r It is of coone not impossible tli&t consequenoe of his prowess in previous 
even in this esse the rest of the coa- stsges. But this have happened 

tests would be proceeded with, but unless the competition was closed as 
most unlikely. We can scsreely soon as one competitor had succeeded 
imagine s man after being defestod In thrice. 
uTeetling being then declared victor in 
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one man waa first in both spear- and discus-throwing, only two 
would be eligible for the final contests. 

It it far more probable that the Greeks adopted the simple 
expedient of considering -the pentathlon as a single and in¬ 
divisible contest, and drawing the competitors in pairs to contend 
in it. The successful athletes of the pairs, tliat is, those who had 
won any three events out of the five, would then again be drawn 
against each other, and so on until only two wei'e left, between 
whom the final heat took place. In wrestling, boxing, and the 
pancration wo have reason to hold that this took place, and it 
seems all but certain that it must have taken place also in 
the pentathlon. 

In this case there must have frequently been an ephedrot 
among the pentathli. Now the custom of having an ephodros 
is one which has been very much misunderstood by the German 
scholai‘8. Quite I'ocently in the ArcluuAotji&t^it Zeittmj ^ Dr. 
Dittenhorgor, in commenting on an inscription from Olympia, 
remarks that there ai'e two systems of explaining tlie position of 
the ophedros. The first is that of Barthelcmy and Bockh, who 
think that if the comjietitors were divided into couples and one 
remained over, this one had to fight successively all those 
athletes who defeated the men paired against tljom. A beats B, C 
beats D, £ beats F, then G, who is ephedros, has to contend with 
A, C, and E, in turn. So Bockh. The second system is that 
of Krause, who maintains * that the ephedros when once selected 
stoo<l aside and let the other competitors fight among themselves 
until only one wn.s left, between whom and the ophcwlros lay the 
struggle for final victory. But our renders will ca.sily judge that 
wo are not prepared to accept either of these explanations. 
That of Bdckh is far too unfavourable to the ephedros, who 
would, according to him, usually have far more fighting to do 
than any one else, and his position, instead of being coveted, 
would have been looked on as unfortunate. That of Kmuse is, 
on the other hand, too favourable to the ephodros, who, according 
to his system, would be almost sure to win. Besides, as Dr. 
Dittcnberger points out, it is iiuplied in a phnisc of Lucian,* to 
pkWeitf aKfirjra to :? K€KfiriK6<rt cvp.tntrtXaBai, that the ephedros 


> ix. 228. 

“ Oymn. und Ayon. dcr lleU. 
Uermotimui^ 40. But pcrliaj'S 


this plirosp, which has a poetic turn, 
Khouiil not be pressed. 
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had sometimes to contend more than once. Dittenberger him> 
self, though dissatisfied with the already cited explanations, has 
no better one to propose. 

But all difficulties vanish if we assume, what indeed is by fax 
the most natural explanation, that to he ephedros was merely to 
draw a bye in one particuhu round or heat Suppose we have 
five competitors, A heats B, C heats D, E is ephedros. Then in 
the next round A, C, and E draw lots again, and perhaps A 
becomes ephedros, waiting the result of a contest between C and 
E in order to fight the winner. Now it is clear to any one who 
understands athletic sports that he who draws a bye at the last 
stage is especially favoured by fortune. And it seems that the 
Greeks applied the term more especially to those thus fortunate. 
In speaking of an ephedros they seem usually to have had three 
competitors only in their minds. And indeed it is doubtful if 
more than three usually contended in wrestling and boxing at 
Olympia. But the pbr^ of Lucian already quoted shows that 
the term ephedros was applicable also at earlier stages of the 
competition. 

It is clear that we avoid most of the difficulties which en¬ 
countered previous writers on the subject of the pentathlon 
if we arrange the scheme of it as above, making the competi¬ 
tion a series of contests of pmrs of athletes, with or without 
the ephedros at any stage as required victory being awarded to 
that competitor of each pair who won three events out of five. 
But we have still to see whether this view may not have 
difficulties of its own, and whether it is consistent with the 
statements and the tales of ancient writers. 

Let us first take the case of Tisamenus.^ This athlete 
entered at Olympia for the pentathlon. His opponent was 
Hieronymus of Andros. Tisamenus was victorious in two 
contests, running and leaping, but being overthrown in wrestling 
by Hieronymus, lost the wreath. Now it seems to me clear that 
in this case, either there were only two competitors entered, or 
the heats had taken place and two men only were left in, 
Tisamenus and Hieronymus. Tisamenus won iu leaping, Hier¬ 
onymus was first in spear- and discus-throwing. Then Tisa- 
meiuis won in the foot-race. Therefore, as each bad won twice, 


* Piiuao. iii. 11, S. 
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the wrestling must decide who was to be crowned. Here Hier¬ 
onymus, being evidently the more powerful but less active man 
of the two, was victorious, and so Tisamenus bad to depart 
unsuccessful. All Ibis is quite self-consistent and clear. We 
are not driven to any improbable assumption, such as that of 
Bbckh, that these two athletes were exactly equal in both 
spear- and discus-throwing. 

Next, let us take the passage of Philostratus, to which 
reference has already been made, and which Dr. Binder declares 
to be decisive in the whole matter. This passage informs us 
that among the Argonauts each of several heroes excelled in a 
different trial of skill Telamon threw the discus best, and 
Lynceus the spear, the sons of Boreas ran the fastest and leapt 
the farthest; but Peleus, though second in tliese things, was 
best in wrestling. Tims, when the pentathlon was instituted 
among the Argonauts at Lemnos, Peleus was victorious in it. 
In view of this passage Dr. Binder draws up a most elaborate 
scheme, and declares it to be the only one according to which, 
the data being token from Philostratus, Peleus could win. But 
the far simpler scheme which I have proposed will suit just 
as well. Suppose that the preliminary heats, as the 

Greeks called them, have been played out, and that the com¬ 
petitors left in are Peleus and Zetes, one of the sons of Boreas. 

hypothesis Zetes would win in running and leaping. And 
Peleus, as only second to Telamon with the discus and Lynceus 
with the spear, would easily defeat Zetes in these two trials. 
Wrestling would thus become the decisive contest, and Peleus 
being in that unrivalled, would naturally become victor in the 
whole competition. If Peleus had bad as a competitor in the 
final beat Calais, the other son of Boreas, things would have 
taken exactly the same course. If he had encountered 
Telamon or Lynceus, it is probable that either of those heroes 
would have defeated him both in spear-throwing and with 
the discus, for he who excelled in one of these exercises would 
almost necessarily excel in the other also. But Peleus would 
have beaten them in running and leaping, and, as before, have 
carried all before bim in wrestling. 

When Xenophon speaks of rd tpoiiucd tow irevrd&hov as 
concluded, such a phrase would certainly, at first sight, seem to 
imply that the running contests of the pentathlon took place all 
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at oace. But it does not necessarily bear that meaning. It is 
very probable that the writer was thinking of the final heat 
only, or if the contest was at an earlier stage, of several pairs 
who had just done their running, and were about to wrestle for 
final decision. .Again, when Fhayllus is spoken of as leaping 
further thou oi -ttpo aurov, it is by no means necessarily im¬ 
plied that he and all the other competitors were at the time 
leaping one against the other. Fhayllus surpassed all that hod 
been done that day, and passed oU marks of previous leapers, 
•but it is impossible to draw from the statement of this fact a 
serious argument against the poii’ing of combatants through¬ 
out 

There is a passage in the seventh Nemeau Ode of Pindar 
which bears on the subject of the pentathlon, and which I 
must not entirely pass by, as it greatly perplexes the commen¬ 
tators. I cannot, however, discuss it at length, but will merely 
give the explanation offered by Dr. Finder, which seems to me 
absolutely right 

aTTOfiVVO 

fiT) ripfia TTpo^df SkovS' &t€ %a\/eo7rapMi/ 8paai 

doatf y\S>ffaav, 09 '/ra\aia'fuiT(ov 

avj^iva Koi (rdivo^ dBiavrov, aldavt irplv a\{^ yvlov ifATr€<T€iy. 

We must find the key of the passage in the words r^pfta 
•rrpofid<i. This implies not throwing the spear beyond the 
mark, but standing, in order to discharge it, beyond the proper 
storting place, which would of course disqualify a competitor. 
Pindar says, then, that he will not the due limit with his 
tongue, like a competitor who stands in firont of the proper 
place when he discharges his javelin in the course of a penta- 
tblic contest, and so, being disqualified, never reaches the later 
stage of wrestling (waXai^para), which befel in the heat of the 
day. is the frequentative aorist, and it appears 

that Pindar has in his miud, not the events of any particular 
contest, but what might happen at any. So Dr. Finder. 

It was necessary to mention this passage, because it is often 
quoted as proving that the pentathlon was sometimes stopped 
l^fore the final stage, that of wrestling, was reached. It 
is almost certain that it was often so stopped, but tbe 
present passage only mentions one cause of stoppage, the 
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disqualification of a competitor, not the more usual cause, the 
winning of three events by one of the contending athletes. 
Some commentators, understanding by the phrase rep/ia irpo^d^ 
the throwing beyond a mark, talk a great deal of what mast be 
called nonsense as to the effect which a mighty throw might 
have in frightening competitors and making them retire 
from the contest. But retiring was a thing which the Greeks 
fined heavily. Indeed this is one of the chief points in which 
the sense of sport among the Greeks differed from ours. With 
us to scratch, or retire at any stage of a contest, does not bring 
disgrace. The Greeks attributed such retiring to cowardice, and 
punished it most severely. 

I have not found in the course of my reading any passage in 
an ancient writer inconsistent with the theory I have proposed. 
But there is one objection wliich may be urged against it on 
practical grounds, and which I feel bound to mention. This 
lies in the length of the time which would be occupied by a 
series of contests in five different matters, repeated between 
pair after pair of competitors. Wo know that for a long time 
after the pentathlon became a part of the Olympic festival the 
whole of tho contests proper to that festival took place in a 
singlo day, and this may seem an insufficient space of-time. 
But there arc several circumstances which may modify, if not 
remove, the force of this objection. First, we have no reason 
to think that there was usually a large entry at Olympia for the 
pentathlon. We do not hear of many competitors in tho few 
contests of which the writers give us an account. Secondly, we 
find that no less than three HeUanodicao wem set apart to judge in 
the pentathlon, t.hi.«t being a much larger number than were told 
off for other contests. Seven competitors, that is, three pairs and 
an ephedros, could all be set to work at once; and even in such 
an extreme case as this, only three heats would be required. 
Anij there would bo no difficulty at all in fitting these into one 
day, provided, of course, that tliey went on at the same time os 
other contests. 


Percy Gardner. 
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THE ERECHTHEUM. 

Michaelis does not appear to me to be altogether right when 
he describes^ the Caryatid Porch at the south-west comer of The 
Erechtheum {S on the plan), as serving solely to cover the stair 
leading down from it to the western division of the temple (0). 
Further, I think he is wrong when he makes an entrance to the 
temple through the opening (^) in this porch. The mouldings 
at the sides show clearly that this opening was an original 
part of the construction but they do not show that it was 
an entrance. For in the first place the step up to it from the 
outside—if it is a step~measures twenty inches * and in the 
second place, the delicate mouldings which run round the base of 
the buildbg and are continued under this openii^ would be worn 
by almost every step that was taken up to it or down from it, 
as in fact they are now being worn by visitors who, with an effort, 
get up to the opening. Had there been an entrance at this 
point, these mouldings would have been discontinued, and a 
step placed to render the ascent fairly comfortable. Michaelis 
roust then be wrong in making Pausanias first enter the 
temple at this opening. Perhaps it was here that the famous 
dog mentioDOfl by Philochonis entered and descended into the 
Pandroseum! 

It would seem from the way in which the stair leading up 
from the western division C, to the Caryatid Porch B, turns 

^ ifiiiheiL d. dtuUeh, AAgtt, of an eoclosare or peribolos in front 

17. p. 19. He calls the porch a of it. 

Trtppenhau*. ' This extraordinary height was Unt 

* Boetticher, ZhUrsuehtatgeyt, p. 208, pointed oat as fatal to its being an 
recognised this and proposed to Bocoant entrance, by Hiss Reece in Janaary this 
for the simplicity of the opening as year. At Icost I am not aware of its 
an entrance, to the temple by means being noticed before. 
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towards the opening in question {A), that it had in fact been so 
constructed to culminate in this opening. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed that if the stair had risen straight up it would 
have broken the floor of the porch into two small and useless 



spaces, whereas by turning as it does, it leaves the floor to form 
one unbroken space, on which I think it possible there had stood 
an altar. The stair would then be a means of ascending to sacri¬ 
fice at it, and the narrow opening {A) may have served as a 
window closed by vertical metal bars. 

H. S.—VOL. I. 
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Another of the difficulties connected with the Erechtheum 
is the abrupt precipice, if I may so call it, which extends west¬ 
ward from the Caryatid Porch, and there forms the edge of the 
broad platform extending between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum. It is marked 0 on the plan. How many modem 
travellers standing on the edge of this precipice must have 
wished, instead of the circuitous path now available, some 
rapid means of descent by which the somewhat unpleasant view 
of the temple seen from the height might he exchanged for the 
finer aspect when seen frx>m the ground below 1 Possibly the 
ancients had no such difficulty. Por I think it extremely 
probable that where the precipice is now there was originally a 
fright of steps extending frx>m the Caryatid Porch ^vestward 
to the end of the present platform, and turning round the 
western edge of it I have drawn in these steps on Michoelis’ 
plan and marked them P. At the top, one step and the 

setting off of a second are visible stilL At the south-west 

angle of the temple, this fright of steps would naturally have 
been tailed into the wall, and it may well have been the 
removal of them which bad caused the gap in the west wall at 
this point, now filled up by modem masonry.' At all evente, 
since thinking of this first at Athens in January of the present 
year, I have found a certain degree of confirmation in the fact 
that Inwood (tho Elrechtheion, pi. 3) placed a staircase at this 
south-west angle, so as to account for the gap in the wall, and 
to obtain access to and from the higher platform. What I 

propose is not a narrow stair, but a fright of steps extending 

westward about eighty feet. 

Mr. Feigusson* has placed here a stoa, and speaks of what 
I have just colled a precipice as the inside of a ‘ retaining wall 
which here extends to about eighty feet, and is so rough and 
rude that it is impossible that any wall could be allowod to he 
seen on the Acropolis in such a state. It must have been 
covered up.' Yes, but by a flight of steps, as I think. These 
steps would descend to the level of the door in the west wall of 
the temple, and would leave as available for the Pandroseum 
the space marked L, where Michaelis and Fergusson (both 

' Sm pi, 2 of tbe Praktika for the * Tr^ausutwra of the Rffyal JnsL of 
best repreeentation of this gap and its Britiah ArehiUOa, 1876, p. 9. 
filling Qp. 
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working independently) have placed the olive-tree, and where 
there has been a building contiguous to the 

Ereohtheum, as may be seen plainly from the present condition 
of the north portico at this point This building must have 
been the Fandroseum. 

Neither Fergusson nor Micbaelis has made quite clear to mo 
liow it comes that in the south wall of the temple the broad 
lowermost course of masonry, as seen from the outside, does not 
in the western half extend through the whole thickness of tlic 
wall, but as seen from the lower level of the interior presents a 
sinking^ of some inches. At first sight it would seem as if 
the purpose had been to face this sinking with stones of the 
same dimensions as in the other courses of the wall, so that 
when looked at from within, the wall would present a uniform 
appearance, in which case it would be inferred that the wall had 
not been covered with stucco* and painted over, since this 
process would have rendered the facing stones an unnecessary 
device. On the other band, it seemed to me possible, from the 
broken condition of the course of masoniy in the interior just 
below the broad course in question, that a stone floor had set 
ofif there, extending across the south-west aisle. No doubt 
there may be more serious obstacles to this than I am aware of. 
It would seem, however, from the fact of the lintel of the door¬ 
way leading up from the west division (C) to the Caryatid Porch, 
being also left in the interior with a similar sinking, that the 
purpose in both places had more probably been to face the 
sinkings with stones of the same external dimensions as in the 
other courses, for the sake of uniformity. 

A S. Murray. 


* This ipnlcing will be seen in the 
Praktika, pL 5, hat in that plate the 
narrow conrae underneath ia not cor¬ 
rectly given to indicate the breakage 
all the way along it. 


■ In some parts of the interior 
Boetticher (UniersueMtnjftn, pp. 204-6) 
found remains of stucco on the walla 
which ha considered to be part of the 
original preparation. 
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THE ORACLE INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT 
DODONA. 

Students of archaeology are aow familiar with the splendid 
work in which Constantin Carapanos two yeais ago gave to the 
world the results of his discoveries at Dodona. The vexed 
question of the site of the ancient temple was finally set at rest, 
it will bo remembered, by the discovery of a large number of 
inscriptions recording dedications to Zeus Naios and Dionc. 
The immense quantity of relics and works of art brought to light 
in the course of the excavations h&a been exhaustively catalogued 
in the work, DodoM et ses Muines, and they have been illustrated 
and described by various scholars and reviewers. The in¬ 
scriptions, too, have, at least on the Continent, come in for some 
share of notice and criticism. A detailed account of these 
inscriptions—their contributions to the lexicon, to dialectology, 
to local and general history, and to topogTaphy>~is still a 
desideratum. For, as was only to be expected, the interpreta¬ 
tions and criticisins of Carapanos himself are rather general than 
critical. His text, moreover, is frequently open to objection. 

In a classification of these inscriptions our attention is at once 
drawn to an obviously new category; and it is with this alone 
that we propose to concern ourselves in the present article. The 
category comprises a quantity of more or less legible inscriptions 
engraved upon one or both sides of leaden plates often not 
exceeding a millimetre in tliickness. These plates form a 
unique series of documents belonging to the archives of the 
famous oracle at Dodona, and contain the questions addressed, or 
prayers offered, to the deity by his votaries, who might he either 
communities or individuals. Whether, as Carapanos thinks, we 
have in some instances the actual answers vouchsafed by the 
god, is more doubtful. We shall recur to this point below. 
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Til© remainder of the catalogue may be tabulatocl thus: 

(1) ^ vote insaiptions on bronze. 

(2) Inscriptions on bronze or copper, recording (so far as they 
are legible): 

(a) Decrees of citizenship, conferred respectively by the 
Epirote league, the assembly of the Epirotes, and by com¬ 
munities whose names have disappeared. 

(&) Deeds of manumission. 

(c) Deeds of pi'oxenia conferred on individuals, and in one 
remarkable instance on a whole community. 

(d) A contract establishing right of intermarriage. 

(«) A gift of lands and other property, by a person or persons 
not mentioned (or possibly by the town of Dodona). 

(J) Purchase of a slave. 

(3) An inscription on an iron strigil. The reading is doubtful, 
but the subject is probably dedicatory. 

(4) Two or three inscriptions on terra cotta. 

(5) An inscription on a limestone tablet containing a decree 
of the Epirotes conferring the title of proxenos with certain other 
rights and dignities on Qaios Dazupos Rennios of Brundusium 
and his descendants. 

The questions addressed to the oracle in many cases present 
great difficulties of interpretation and reading. The text is 
often rendered additionally obscure by the fact that the plates 
are inscribed on both sides. Possibly the hrst writing may 
have been in some instances partially erased by liammering, 
os in the Laconian inscription concerning a deposit made by 
Xuthias at Tegca (Cauer, DeUcius, No. 2). How great was the 
task of decipherment may be judged from the pbotolitbograpbic 
copies which Carapanos has given of four such tablets on Plate 
xl. of his work. 

It would appear that the consultant was in every case required 
to put his question or prayer into writing. The discovery of 
these leaden plates, as Bursiau remarks (jSitzung^r. d. k. Bayer. 
Ah d. Wi$8. z. MUnchen, Philos.^PhilU. dl. 1878, pp. 1-28), 
confirms the explanation which had been previously given of 
the word ^sortes' in a passage of Cicero {JDe XHv. i 34, 76); 
'Maximum vero illud portentum eisdem Spartiatis fait quod 
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cum oraculum ab love Dodonaeo petivissent de victoria scisci- 
tantes legatique illud in quo inerant sorUs coUocavissent, simia 
qusmi rex Molossorum in deliciis babebat et series ipsas et cetera 
quae exant ad sortem parata disturbavit et aliud alio dissipavit. 
Turn ea quae praeposita erat oraculo sacerdos dixisse dicitur, de 
salute La^daemoniis esse non de victoria cogitandum.’ 

Here the series are evidently the leaden plates on which the 
questions were written. The passage further shows that they 
were collected in a vessel which was brought into the sanctuary 
tc be examined by the priestess who deUvered the oracular 
answer.^ 

The form in which the questions are presented varies con¬ 
siderably. The most complete of the petitions open with an 
invocation to the deity, corresponding nearly to our ‘ In God’s 
name; ’ this is sometimes followed by an appeal, in the vocative, 
to Zeus Naios and Dione. Then comes the name of the 
enquirer, with a verb, generally, but not always, in the third 
person, inriodudng the question; and lastly the substance of 
the question. One or both of the first two ingredients may 
however be absent, and all that remains is an abrupt question 
or a query as to the better of two alternative courses. 

The invocatory formulae (with which we will include for con¬ 
venience* sake also those of the ex-voto and proxenia inscriptions) 
may be reduced to the following types: 1. 0eo^ rvxa. 2. $e6^ 
(tyaBa. 3. dya$^ ^ 5. 6e6v 

rvj(av dya6dv. C. Tvj^av dyaddv, 7. rv}(av d- 

y\a6dv} Of these, nos. 5 and 6 differ from any of the types 
collected by Franz {Mm,. JSpigr. p. 318). For, while 6eo<t 
dyad^ may perhaps he expired as an ellipse for rvxa 
drfoBa "rrapelf}, *lDeus bon& fortunfi adsit/ while 6eo^ is 
said to require a similar supplement, while uyaB^ ^ 
seems to be a fair equivalent for *quod bene vortat * and Zolr^ is 
naturally supplied to dcoc rtlxav dyaddv; and while "^X^ 
dya6^ finds its parallel in Oeohi rvxv (^- ^vxofiat of a late 

^ Perhaps a icmini scene* of this Dicta meso genti, ponam.’ 
meaning of sorfn lurks in ths TergiUan Am. yi, 72, 78. 

use of the word. Compart And in the nextlins^ 

qtalism Lyciae iosMrt capessere sortea.’ * /Wus tantnm ns carmina manda.’ 

Isa. iv. 846 * So Otrspanos snpplemtnta PL 

' Hie ago namque tnas sortw aruanaqns zxxvL Ra 4, revtnt; bnt it may 

fata, jusc as wall bs Stiv or Scy. 
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Attic agonistic inscription of the age of the Antonines, C. I. G. 
281 and ths older $€ol^ i\viKopCot<:'\, is. ^ 7 r»/coifp/ot 9 , C. I. 0. 
139—it is not so easy to see what was intended to be the 
syntax of "rv\av ar^adav and B^hv rvxw dyaBdv. Perhaps 
ei)(Ofiai Be^ {Beov) rvx<iv d^aBdy Bovvau 

The deities whose advice is sought are Zeus Nalos and 
Dione conjointly. Though the fact of their joint supremacy 
as oracular deities is so amply attested by the constant union of 
their names on the leaden plates, there are, strangely enough, 
very few passages among those qiioted by Carapanos in which 
Dione is mentioned in connexion with Dodona and the Bodonaean 
Zeua Thus ApoUodorus speaks of a Bione irapd Aa>3a)va/o(v, 
though he at the same time confounds her with Hera {ap. 
Schol. in Horn. Od. y. 91, xal 17 "Hpa [(uvo^a<rd 9 ;] 
vapd ActfSctfva/otf, A? X 7 roXXo 3 wpo<»'); and the Schol. in Horn. 
II. 2 . 486 includes her in a list of several Bodonaean nymphs: 
Zevf iK ToO prfpov ye\>V7)6€vra AtoVt/aov ratv Aci)8ci>vt<Tt 
tBai^ rpiif>€iv eStoKev, 'Apfipoaic^ KopmvlBt, EvB<»pj), Aicovp, 
Ai<jv\j), IToXu^ot We hud an allusion to rov A<'a rov 
vatov KaX AidyTjv in the Epistles of Demosthenes (?) (iv. 3); 
and in the speech against Meidias ($ 53 — 531), in a ])erimp 3 later 
insertion with reference to oracular answers from Bodona, there 
is an enumeration of victims offered to Zeus Naios and Bione. 
Similarly 0 Zeov, ^ Aimvr} are coupled together in the speech 
Dc Falsa Leffaiione (§ 299 431). And in a passage of Strabo 

(vii, 329) not quoted by Campanos we read: ineiBif KaX <rwyao^ 
All frpocaTreBflxBrf KaX ^ Aid>vri. Bursian furtlier suggests 
that Servius (on Verg. Aai. iii. 466) had the some combiuation 
in mind when he spoke of a temple at Bodona consecrated ‘ Jovi 
et Veneri.’ ‘ Ovid, we know (Fasti, ii. 461; v. 309), used Dione 
as synonymous with Venus, and the step from the use of Dione 
» Venus to that of Venus — DiBne as mother of Venus is easy. 
Boubtless, too, the epithet Dionaea helped the confusion. 

The epithet Nato? (aqueous), the special attribute by whicli 
Zeus was known at Bodona, and hy which he is qualified in the 
majority of the inscriptions, is not altogothor new. The follow¬ 
ing passages abundantly illustrate the usage: o Aa>B<ovtuo^ 

* CarnpaQOS citM tlie passiage in he dUcovered * smtU wheel of hroiue 
iUjjpoTt of hie conjectnro that a shnm tvith the dedication: ’A^^oShf 

to jiphrodiie exUted on the spot where o»/aijK« {PL xxri. I), 
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xal Na^f’ v8j&i;\^ rd ^Kel (Sshol. in Horn. H. ii. 

233) ; Au Na2^ (Dem. Meid. 1. c.); rhv Bk .AwBtovatov 
Dieyoi/ Kal NaloK (Steph. Byz. in v. Aa>Sa>yrj). 

The most common formula of interr<^tion is iveptor^ (iv€p 0 - 
T&vTi, iveparel, ipcorrj, iirepur^) toy Aio tov Natov xal rdv 
AtMvav or irtKOti/ijTai (evtKoivarai, itriKoivcairrai) 

Nai!^^ Kol Aidivq, This hrucoivaadat is only a dialectic form 
for i7rtKotvov<rdai, known, as Bursian points out, from 
Attic usage (Plato, Frot. 313 h) in the sense 'to ask one 
his advice about anything/ Besides these, other formulae 
occur, os ipovrat, kX^ovtou (where the meaning is not quite 
dear), iaropel —t«€Tei;e *—alrti u/id? kcu Uerevei. The last two 
however introduce a prayer rather than a question, though 
perhaps a question, now lost, followed. The nature of the 
enquiries is, as might be expected, most various. The 
consultants are states, corporations or individuals; now it is 
TTiftn and wife together, now a would-be investor, now a 
suspicious husband, now a seeker after lost property, now a 
shepherd. 

We shall give a better idea of the procedure if we subjoin a 
more or less detailed account of some of the plates. 

The people of Tarentum seek information wepl vaprvxiti^ 
and certain other matters, is a new word; if Bursian 

is right in comparing it with TravmXeffpia, we may assign to it 
the meaning ‘ general prosperity.’ He is however wrong in 
supposing that we have here a special Tarentine form of the 
article in [rd ttoJX*? rd Tapavrwtov. The true reading is, as 
Blass shows {Shein, Mus. 1879, p. 160), undoubtedly a; the 
rude cross before the second a stands for a form of the spiritus 
asper known from the Tabulae Heracleenses; and what more 
natural than that the metropolis Tarentum should use the same 
form as its daughter-town Heraclea ? ^ The resemblance in the 
character of the letters too is sufficiently close to entitle us to 
assign this to the same age as that generally assumed for the 
Tabulae Heracleenses, is. the period l^tween 324 and 279 B.c.^ 
Blass acutely saw that the fragment, PL zxxv. 4, of Carapanos 
formed the missing portion on the left hand of xxxiv. 4, and in 

^ Mr. P. Gardner points out to me ‘See hoverer Muster, Curt Stti^ 
that this aspirate is not unusual on diety, Ac., ir. 860. 
coins of Tarentum. 
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this fragment the letters h A are quite distinct. We subjoin 
the text as restored by Blass— 

6e6i 

t6v a 

1T€pl 

He proposes in lines 5 and C xal «a rt, iu ] 

^PV— 

Another inscription^ presents a remarkable example of writing 
in cursive character; it would seem, however, from its contents 
to be anterior to the Koman conquest A people whose name 
has disappeared, but who should be neighbours of the Molossi, 
seek to be shown bow security may be guaranteed to them if 
they ally themselves with the MolossL—A community whose 
name survives only in a defective form puts a question, the 
tenor of wliich cannot now be unriddled.^ The only decipher¬ 
able words are, line 1, ’Evikoiputm Mov.Siarav ro koivov irep 
Tov (« Toilet), aud line 3, rt xal fiiXriov ^ («i) Ktxp^p^y- Line 
2 seems to yield Xivpptp (P ? not P) tu (t) 6ip.t<: A?^ (1) iK 

ra Befit... In Mov.^tarav one letter only appears 
to be missing and the B is incomplete. Above at the right- 
hand comer are the words Al No^t Kal A^ov^, but os these are 
written with H, which, as well as H, is absent ^m the remainder 
of the inscription (whence we may infer a considerable antiquity), 
it is likely that the four words form a later addition or ore part 
of another inscription. Although the inscription contains a 
request mode by a community, it is written on the reverse of a 
plate containing the prayer of individuals, Eubandros and his 
wife.~The Corcyreans* ask to what god or hero they must offer 
sacriEce or prayer in order to secure the blessings of interual 
harmony. FI. zxziv. 5, though much mutilated, seems to 
contain a similar request The digamma is plmnly marked in 
Potxioiey. On the reverse (5 Ins) is the mono^om A. 

* t 5»’ . . . . { * ItiJlx**' iyaW**. | 

Ctii'a/sNao»’«A) A{^»cu>Ka[r&] I W afrroif yiin-at ral Ai | 

cvfiiroXtrtiova'i[if} | furk HoXoairvy i4r- Ndf* koH A[0^Ff riyt | 

— PI. XXZiT. 2. is best eiotir]$t KoX \ IpnHfO- 

explained as neater plural. oTer rirrttSiv.—T]. zxxir. A 

* PL zxxiv. 3 bit. 


rv^a dyaB^ [^wepwTp 
XtS h ® Tapav \rlvtiiiv 
ia rov Ndtm; /cal r [av Ai<avav 
iravrvx^t^^ w... 

Bp^ Kol vepl rmv... 
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So for the demands of public bodies. We now come to those 
of individuals. We begin with a question put by Eubandros ^ 
and bis wife, who would leam to what god, hero, or halfi^v 
they must pray and sacrifice, that they and their household may 
prosper for all time {Koalov koI dfieivov ko •rrpdcaot^v — a formula 
which frequently recurs). This inscription is especially in¬ 
teresting from the evidence it affords of a distinctly local 
dialect The orthography of Atei perhaps does not call for 
comment; the final n for t may be merely an indication of 
local pronimciation, just as in PI. xxxvi. 2 and 5 L-rjava for 

may denote a pronunciation of 17 approaching the I-sound. 
But E^/SaySpoc, ^Civ, 4>dovTe: are new, and w almost new, con¬ 
tributions to dialectology. The last may be compared, as regards 
the vocalism, with the Uf of the Tegaetan inscription (Cauer, 117, 
iv rd epya, cf. vyKex^prjKOi), and with the h frupyo (w? vvpyov) 
and ipepvt (eh ipifivu>v) of two Pamphylian inscriptions (Cauer, 
75,76). The form does not occur in the Abou Symbul inscription, 
for the words ^Xdov Be Kipxto^ xar^/nepdeS 12 O [O] trorap-h^ 
dvlri should undoubtedly be read, according to Blass’s happy 
conjecture (Hermu, 1878, p. 381, sejg.), Mtinrepde, vU (* Swot) 
0 TFOTapot avlf}, ‘ as far as the river allowed.’ With regard to 
<^€09 and ^veiv G. Curtius, who is probably right in considering 
the inscription to be Epirotic, remarks (ff. E. 5th ed. p. 485), 
that in these imtances of labialism we must recognise a dialectic 
process which at that period ‘ presupposes the spirant instead of 
the aspirate pronunciation of tlie 6 from which the ^ came. He 
aptly compares Modem Greek Fihae = Russian Feodor 

a dei^apo^. For the mudi older ^p ss B^p he suggests 
another explanation. It is remarkable that the ordinary form 
^eoV occurs in the initial invocation. Doubtless this was too 
stereotyped by usage in the ritual of the temple to be displaced 
by mere local peculiarities. 'Zv^avBpo^ will be readily identified 
with the familiar Vergilian Evander under another frrm. The 
/9 which Rangabd calls ' einge^hoben * is more accurately ex¬ 
plained by Curtius (<?. E. 5th ed. p. 58C) to be a symbol, like 

* A'VaW*'. ’ErotouHTTOi Etf- XP^w.—VX. ZZZiv. 8. 

Kol & Tvri ry K4f <ral * To judge from the cheracter of tlio 

4 iaiM’ letter^ the second century B.C., ee> 
ymr \ K^oy koI cording to Rangab4, Arch. Zeiiunff, 

9pd(ratitw koJ a&re) «r<d i Tol. rzxvi, p, 116. 

Axifeit Kol •>»*’ I K<d ir r^r Arorra 
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the F in the Cyprian Ev/o7o/>a9, for the «^soiind (we should be 
inclined to say the English unsound) involuntarily developed 
out of the V before a vowel. We cannot acquiesce in Rangabd’s 
statement that the is an ' unwiderlegliche Beweis ’ in &vour 
of the Modern Greek and against the Erasmian pronunciation 
of av, €v, T)v.^ The letters Evav, for the ordinary EifavBpo^, 
are written on the reverse side, perpendicularly to the remainder 
of the inscription. Similarly are engraved the fragments ap 
and It seems likely that in some cases these letters 

and isolated syllables found on several of the plates indicate 
the names of the persons who address the oracle. 

To continue: An Ambracdot enquires concerning his health, 
fortune and general prosperity, and would know what gods he 
must propitiate ([t]Xi 2 < 7 -/eoptf»' 09 ) to gain his end. In Carapanos’s 
text, given below,^ xa should probably be added after $e&v .— 
A man named Socrates wants to know^ how he may trade most 
profitably for himself and his family. On the reverse of this 
plate is the beginning of another query Ad /col 

A([c6v^]), and a fragment in larger and deeper characters 
(...101 Kol afia Tt | ...[A ]/*€9 yv&ftsv r6 which 

betrays a Doric origin.—Several consultants ask advice in their 
hesitation between three courses: whether they shall prosper 
best by going to Elina (a place not otherwise known) or to 
Anactorium, or by effecting a certain sale; and a woman seeks 
relief from a disease. These last two queries are on one side 
of a plate containing on the other three fragmentary lines in 
Attic, apparently an enquiry about offspring.* 

Another fragment, also inscribed on both sides, appears to 
contain a query about the advisability of applying for citizenship 
in some town or other. The words are: alretafiai rdv i... | 


i ’Whatever Bound U here asramed 
for the $ (whether a B- sound or a 'V* 
or a W- sound) it is perfectly com* 
patible with a gentune d^kthongal 
pronuneiation of a preceding ai», cv, nv. 

* . ifs 'A^paitHi^Tns] All Naie» 

Kol Airfiivfl I irifA iyttlas a&rov [mI] 

j f*al sal els 

txtna tx/*l [ijjXoir- 

Kifitpot \dZop [ iral ifuivcx v^^affoi].— 
PI. xxxvi. 5. 

* [T^ All ital vf Ai«*f 


3»Kpdrtis ^iicoijfMrai rf Ka} tpya^6‘ 
fuxor XdUy icol itMirpr \ [wpdovoi a^]bs 
Kol eUW-f Kal xxxv. 2. 

* (a) *H </s 'EXiyoy mpl .... | I) 
«Is 'AjwKTO^iei'.... I 1) n»Xoi!yr<s rhv 

(2i) fEveiMrrf. . . .] a rlxi xa 0(*Sy 

0i!ov<ra I [xol dfcciiw] vpi^irei 

Kol TAS yiffov I IJ 

(c) [t^x] Ala Kol ri)!' Atdytfy | . . . . 

I . . . fx t^r yvraixiis. 

—ri. xxxv. 1. 
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7roX*T€tov ^Tri ravr[at],., | rov eifftovro? (Pi. xxxv. 3). No 
sense can be extracted from the inscription on the reverse, 
originally ten lines long. In an inscription evidently complete 
in itself the enquirer plunges in rrudias ns without ceremony 
of invocation or other introductory formula, and asks: *H airro<! 
ireTrafi^o^ ray eVoXt oUmy xaX /xoi k 

tt-ij xal ■jroXua)^eXif<r]Te[p]oy (PI. xxxvii 1): ‘ Whether if 
I myself have acquired possession of the house in the town and 
the farm, it will be better and more prohtable for me.' The 
form rrerra^ivo^ is sufficiently familiar; TroXt/to^eXlorcpov is duo 
to Blass {Bhcin. Mua. 1S70, Heft i. p. 160). It is not so certain 
that we should follow him in assuming a mistake of the engraver 
ill hro>u for ifi, 'ir6\u We can hardly infer carelessness in aU such 
cases, as ay. IfiavriviCa Maio’it-eiainthe Praxiteles-ioscrip- 
tion of Olympia (.4rcA. Zdtung, 1876, p. 48 ; Cauer, 32), iarrfKr) 
for iv (rn)Xi; of the Athenian decrees, and ihe Boeotian <hractv 
for ^fjfTToatv sss ^KTf}<riv {C. L G. 1564 — Cauer, 118). The 
tendency to complete assimilation of consonants is shown also 
in ffiKrUfi fiot. The construction is summarily changed in the 
apodosis, as in the following inscription (PL xxxvii. 3); ...Tinr^- 
orparov Al Ndq} xal | [ra Aicova rLva xa Bs&v 
Xw (07 Kot atiiAUvofi TTpdffo^otfAt, to the beginning of which 
perhaps irriKoivdrat should he supplied.—We next find * Agis 
asking about tbe mattresses and pillows, which have been lost; 
whether some foreigner (or, some one outside the household ?) 
might have stolen them. Carapanos restores d7re»XoX[ei' ; 
but dwwXoXev, doubtless a mistake for aTroXoXsK, is surely 
not transitive in sense. ’E7rep6>T«t is a new form; * so is ipeor^ 
in an inscription in which Lysanias’ enquires concerning the 
P'^temity of the child of which Annyla is pregnant —t *Avvv\a 
Kvet, as Bursian reads fur the ungrammatical 3 av NvXa xvet 


* 'Lrtparu^Ayts AUi Vief [koI Atti- 
w] itip t&v orptffiitTw rSn 

I Kt^aXalmv, ri ^ rw 

TU Sv lH{A«4«i'].~PL xxxri. 1. 
0» the revene, AF sod B> 

* For the iDtercheege between Uie 
termizuitiooi •«•*, •««, -«« in tbe so* 
celled contrteted yerbe, it m&j suffice 
to refer to Cortfos, Dot Verbum, Ac. 
(Eng. ed. p. 244, ayj.) 


’ ’E,wr^ Avoaiplat Ata Hiter | xa) 
fi oli\ic t(rrt odroS ( ri vaSii* 
piOP t 'AiriX* xifi.—PI. xxxvL 2. 

The omission of the ioU in ip^r^ 
finds its parallel in inscriptions of a 
somewhat late date, as this may well 
be; and eren in so old a docoment as 
the Tabolae Hetacllenses, s,g, ifipu^ 
L 112. 
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of Carapanos. *Kvvv\a may be a diminutive of the foreign 
name ''kwa : an Il] 3 rrian female slave ’'Ava is mentioned on a 
Delphian inscription (Wescher and Foucart, Inscriptiont re- 
eueilliM d DdpJiea n. 439).*—Amother inscription, interesting 
also from a dialectical point of view, records the question, 
expressed in the first person, of a man who wanted to learn 
' whether he should succeed in trading in such way os might 
seem to him expedient, living (?) where he pleased, and carrying 
on at the same time his own craft.’* The dialect is difBcult 
to determine; Hftew for reminds us of tl )0 Rhodian in¬ 
scriptions, which however offer no instance of for jJ, nor any 
exact parallel to the vocalism in '^(peOfi.evo^. The v again in 
Sirv^, though it would ordinarily bespeak a Boeotic or Aeolic 
origin, may perhaps bo compared with the vi « ot in the Abou- 
Symbul inscription previously alluded to, which is presumably 
Rhodian and Doric.* The writer may well he a Geloan or 
Agrigentino; for that the Rhodian colony of Agrigeutum had 
dealings with the Molossians is shown by a decree * in Companos’s 
collection, in which the Molossians grant the Agrigentines en 
the title of Froxeni. The characteristic t<ftuv appears 
also in this decrca—In an inscription beginning with the 
remarkable formula ipovrat, KXiovrai, the enquirer asks* 
* whether it is a good investment and advantageous to him 
to take up sheep-farming.' On the reverse, in larger letters, 


^ The narQe‘'A«’M occurs in C. I. O. 
4003 h (Phrygian), 4915 e (Lyrian), 
4379 g (Piaidinn), and in aoTeralChria* 
tian inacriptions. 

* Tiix^ iyaOi. *H 'Tvyxdt’OMi^ ** ^M* 
itoptvifttros I i*vt Ka 
f/iny Nol Aytiy rf) «• 8««r^ | rf 
r/xrf Ph zxxrii. 4. 

The plate containing this inscription 
is litendly 'scribbled otot.' On the 
first side can be recogniMHl the words 
Afa rif Aw8a»’a7«i' and some letters 
of two other inscriptions in large eha* 
raeter. On the reverse there are no 
fewer than four inscriptioua: the few 
decipherable words of one (. .. . rt 
dyaSir rcU yvvatKis radrat 9apafi^vi]ft»y 
. . ..) seem to be part of some enquiry 
touching conjn^I fidelity. 


* Compare also the of ka &i£Kt$vrai of 
a Cretan (Doric) inscription (a treaty 
between the Hicrapytuians and hlag- 
notes, Cauer, Ko. 401. It b on the 
same stone with two others, one of 
which b Rhodian). 

* PI. xxviii. 2, rtafe vets MoAow<r«7j 

ar)>»(€t'far fott ‘AMpayayrimn. 

This document b intorostiog as being 
without example in hbtory. Perhaps 
what b meant b merely something Hku 
the honorary title of frairta accorded 
by the Romans to the Acdni (Caea. H. 
0. i. 43 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 25; Oio. AU. 
i. Id). The decree b engraved 'aa 
poiutiU4’ on a plate of bronze. 

* 'E^vrai KXfovrfli rke Afa sal rdr 

I Ati^eae of tvri aUrreii | 

fiMKOe xa) n. xxxvilL 1. 
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are the woide Tr^p npoffareU^, doubtless indicating the subject 
of the ot^er side, avatov is new to the Lexicon; ainol for 
ain^ is also to be noticed.^ 'Epovrat may be a collateral form 
from epopai, but xX.«oi>ra< is harder to explain. May it be 
cognate to Ka\i», KiXevm, x^Xofiat, with the sense ‘ calls upon,’ 
‘appeals to’? See however Curtios, G. No. 29, d.—Ar 
Athenian, Biognetos, son of Aristomedes, ‘begs and beseeches 
you, Lord and Master, Zeus Nmos and Bione, and you Bodo- 
naeans, to grant (a certain favo\ir) to himself and all his 
well-wishers and his mother Clearete (t«? p/tjrpl KXtaphet)* * 
The inscription is incomplete. The dialect is Attic; the 
form for j) in the dative feminine of A-stems is not un¬ 
common in Athenian inscriptions, e.p. in the expression 
rel ^ov\el —^Another plate seems to contain a question relating 
to the inscribii^, sealing, and dedicating of a writing-tablet 
(‘Trivdxtov) at Bodona.^ Among the dialectic peculiarities the 
terminations of ypa<f>6ijfi€v, aapMv0r}p^v are well enough known 
from inscriptions (Ahrens, Dor. p. 315). cap.-qiav for <n}p>€U)v 
would supply Ahrens with at least one certain example from 
a sufficiently old inscription of Boric 17 for et when followed by 
a vowel According to him {Dor. p. 164) instances like 

iTrtTahr)o^, aoapi^ioTO^, are to be found only ‘in titulis 
iniimae aetatis,' e.g. C. I. G. 2060 (» Cauer, 35), written in the 
time of Tiberius or Caligula.—In a fragment in which Amynta; 
appears to enquire concerning the prosperity of his son,^ the 
letters «7 \io are lightly traced under the name *A/iiWa[f]. 
These may be the remnant of another inscription, or may mark 

^ It U doubtless »loeatiTsform nssd xxxriiL 2. 

for the dstire, as is pUinly the case wiroKut in 0. I. O. 76, are according 
in the Elean Damocrates-inscription toBodcUt'syngrsphaemntuifdiptychu 
linea 21 aod 28 (Caver, Ko. 116). s. codicilliamBcriptae,’ and on the word 

* [e<ir Ti^j I A^ora in C. I. 6. 50, which is a list of donaria 

Z*v Na'n xol Atdny | xol (sfe), {| $3, AojrrdXior 

olrfi iiiis I ml berrA<( Ati^vifrct xly St' k . . . . drdSirx* ’A^c^i Bpav 

*A9i)ratff Sovru etry | xal pwif], he remarks, ‘exigoam pulo 
TMt iavrm tivois iwaffty \ ml t<i fafTfi tabellam opeiis qualea 

KXca^dr«i xol... .->PL zxzriiL 8. noe ^uoqua in aonlis gestomas.’ 

* . . . cwt ml T«r rmr * 'S/rtpirrtt ‘Afidyra . . . | Afia Ndjisf 

1 • • • • eM* ai ml Ai^vaf 11 ml 5^*(| [tw irip 

9 I [ififtpo*' iXBuv €l]» AwOdvov TOW Te}v voiS^T I. . . . oyefeatfSoi (t).—-PL 

wiPtuelov I . . . . Xa tf iKtK^ffare oUi zxzriiL 4. 

T^X>^ I .... « xol 
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the nationality of Amyntas.—Finally, Heracleidaa prays for the 
blessings of good fortune, and asks whether he will have other 
offspring than his child The dialect, to judge from 

rvx^v a^aBr^Vy AlyXi;?, is Ionic in origin. On the 

reverse an enquiry is made (IvTopu) by one Nicocrates. 

If we add further that on PL xxxvL 4, Corapanos makes out 
a word Tro^Trarta (?); that PL xxxvi. G appears to run: *H 
ovfX‘7rtldov\rC\ j xnrkp t[o]|v wpay/AaTO? o[v] \ nvd Ka 

rp67r[ov] | ..uv...aTaia... \ Ktfiov koX &fieivov \ Ilt/- 

irraxlav (?) to\9eirat, (?); we may return to the question. Do 
any of the fragments contain answers given by the oracle ? 
That these, if they survived, should have survived in much 
smaller numbers, was a priori to be expected. It was only 
natural that, if indeed they were committed to writing at all, 
the enquirers should carry away homo with them the precious 
tablets. The fragments in which Carapanos recognizes answers 
or portions of answers are the following ;— 

(a) [t^ w*]<jT«i5ovTt Ti aX.ad^[f]. (PL xxxv. C.) 

(&) ^7ri [0]\a Ttv. (PL xxxvi. 1 wk) 

(c) [T<i]8< rh tMvr^iov iym xp'ft<o\ tee dXdev. (PL xxxviii, 5.) 
(r2) edAXav paoreiei. (PL xxxviii. 6.) 

Aud furtlier the plate (xxxviii. 7) containing a fragment of 
a prayer analogous to that of the Athenian Diognetos,^ was 
concealed in its central portion by another fragment of lead 
adherent to it, and wrapped in the larger plate. On the smaller 
can be read <ravr^ te... \ airrp ir... \ to4v a^ov 7 {[ove 0 a* ?]. 
Carapanos, whose reading is ^ghtly different, says that three 
other small plates are found in a similar way to be wrapped 
in lai^er plates, all containing inscriptions. The most 
probable explanation, he thinks, is that the larger contain 
the question put to the oracle, and the smaller the answer 
returned. A photograph of such a combination is given in 
no. 3 of PL xl. 

With regard to the first of the examples quoted (a), Cara¬ 
panos remarks, ‘ La ressemblance de formes avec les lames de 

^ [e<&0 'Rp<iKX[(]{8ar a/T<< rkr [afa 3txxviii. 4. 

rhi> NcAov Kol rify Sovtwi oi*] | * Tbe Syntax is quaint: Z«v Sdu 

[ry] rdxtfy iya9i)y xol ^[ois oirev xal . . . . | iKtrtvti V ... . [k] |al SoCvoi 
I . . . . w*pi y*iy*^t 4 f<rr<^t d{yavt^ .. . . jra2 | rwp >i«v vl«i «4al] 
a4r^ 4r/pa] ... [ i tiji yyy ... | 0[uyarpl xol | wSiri . . . 
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la planche xxzviii Kos. 5 et 6, et le sens de ce qui reste 
de Vinscription peuvent la faire classer parmi les rdponses de 
Toracle/ If by 'formes’ he means the fom^ of the letters 
engraved, it must be said, on the other band, that on many 
of the plates containing the resemblance of forms is 

sufficiently close to those of the three plates containli^ supposed 
answers, so that no stress can be laid on the resemblance of 
these latter to one another. Of the sense of the words whicli 
remain (r^ •nLortvoinl n oKaOh), the most that can be said is 
that it is not against the oonclusion of Carapanos. The same 
remark applies to the words [o]Xa tj? (6), of which, in spite 
of his restoration, he suggests no interpretation. The fourth frag¬ 
ment on the list has been more satisfactorily explained other¬ 
wise by Bursian, who refers to another plate (xxxvi 4), on the 
reverse of which we read i dXXav olKkc [-of] ^ a>>Xav olKi^<r\a<: 
or -avre?] or oXKtiav} So ^ dXrXaK /wKrrei'ei (for /tflorevet) 
should memi' or does he seek another ? ’ In that case the e for 
vj, arguing a respectable antiquity, furnishes one more instance 
of the use of the pre-ionic Alphabet in these inscriptions. We 
pointed out one such case on p. 233. The remaining example 
(c), TO fiav7i^C\ov XP^^> give this response,* has certainly 
all the appearmice of being an oracular answer. Mr. Gardner’s 
objection (Academy, August 17, 1878), that the xe dXdei whicli 
follows does not seem well fitted for an oracular reply, loses its 
force from the fact that on the plate these letters are added by 
a different hand. The facsimile has MANTHKON in the first 
line, but the K is close to a fracture, and the two shorter strokes 
may be only rays in the lead. The lonism in and fiav~ 
ri^iov, as Bursian remarks, seems out of place at Dodona; but 
it is conceivable that the deity through his sage Feleias may 
have answered the enquirers each in his own tongue; or a simpler 
explanation is that the oracular answers at D(^ona, like those 
of other oracles, were expressed in a dialect of strongly epic 
colouring, as at Delphi, where the local dialect was certainly 
not epic. 

We have now examined in detail all the inscriptions in 
Caraponos’s collection out of which it is possible to extract 
or infer any meaning. There remain a few fragments repre- 

^ [e«4» t4x" ArlaSi*-. Uirtfia tw- Can rray b« for 4 —‘either this or 
x[4ro^<] I .. . . CToi't iWaf ohttf ... anchor'! 
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seuted on Plates xxrvii. and xxxix. In these the individual 
letter are for the most part plain, but only heie and there can 
a word be made out In xxxix. 4, the name 
is clear. 

The examination has established a new proof of the con¬ 
siderable part which the consultation of the oinclc played in 
the public and private life of the ancient Greeks. In circum¬ 
stances of importance or einbarras-smcnt the confiding Greek 
had recourse to the omniscient deity, and sought finm him 
the means of succeeding in an enterprise or grappling with a 
difficulty in very much the same way, to use Mr. Caraponos’s 
simile, as we now consult a lawyer or a physician. The sur¬ 
viving inscriptions doubtless form but a very small portion of 
the mass which must have accumulated at Bodona during a 
series of centuries; but those which we possess range over a 
long period of time, from perhaps the fifth century B.c. to tlic 
date of the final destruction of the temple in 88 B.c., or even 
later. Aptly confirming the testimony of authors to the wide¬ 
spread fame of the oracle, these haphazard survivals depict for us 
as seeking the help of the god, not only the simple peasant of the 
neighbourhood, but members of other Greek communities far and 
near—Arabraciots, Corcyroans, Tarentines, loniaus, Athenians. 
We may perhaps confess to a little disappointment that on the 
whole neither in the oracle inscriptions nor in the others of the 
Bodonean collection is the gain to Greek dialectology as great 
as might have been expected. Nor is our previous knowledge of 
the histoiy of the Greek Alphabet greatly increased or confirmed. 
None the less welcome, however, is the munificent contribution 
of Ml*. Carapanos to the histoiy of the social and political life 
of Ancient Greece. 

E. S. Roberts. 
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Ix an mtei'estiug paper which appeared in the ZeiUchrift filr 
Nwnismatik, 1877, Er. Friedliinder has brought together some 
remarkable inscriptions on coins of some Pomphylian cities; but 
it cannot be said that he has added anything to their elucidation 
beyond what hod been already done by the late J. Siegismund 
in Curtius’ Stvdien, voL uc. p. 87. During the last few weeks 
before 1 left England, my attention was drawn to these and to 
the long inscription from Assarkeui, the ancient Sillyon, which 
is given very inaccurately in Bockh, C. I. (?.,* and more correctly 
by Hirschfeld in the d, B«rl. Ak. 1874, p. 714; and 

the following notes are the result of the conversations and cor¬ 
respondence which I had with Professor Sayce on the subject. 
Throughout the paper, Professor Sayce's name will often recur, 
but it must be distinctly understood that even where his name 
is not mentioned, and where he might not agree with the views 
expressed, his suggestions have been used, and the whole might 
have been more justly, as it would doubtless have been bettei', 
written by him. 

I put forth the paper with ^much diffidence, as I have been 
obliged to mite it without access to a good library, and am 
tlier^ore obliged to trust to memory for a great many facts, and 
to want the additional light which g04^ authorities would 
supply. Hence throughout the paper few references are given, 
and these usually in general t^ma Several times Ahrens's 
nvticlos in Pkilc^us, xxxv. rxrvi., on the Cyprian Dialect are 
i\uotecl os Ahrens, Cypr., no clearer reference being possible. 

* iii 1160 * 7 . See aIm Bailie, Kd.), and Lebos, Voifagc nrchfologique^ 
Fa8eieulu$ InKriiiiomtm, IL 229, iii 1S77 (and p. $S5}. 

KircMioff, BtHiicA Jx. p. 44 Ar. (3rd 
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I. I begin -with the inscription found on certain coins 
ZEAY\AIVZ. These coins are thus described*— 

(1) Obv. Head of bearded waiTior r. 

Rev. Male figure standing. Inscription. 

(2) Obv. Head of Apollo r. laureate. 

Rev. Zeus Aetophoros seated. Inscription. 

(3) Obv. Same. 

Rev. Thunderbolt. Insciiption. 

They belong to about the third century B.O. According to 
Friedlinder (I, c.), they were nt one time attributed to the town 
of Selge in Pisidia, and M. Waddington first rightly assigned 
them to Silly on. The coins of this city from a little before the 
Christian era generally bear the legend Zl AAYEXIN; but the 
spelling varietl very much in ancient times, as We liavc the 
forms SlXovov, SvXXiov, ^uXeiov, SvXXoi', and SuXatov. In the 
Sillyon inscription, lino 3 (and probably Hue 1), we find the same 
adjective as on the coins in the form ZEAYWtlOZ. A thinl 
form, ZEAYVVHYZ, must have been used, though I do not know 
that any instance of it has been preserved. Of the legend, the 
latter part, IlYZ, is found on the coins of Aspondus treated by 
Siegismund (Z. c.), EZTF E A11YZ, and has been rightly explained 
by Friedlilnder following him. The second I represents the Y 
sound developed after t before a vowel. In Lycian also after E, 
which denotes the Greek I, (is inserted before a vowel. The 
oiiginal O of tbo termination sometimes becomes Y as in the 
Latin Second Declciwion, and thus IIYZ has been evolved from 
tlie regular Greek ending tov. 

There remains now only tho \A to bo explained. This 
symbol also occurs several times in the Sillyon inscription; and 
its value has not os yet, so far as I know, been determined. It 
seemed to me at first that it must bo a sound like the English 
u or to; but Professor Sayce suggested more accurately that it 
Imd in many ca.ses a syllabic value, which is, I think, quite 
certain. In the cose before us it can repre.sent only the w sound 
evolved after v before a vowel. The termination -<o- has to be 
added to tho stem or SeXv, and in the pmnunciation of 

^ For tho description of theso and Gardner, on whose anthority also I ^ve 
otlier coins I am indebted to ilr. Percy Uie period to which they belong. 

R 2 
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the country two parasitic sounds were developed after tlio it 
and after tlie t. One might expect that the parasitic sound 
should be indicated by f, which symbol also occurs in the 
Pamphylian inscription, and on this account Friedlander remarks 
that >A cannot have the value here assigned to it But it is not 
so unusual to find more than one symbol in one single alphabet 
to indicate the w sound in different situations. Thus we find 
in Lycian also that, besides tlie there is anotl\er symbol, 
)|(» to which, when doubled, M. Schmidt assigns udth un¬ 
doubted correctness the value itw. If it be argued that 
Schmidt considers f in Lycian to be a surd, like the English 1', 
and that therefore another symbol avos needed for the sonant in 
([uestion, we may reply that Savelsberg {Beiir. z. EnUifferung 
der Lxjk. SpraEi^Dciikm. p. 17) advances some strong argumonts 
to show that F was in Lycian a sonant letter, and that there 
were three distinct symbols in Lycian to represent the English 
p or w, vis.: /, )|(, which represents it only after itself in the 
combination uv, and Y, which represents it only in the combina¬ 
tions Ay A, EXA, OYA, AYO, aca, iva, uva, and aw. This 
is not the place to inquire Avhether Schmidt or Savelsbeig is 
right; but on either supposition we liave sufficient confirmation 
of the double symbol in Pamphylian. 

I shall try to show tliat in tlic Slllyon inscription a rule is 
followed in the use of V\ • 

(1) We have the use already indicated, between y and 

a following vowel; the word probably occurs twice, 

lines 1 and S. 

(2) It is often found before o; in lines 14 and 17 it is used 
probably in the word FoUov, Pamphylian ^oikv. The close 
relationship of o and n makes this very natural. L. Meyer 
iias shown that in Homer the digamma is pi'eserved much more 
completely before o than before any other letter*, which shows 
that in this situation it had a diftcrent and more decided value 
than in the other cases. It also ocem-s before o in HE\/\OTAIE 
(lines 7 and 9), \tioiK... (line 3). 

(3) It occurs in the combination AE\ATY (line 15); where, 
if the reading is coiTect, it must have a syllabic value. 

(4) It occurs in the words oWraKr* (lines 7 and perhaps 26) 

and uTT 21). There is abundant evidence 
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that some peculiarity in the pronunciation of the two diphthongs, 
av and €v, was common in the south-western parts of Asia Minor.* 
We have in the Lycian bilingual inscription of Lewdisu aorf 
and iaoTwv; on a coin of Cnidus, E 6 fioi\o for Ev^SouXon; in the 
inscription from Mycale (C. I. G. No. 2000), aoroi; in that from 
Priene (C. I. G. No. 2007), \e 6 K 019 ; in that from Samos (see G. 
Ciurtius, Wesel. Program. 1873), tSvotay, radra, ooroV, iaorwu, 
aoToi^f aoTov^i th® Carian inscription published by Mr. 
Newton iu the appendix to Ms Pssai/s on Art and Archaeology, 
aoT^; and many cases might be quoted from Erythwe and 
Chios.* In this pronunciation the number of syllables remained 
the some, for in the Prieno inscription is a spondee. 

The Ionic form usual in Herodotus, is probably closely 

akin, as I shall try to show. Savclsborg, who gives most of 
tliese instances, considers that the v (wliich must therefore, he 
urguos, have retained its ancient value u, and not suffered tlie 
modification common in Greek) has passed into the closely akin 
sound 0 ; but long before X imagined that the intermediate step 
was afo, tfo, and I tliink that the Pamphyliau forms confirm 
this view. These must, according to the ideas hem advanced, 
represent the English value awiUos, 'eum^pra ... ; and iu the 
Ionic, Lycian, and Carian forms a very slight change resulting 
from the tendency to dissimilation produced afo, eFo, like the 
Latin volhis, &c., and finally do, io; while in Herodotus aF 
became by on easy an4 common transition 
This parasitic IV sound has a tendency to come in quite as 
much before os after the v to separate it from another vowel: 
and similarly the parasitic y is found both before and after 
an original *. Thus in modern Greek we liave oyw for oto?, 
where of course 7 is pronounced y. No one will think it diffi¬ 
cult that aFo, should make only a single syllable in pro- 
uunoiatioii, if he looks at the way in which modem Greek runs 
together seveml vowels and semivowels into one syllable. 

While in Sillyon tho two symbols seem to have been usciT 
side by side according to definite mles, we need not bo surprised 
fo find V\ employed iu other parts of the country instead of 
F, i.c, in cases \frhere the rules observed in the Sillyon inscription 
would lead us to expect F. This seems to be the case on 

» The fonus alhtdedto occtiriu other Ac., hut uot so Awiuently. 
jiorts of Greece, Aujphipolis, Crete, * Awlii8tiu»ccfromDelo«,wi>ra,p. 69. 
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II. The coins of Perga. On silver and copper coins struck 
after the time of Alexander wo find a remarkable legend, 
VtANA4-‘AXnPEIIAZ. The silver coins, which are larger 
and much clearer, bear on the obverse a sphinx seated, 
and on the reverse Artemis standiog, holding wreath and 
sce])tre. Tlicy belong to the second century B.C. Friodliindcr 
(J.c.) showed that the first letter of the legend is not M 
as it was formerly read, but N retr<^rade. The legend 
is obviously the name or a title of the goddess in the 
genitive case, just as wo Ixavo on later coins of the city 
APTEMIAOZ HEPrAIAX. The second part. HPEIIAX, 
is certainly the genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 
The name of the city, Perga, is nii adjectival form, which 
is also found with the superlative termination -ma-, as the 
name of a dty or citadel: it is derived from the root Hhargh, 
in Sanskrit to raise or cause to grow great.' Hence the 
present participle is hhargharU, in Sanskrit hrUiant, strong, 
high, thick. A shorter form of this is iharglia, which was at 
a very early time differentiated into the two forms presorv'cd 
in modem German htrg and hirg. Corresponding to these we 
have in Greek 'nipya, Tripya/ia, and nvpyo : the sense of high 
or strong place remaining Ihioughout. When the word vepya 
became a proper name, the adjective was formed from it by the 
sufBx (ija, or) ia, the latter of which Benfey (QoU. Ahhandl. 
1870) has shown to be the more ancient; tbo Greek form of 
tlie suffix is - 10 -; and thus we should have the word irfpyio. 
In the local pronunciation €p became pe. a change which w'as 
first discussed by Benfey, Ueber n, 7 ^, It, li im (h^it umI 
OccUlcni, vol. ii., and afterwards by J. Schmidt in Jndog. Vol:a- 
lismus. In modem Greek the change is frequent; alongside of 
wwcpdv, we find wpiad? and UpiKoydpovra^i as common epithets 
of tho Angel of Heath; dfiep^dv. and dfipe^dv, all 

occur. So in ancient Greek 'A^pohtrg and 'A^ophlra. Then 
the 7 between the two vowels was softened to a change 
which has become almost the rule in modem Greek. Thus wc 
liave the form wpe^/to, on tho coin in the genitive singular' 

* lu tbo canc of roots coataining tgl vol. ip.l78, and Orassioauu 
A double a^intc, the consonants are IdtoL xiL Kick (Fiji. IForib. vol. ii. 
liable to great alterations: sec Kahn p.421)con)parc8«fsof,»tSixn}, 
on TeXxb’ and on Ktrravf^i in Z/l. f. for f 0v6fUt. 
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Femthino, RPEIIAZ, where theV is represented by the symbol I, 
asinZEAYNAIIOZ. 

V\ANA’ 4 ^AZ must therefore be the genitive of the name 
or epithet of the goddess. 4^ is not unlike the Greek 'P, but 
to understand it in this value as Friedlliuder gives a hopeless 
word. In the Carion inscriptions the symbol Y occurs^ and 
Professor Sayce had conjectured that there it has the value <t<t. 
When I saw this among his notes, it at once occun-ccl to me that 
this was the value I'equired on the coins of Perga: and in the 
ordinary Greek characters we have then the form Tav^ccoM 
npey/a^, the 7 being pronounced as it would bo in modem 
Greek, i-p and Y occur as equivalent forms in the Phoenician 
alphabet. 1 believe that this symbol Y or tp was used in the 
alphabets of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia to denote a sibilant, 
which is not recognis^ in the Greek alphabet,, though it was 
probably used by them at least in parts of the country. In 
Lycian the value of Y has been variously given. It is certainly 
near enough to the guttural series to be used in the combination 
Y ZZ or Y11 with the value of the Greek f. It cannot be the 
Greek /c, which occurs in Lycian; and Lassen, Sharpe, &c., were 
certainly wrong in taking it as P (sec M, Schmidt, Vbrslmh'cn 
z. Entzifferung der Lyk Spr. and Goipus of Lycian In8CJ\). 
Schmidt himself assigned it the value hh : hut in bis Neuc 
Lykishe Studien he publishes without comment a paper by 
Pertsch giving it a value between k and s, viz. the palatal 
sibilant, Sanskrit It is used once to correspond to the 

Greek (in the name of Pixo^loros, the Carian prince: on the 
other hand, the Greeks sometimes spelt this Carian name 
riiaiSapo^, and a coin perliaps gives ntffo58a[po?] (see Pertsch, 
/. c. p. 7y 

In the Cyprian dialect Ahrens Gypr. has shown tliat a similar 
sibilant existed. It occurs in the syllabary in conjunction with the 
vowels c, e, and it: but though this same symbol Y or 4^ occurs 
in the syllabary, it is losed for the dental sibilant, and other 
symbols are employed for the palatal sibilant. Alirens ba.s 
shown that this sibilant is used especially where in Attic a'<r 
^vould occur; and it is in regard to the word fdvaaca that he 

? It may 1>« acme confirmation of indicated about tlm Lycian aymbol in 
PertscR’a Tiew that, long before seeing a letter to I’rof. Sayce, and met with 
his paper, I expressed the idea hero hia coanidete approval. 
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first has occasion to speak of it. Now it is a well-known fact 
that <7’<r in Greek has usually taken the place of a guttural or 
dental surd followed by X-, for Oax-iap, xpelacuv for 

Kper-uou. So with the suffix Ya, or la, we have avaKVa be¬ 
coming avaff<ra. Now, it is certain that this combination k + Y 
sometimes retained more of its guttural character, and so we 
have BoK-’Va becoming $ofa, and S/iK-Ya for 8Xdx-/a, the Attic 
dd\a<r<ra, becoming 8afa.^ Kauy other cases occur where a 
similar variation between { and v points to the difficulty caused 
to the Greeks by this sibilant. ^t6w<ro^ and Zd>vin)^o^ both oc¬ 
cur ; n»^(u8apov and ni<re8apof have just been mentioned; or 
ix has the dialectic forms ev or e(7<r, kc. In Attic this sibilant 
disappeared entirely, and a<r was there a sharp dental; but in 
the south-west countries of Asia Minor, as in Cyprus, it 
remained in full power, and when the common Greek alphabet 
was adopted by them, tliey required a special symbol for it. 

These facts tell strongly in favour of Professor Sayce's 
ingenious conjecture about the value of the Carian ^mbol, and 
constitute a new proof of the common origin of those alphabets 
of Asia Minor which were replaced by the Greek. 

Another form of the same symbol is T. It is found in the 
inscription from Halicaniassos publishwl by Mr. Newton, 

Disc. No. 1, and on coins of Mesembria in the legends META, 
METAMBPIANUN. In the inscription, a coj^y of which is 
not at hand, the symbol is used only in Caiiau names such as 
'OOaTdTto^, YlavvaTio^ : and it cannot be tau, which occurs in 
the ordinary form. Uavvaa-ai^, and many otlier names in -curo-tv 
gen. -d<ra-u>i, are found in the Cmrian inscription quoted above 
from Mr. Newton’s essays. The T of the one inscription cor¬ 
responds to CO- of the other. Tlie sibilant in the name of the 
Thracian city had the same palatal value: cj). fUcco^ and 
fUco^. 

III. The results hitheito attained help us in some degree with 
the long inscription from SUlyon. It is on a stouc built into a 
church, and Iffirscbfeld remarks that, though the letteis have 

r Ahren^ in the pjiasage referred to. Pick, in SeUr. voL i., 

Hm tneed the history of this remark* o.xpUins as the tenso stem of the 
able Epirote form. It is alluded to be* weak aorist employed as a nonn. 1 
low, Sillyon inscriptiou, note on lino 7. prefer Ahrens’ explanation as above. 
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ON SOME PAMPHYLUN INSCIUI'TIONS. 24‘J 

been partly obliterated, tlie stone secim complete. I therefore 
assume (1) that we have the opening of tlie inscription in tho 
Hrst line; (2) that most of tho lines are complete on the left 
side; (3) that the long line 24 is nearly complete, and ns the 
addition of two letters makes it run into the following lino, the 
number of letters to the line throughout the inscription is about 
45. So far as I know, Kirchhoff {Gc8>-7i, d. 6V. AlpJt.) is tho 
only person who has published any detailed account of tlic 
inscription, and he has not advanced very far. Of the t\vc» 
symbols explained above, only one, V\, occurs in this inscription. 

The alphabet used is as follows:— A BZ.AEor* BFHas 
the aspirate, as eta, 01 KAM N'^OH PSTY<I> + 
and V\. Symbols occurnng once and j)robably imperfect are 
X, C and J. b is perhaps the old form of B, as in Lyciau. 

Of the explanations proposed in tho follo^ving notes, I am 
conscious that many .arc exceedingly doubtful; hut I liave 
offered many suppositious in the hope that some happier wit 
may either bo hclixxl by them to reach the truth, or at lea.«l 
he warned against en'or. 

It is probable that Sillyou was, like Side and Aspondos, u 
Greek colony, though we do not know what was the mother 
city. In a barbarous country, where the Greek element w;is 
not strong, the speech of the colonists became very corrupt; and 
Airian tells us of the neighbouring city of Side that the dialect 
tliore spoken was unintelligible. 

The similarity to the m^ern Greek is often striking: but, to* 
.my acquaintance with the modem language is slight, I have 
refrained from mentioning any such analogy except where it 
was necessary to give support to the explanation proposed. It 
is interesting to find this advanced post of Hellenic civilisation 
in the midst of barbarous surroundiogs passing so early over 
the same path of change in respect of vocalisation that Greece 
itself afterwards more slowly travereed. At the same time wx* 
might expect to find in the inscription non-Greek words, ami 
certainly thei'C are many which I cannot explain; but till the 
general character of the inscription is better ascertained, mere 
ignorance would not justify one in declaring w’ords to be 
non-Greek. 


1 Unless 2BA In line S is ft uiistaks of c-ngmver or copyist. 
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With regard to the age of the inscription, Kirchhoff remarks 
{I 6.) that this can bardly he fixed. The fixed and regular 
writing shows that it is not very old. The stylo of the letters is 
almost exactly that of the Ionic alphabet used in the inscrip¬ 
tions at Abu Simbel; hence any influence of the Ionic must have 
been exerted not later than the end of the seventh century b.c. 
But it is not certain that Sillyon learned the alphabet from 
Ionia; it may have got it from Argos, as the neighbouring 
Aspendos was an Argive colony.' 

Other considerations also, I think, mark the inscription as of 
no cai'ly date. In the first place, though the dialect is clearly 
Boric, I fancy that occasionally it shows traces of the influence 
of the Attic language and civilisation. And, secondly, the de¬ 
generation of the direct has proceeded so far in the direction in 
which modem Greek or Bomaic has altered that it is not easy 
to assign a very early date to the inscription. 

On the other band, after Greek influence and literature had 
completely triumphed in Asia, it is probable that the public 
documents of such a city as this would be written in common 
Greek, or at least that the ordinary Greek language would have 
influenced it much more than is here the case. 

In the inscriptions on the coins of Perga the native dialect is 
retained till the second century B.c.; but in that century the 
common Greek seems to have established itself as the offleisd 
language, and begins to be employed on the coins. In tho coins 
of Sillyon there seems to be a gap between those of the third or 
second century B.c., with the legend in the native dialect, and 
those with the Greek legend, which begin not long before the 
Christian era; so that we are deprived of evidence from this 
side as to the period when the provincial dialect gave place to 
the .cultivated dialect os the language of the educated class and 
of public documents. In this inscription the alphabet is 
probably in a fluctuating condition. Whether learned from 
Ionia, or from Argos, or perhaps from Corinth, the alphabet 
used in this state had retained the antique forms long after 
these had been modified aU over Greece. But when this 
inscription was engraved, the usual Greek forms of the letters 

' I hare only an early edition of accordingly I quote from memory 
KircliliofT, Or. Alpk., ht erhich he and a few notes made in the British 
does not mention Pamphylian; and hfnsoum. 
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were well known, and had in some cases established themselves 
almost completely. Thus E and B occur regularly, except in 
lines 2 and 3, where the old forms B and b are used. H, on the 
other hand, usually denotes the gpirit^is a^ptr, but in one case at 
least it seems to be used os eta. It might therefore be safe to 
assert that the inscription dates between 300 and 150 B.C. 

As to the drift of the inscription, one or two passages 
might very well occur in an honorary decree; but the greater 
part does not suit well with such an hypothesis. Professor 
Sayce conjectures " that certain individuaJs, fifteen years after 
a plague, have dedicated a statue to Apollo Pythios, who 
destroys noxious things, and that the community ratifies the 
deed, and settles the rites and ceremonies, processions, and the 
like, which have to be connected with the statue.” 

1. It is probable that the beginning of tbo inscription is 
intact, so that we must look for an invocation. Ate/ occurs a.s 
dative of Zeus, C. X. Q., Nos. 1869, 6832, and on tbo tomb of 
Midas the dative FavaKret occurs; so j)crhap8 we may read— 

Nv(v) Aid A. (or A) koX Htyapoia-i. With Zeus A. and the 
holy (gods). 

A. may stand for *A\{^, or some other epithet. 

Zeus was one of the chief gods of Sillyon; for on coins wc 
sometimes find Zeus Aetophoros. 

In our inscription the diphthong et is represented by E simply: 
but in the dative of tbo third declension the et has a different 
character and origin from the ordinary Greek diphthong, and 
hence it appears hore in a different spelling. AiFi, is also a 
possible reading. On the loss of tho nasal before A it is suffi¬ 
cient to refer to Deeckc, Siegismund, and Ahrens. 

Friedlander suggests that MATE may be the beginning of 
the name of Magydos, a city of Pamphylia; but as ^ is else¬ 
where the symbol for gamma, probably we should read MAFE...* 
It may possibly begin an accusative coso of a proi>er name, and 
the rest of the lino might be read 

2. YflAP, jjossibly the Attic inrep. After it the copy in 
Bbckh, C. I. 0., reads KAI • A, &c. Comparing this with 

^ BmenWrger has MATO ... 
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Hirscbfeld's reading, we find the word Kat{9]apiya^ suggests 
itself, which would bring the inscription down to a very late 
date. Comparing the end of tliis line with line 21, we may 
read— 

dff ey'7rpa[fM»?. 

3. «...Tw implies such a form as <I[Xe]ro. Cp. €^o\d<rerv, 
line 8. With VVotitf...i 9 compare ^owcihroX*?, line 14. The 
rest of the line is— 

Kcu 2eXvVV*^o? • ■ • 

4. atra KiKpapivo^ iirtTefiYat^ TroXt vai or woXtv 

d[pfi»v. K€Kpafi€vo<i from Kpaivto, ratified or consummated, or 
perhaps for xexp^tUvo^- witlr dative case is known in several 
PeloponnesiaD dialects. seems to occur, line 10, as 

nominative plural; here possibly the genitive occurs. 

5. St/d '7r^(>')S€ «al 5e«a fiT[*]/(a) dir^ \ifni% (?) <ra . . . . 
A verb from occurs to our mind,—‘has preserved our 
cify for fifteen years from pestilence.' According to Curtius, 
Xv/ti; and Xoi/io9 are connected (though this connection is not 
favoured by Fick, and another is preferred in Vani<jek); and 
here perhaps we have such a form iu the gender of the one with 
the sense of the other. Or it is possible to take X»/ui 7 in the 
sense of Xvfii). The v had already acquired the sound that it 
Itas geneiully in modern Greek; and the word is spelt according 
to the sound. The double d is expressed only once, as Siegis- 
mund lias shown to hap^ieu iu the shorter Famphylian inscrip* 
tious. The same rule holds sometimes in Lycian; see Sebm. 
JV. L. St. p. 0. 

ZtYa >vith the parasitic sound. In modern Sroyraiote Greek 
'TsvTe is pronounced, as the people of Sillyon evidently pro¬ 
nounced it, Avitb the r made sonant and with a very frint 
sound of V \ and in some mouths the v disappears completely. 
Fet[t]ya, no doubt fhea became Feria, as in severe Doric 
*T €09 becomes though the general rule in Doric is that 
ea in this case is either lefr unchanged or contracted to rj (Ahr. 
1H(U. Hot. §§ 23 and SO): and then the parasitic sound was 
developed- dwv for dwo. 

0. tea. ival updFiea iroaa. It seems probable that oaa and 
iToca are correlative. itpAFeea seems third plural of the weak 
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aorist. We should expect the other spirant y from a verb whoso 
stem was originally rifia- y a -; but Ahrens has shown in various 
places (c.g. on Inscriptions from Olympia, inPMo^^vol. xxxviil) 
how F passes into y and i, and the reverse change is quite as 
easy. We find in modem Greek ;^a>crra 7 a os first singular im¬ 
perfect of yptaaTwa for xpotr'tkta, which shows to what changes tbo 
spirant in verbs in -a<u was liable. Professor Sayce suggests 
that 'n(iaF€<i is first person dual. 

7. &{v)6pumot<rt ftipTipev i a\l\raiai HeV^orat?. Original 
vT in tUs inscription is written £; here for original v& we have 
r. As Siegismund (/. a) and Kirchhoff both point out> this form 
is quite cert^n. riEPTIPENI perhaps TrfpiTTipttvIv. It is in 
that case doubtful if the socond E stands for e, or (Ahrens, 

§ 37). The 17 was evidently pronounced as in modern Greek, 
and the word was spelt according to the sound, wep for irepl 
perhaps also in 2G. HE\/\OTAIZ for tho Attic iopraU: the 
genesis of this form is doubtful, just as it is bard to say whether 
TTOTt was formed from wopT* or from ‘trpoTt. Probably the latter 
is the case, and tlici'o has been no loss of quantity; then with 
the intermediate compare kpori^ and ipory 

of Hcsychius. Similarly, in Bd^a, tlic Epirote form for ^clXaatra, 
\ or p has been lost. The root is rpax or $paK, with tho 
equivalent forms rapxt or with \ in place of p. 

Hence the noun PaXaK-’ia and BaXx-ia or Hero also 

it is impossible to say what was the exact form that preceded 
3a^a, whether 3Xd^a or 3dX^a. Perhaps it might be better to 
take the fomi HeWairoT?. The rough breathing is inorganic, as 
in H*yapo»<rt. 

8 . €fi(d\da€7V u{v)Bpty&va Ka7affrd<ra[t. (See note on 1.13.) 
B^\ofiat is the usual Doric form for fiovXopai (Abr. Dial. D. 
§ 10, 9). dvBpty <ova apparently the Attic dvBpidvra. 

9. paiFllt KoX xaX €<f>* HtfV\oTa?[v Kai, I 

suspect that in the first letters is concealed a dative of a noun 
connected by koX with pHe/aX^T*: translate 'for his ... . and 
magnificence both at the public festivals and ....’ pHe/aX^* 
and pHeyaX»/, line 23, are evidently forms of peyaXon/rt and 
ft€yd\7}. Professor Sayce, who first observed this, also quoted 
the lengthening of a final short vowel in Homer before p-iya as 
iliustmtive of the initial pH. In fact, we have here a clear proof 
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of that rough prouuuciation which, as Hartel {Bom. Stud.) 
coutends, gives length to the syllable preceding. He maintains 
that this full and strong sound of /a, X, v, p, was older than 
Homer, and had so far disappeared in lus time as to require the 
verse-arsis to help it to lengthen the preceding short. With 
for /leyaXoTTTt, cf. Latin sahUi for s^vataii, derived 
from salva, Sanskrit sarra, Greek oX/ov, We have here another 
instance of the weakness of gamma in Famphylian; just as in 
modem Greek it tends to pass into V. [With patFHt cf. Cypr. 
I>(ey, Lat. rue.] 

10. wa? fkav€TVi koX ;iHeya[X . . . Jtw /cal 8[. . . . Mai/rru? 
is perhaps a proper name: it occurs on coins in the legends 
MENETYZEAYH^A and EAYYAMENETYZ, whem Kirch- 
lioff (as quoted by Friedlonder, 1. a) takes iXu^a for eyXtnp-a, 
and understands MENETYZ as the name of the artist. In 
that case wa? cannot be the Greek adjective, *all.* In the 
MovereZov published by the Evangelical School in Smyrna (ir«p. 

page 30) are two short inscriptions found together at Naili- 
keiii One contains the word MoXeo^eov, the genitive of a well- 
known Lycian name. The other has the name “AwTrav. 

11. woX« fTTtetXovTO [...] In the last word I 

give the fonn used by Kii-chhoff. 

12 . TatiTt Kami .. . tcartfip^ovTo xa . .,. xaivi occurs also 
lines 14,17, and 23: see note on 23. 

13. The last words evidently correspwid to the Attic xal 6 ^ov- 
Xo/t^ov. Eirchhoff considers ffahjpevx/^ as the form here used. 
This would imply a present indicative corresponding to a 
supposed Attic form ^ovKeofiai, future ^ov\-^aofuii', cp. Lesb. 

Att. ^tXeo). Perhaps EAY implies -evro, in which case 
we might possibly have xadevro koX arf(av efi;, with 7 in dy/av 
becoming *, t.«. y, as in flPEIIAZ, and EIE e= eiyff. It is 
impossible to read EIE directly as since the diphthong u is 
in this alphabet given by the single symbol e ; but it is easy to 
understand c as the parasitic y developed after et before a 
vowel [Beszenberger makes xdSrjSv the first word in tho 
line.] 

14. [x]a(Vi(v) 9 roXt(>') xam, see line 23. The 
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termination -ov becomes -v also in iapv, lines 22, 31. The half 
obliterated symbol between woXt and relics of 

a 2, but line 24 seems to require the f before At the 

same time, it must be remembered that the inscription is 
capricious in its spelling. In line 4 •jrtPuv occurs, though per¬ 
haps V belongs to the following word, or the v is retained before 
a vowel. Translate ‘let him have a Katvt^, a bouse, a state,* 
which seems to give a good sense. Witli the other reading 
must be the nominative to ex'^ro), or else '^oikvitoXk 
must be a compound and stand as the nominative. KirchhofT 
understands at the end of the line 6 xa, in which case it is not 
ea^ to see what can be made of xav; xat is given id C. I. G. 
The 0 in d is supported by the analogy of ZEAYV\nO£; and 
we have then, line 13, v, the article with smooth breathing, 
and here h, the neuter relative with rough. On xaipt^ see 
note 1. 23. 

15. afy\eff$<o ~ aypeladta ^ aipflcBoi with Kirchhoff seems 
a certain reading. 

IG. Stxao'TTfpe^ xal apyvp&Tai firj €^^a(y)Ti. dpyvp6Tat, 
or more probably apyup&Tai (so KirchhofT), are possibly public 
officials like the dpyvporapiai under the empire at Athens, &c. 
C. I. 0. No. 334, &c. 

17. airipoTa^ xa(r)$aver<a xam(y) ^oixov v£S,i{v). xair)- 
Bavero), KirchhofT, and quite independently Professor Sayce; 
here and line 27. In this line and 27 possibly we have 

^etpCDTOf. 

18. hiKa]oTrjp$^ 3^ jtal dpyvp&rai dv€iav e[.. . . dvtiav 
third plural analogic aorisb of dvhjfn. 

19. 3([«]a<rr^pef at the end is clear; but several other Greek 

forms are certainly hidden in the earlier part, which some 
happier wit may discover, may be preposition 

and noun. apiYe^i probably in which the rough breathing 
is not original OAY perhaps ’ovro. 

20. Kirchhoff corrects Z to A, and understands ykvoiVTat. 
At the end of the lines come the words of line 1C, p.^ i^aytavTt. 
Hence HAIPE must be one word, though aiptl seems unsuit¬ 
able here and inconsistent w'ith the form in line 15. 
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21 . -o(v)to afta ritput .... 8 * ott «^pa[^ia?]. 
njpUt Professor Sayco suggests; five letters, or perhaps four, 
are lost. 

22.]«? “Jrepl 7 epa? Hiyap^ 7 €[ 7 ^]i?Tai tcavt 6(a. wcpl, 

though perhaps •n-ep in line 20 . UtYapu for Up6v. xavi, 
possibly a preposition; j>erhaps xav in 14 is connected. 

23. Aral /tHe/aXi? Kam^ apa &,pa. AIMOX, 

seems a certain explanation, given by Professor Sayce. We 
may perhaps understand, ‘let a great Kam^, both people and 
. ... , be held ’: about twelve letters are lost at the end, which 
might contain the lost noun followed by lirra). In Hesyebius 
Prof Sayce discovered the forms xaiVfrav, ^ aBe\<lxi<i, 

and Kalvira, d 8 eX^. No doubt fcaivi'i is akin. Now just as 
^pdrope?, which must originally have meant brothers, came t(j 
ilenote the members of a (political or) religious brotherhood, 
and gave rise to (^parpta os the name of that brotherhood, so 
perhaps it may have happened to kmtk. The rough breatliing 
KalviTa^ implies a lost letter, probably siffma. We might sup- 
{x>so a /ca(Vt 9 to be some sort of religious assembly, the members 
of which were called Ka^i ^; and finm xaivi^ again may have 
come ic<UviTiy{. 

24-^. 9 roX <9 aye$Xa zeal d‘frc[po]Tai ^oFa 

Kal . ... Tq> i\ 7 r[fX]<i>vt KoX opoFu xal. 

uy(6\a is clearly dF€6\a from root vadJ^ with F becoming 7 ; 
see CurtiuB, Gr., and compare modern Greek a 7 ovpo 9 , unripe, i.e. 
d/«po?. We may understand aedXa in the sense of aidXouv, 
games. fioFa perhaps for Attic /9ovv. opoFv is an accusative 
of the second declension; cf. HIIAPY, lines 22, 31. 

2 G. Professor Sayce suggests : veplf av\rdtf\. 

27. FEf Professor Sayce and Kirchhoff both understand 
but Ka$6av€7<o or /cardlareTA), which they also suggest, leaves 
an E unexplained between the two words, E+EI, Professor 
Sayce ixv- 

29. 7roX(9 tapofT ? ? 

30. Ka\ *Ave\a>pa flvT^AOK ]at -inr^p. Kirchhoff takes 
the form kTeXXwm; but it is Imnlly justifiable to double the 
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consonant, as Ahrens {Cypr^ has proved in regard to the 
Cyprian form of this name, which he takes as in the 

dative, comparing XttXow, the Thessalian form, vitip t Cvdp, 
in line 2 ? 

81. yipa]^ HiVapif at{. ... 

32. ^«poV\ oifi€[v looks like an optative form. 

34. Kirchhoff. [^anf^ovTO, Bezzenberger.] 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Notb. —Since the above was in an article by Dr. A. 
Bezzenbeiger entitled Zur Beiiri&ilunp dts 2 Jamphyliscfun Dia- 
lekts, has appeared on the same subject, in Bezzenberger's 
Beiir&pe zur Kxmde der indogermanisch&n Sprachen, v. 4 (1880). 
Bezzenberger, however, adds little to our knowledge of the 
inscription; the phonetic value of \A is unknown to him as 
well as the meaning of M HEIAAH, and he misreads the title of 
Artemis on the coins of Perga MANA't'AZ. Buttho following 
suggestions of his are worthy of attention. In line 10 he 
proposes to read [avjru? Koi 8(d/i.05). I believe MANETYZ to 
Mgnify 'priest,' and adopting Bezzenberger's proposal would 
therefore render the whole line: ' every priest, and the nobility 
itself and people.' In line 11 ho reads ©EFEliroXu, and with 
the compound >AOIKYnOAIZ compares Upairoko^ in the 
AkarnftniftTi inscriptions (Cauer, Ddtct%i8t Nos. 98,09). In line 12 
the word ZiKatrrripa^ in the Lokrian inscription of Naupaktos 
{Rhein. Mue. 26, 89) seems to settle the doubtful vowel of tho 
coiTMponding word in the inscription of Sillyon. Bezzenberger 
explains as ' instruments for the sacrifice,' comparing 

6^a$\a and the glosses &yov smd ay6i in Hesykhioa He 
further compares hpo Fv (Une 25) with opot^' xop8»i (in Hesykb.) 
and the Umbrian oma and Latin antrspex, though he allows 
that opo 9 is also possible. In lino 27 he suggests w («^9) rtf 
eKiideav, comparing apcav in line 18, which is certainly a third 
person plural like the Boeotian aviOiav, ^rrapelav (Fiihrer: De 
IHalecio Boeotico, p 12). We may furUicr compare the Kypriau 
tcaTiBeyav, as well as dvidetav {BiUl. de Corr. heU. li. 689) and 
the vowel of and elTra. There is little probability in 

Bezzenberger’s proposal to road dftart, akin to Skt. samd, 
H. S.—VOL. L ® 
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English summer, in line 21, and his rule that o does not become 
V when no nasal follows is rendered doubtful by the variable 
character of the wniting to which Hr. Ramsay has drawn 
attention. 

To turn to palaeography, 1 was led to give the value of a<F 
to the Karian 'fjdso written Y, from its identity with the 
Kypriote or Y on the one aide, and the Kilikian P (final v) 
on the other. I do not think that the Pamphylian VV can be 
compared with the Kypriote )1C since the latter character is a 
late simplification of or ^ and has the value of va. On the 
other hand, if we examine the different forms of the Kypriote 
characters for ki and la, we shall see that an early form of the 
character for u (or rather vu) was \A> I Q^y that I shall 
in future speak of the Asianic, rather than of the Kypriote, 
syllabary, since, as I have shown in an Appendix to Dr. 
Schliemann’s Hios, the Kypriote syllabary was really a branch 
of one once used throughout Asia Miner. 

iu line 13 is an interesting form, similar to the 
Arcadian Elean KaBa\ijfi€vo<t, Lesbian 

Boeotian dBncMifisvoi, and Delphian «raXe//«evo$. Compare, too, 
dXATti/ievov, Od. 4, 807. 

The resemblances between the dialect of Sillyon and that of 
Kypros (such os the change of final -o into the loss of the 
n£^ before a dental, the use of yod and diffamma, and the 
employment of with the dative) have a bearing upon the 
language of Homer. The Homeric dBpor^^ for dvBpor^^ (i7.1C, 
857, xxii. 363), has already been conjectured to be a Cyprism, 
and we may now couple with it the lengthening of a final 
short vowel before and its compound^ noticed above 

by Mr. Ramsay. At any rate, the other resemblances between 
the Kyprian and Pamphylian dialects make it not improbable 
that the same rough pronunciation of the first syllable of fiSya^ 
characterised the dialect of Kypros as cliaracterised the dialect 
of Sillyon. 

It v^l be useful to add here the Pamphylian glosses found 
in Hesykhios and elsewhere, which have been collected by 
Bezzenberger:— 

^Xmkov. r[afKf>v\iot (Hesykh.). 

6 A3a)n9 virb Tlspyaiav (£S!ym. 2faff. 4, 53, made 
a Persian word by Hesykh.). 
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&^ov' iv nifTf^ T^v Upiiav o5t®? koXov^^v (H.). 

0709 ■ . . . iv Xlepy^ Upeta Aprifudof (H,). 

arfpaK6p.a^‘ Ipvi^ Ti? v^rh Xlafi<Pv\i<i>v (H.). 
iBpi' avBpt. Tlaptl>v\£ot (H.). 

ij *A$7jva irapa llafitf>v\Coti (H.). 
atj3€ro^' aUrB^. Tlepyatot (H., Si. M. 28, 7). 

&fi€lvatn<t' ^hvovpov iitrh ITep 7 a/a;^ {Et. Jlf. 82, 50). 

&pKVfia‘ oxpU VITO Xl€pyalc»u (H.). 
fiovptKV7rdpi<r<ro^' ^ a^TreXo^. Xle/yycuot (H.). 

^eyfapd' 6 rirri^ 'Trapd XiSrjrai^ (^O* 

Urh' 6 Uriyof. Uepydtoi (H.). 

KCKTva^' opKwo^. Hepyaloi (H.). 

Kop/eBpa^’ ipvt9. Uepyaioi (H.). 

Xd^yr}' Bd^vrj. Uepyatoi, (H.). 

Xdyjra' yoyyvXi^. Flepyaiot (H.). 

itrjpia' 'A(a)v€pBtot fijv ;^(upay rov aypov (H.). 

<rapa‘rrlov%' rd^ paivtBa^ (? ^(vaSa?). Vlepycuot (H.). 
ciciXapo^' Wp5(f. Tlepyaiot (H.). 

TpifiiaKOv' ifidriov. ‘Ae^iuBioi (H.). 

CXoyoi' crparo^. Xlepyatot (H.) y s* o (sa) ; though cf. the 
SaJammian vyytpoi' cvWafi' (H.). 

t^tyvlov' prjBitt^ 0809 . rja/i^tiXiot (H.). Does this deuote 
the great highway from Sardes to the Bay of Aatioch ? 

’Ey 8^ irip^ Tdirtp Xiyn 5 a^09 'Hp<xxX€t8»;9 rot^ Ha/it- 
^vXiov^ dtXXa )9 yalpeiv ^ wpoTi^^yT09 avro vavTO^ <ftavij~ 
eyro9. rh yovv <f>aw ^u/3o9 ^(Kri’ Kal to <<^(09 fia^iXto^' 
o5to> 8^ Kcu t5 opovta opov^to Xiyovcit KaX ‘7rep«77r(0^yo>9 

Bi 6pov^& (Sustath. ad Sim. 1654, 20). 

*£^09 8^ Ao>pi/oiy T*yi9* «9 yap (o<) 'Apyelot Kal 

Adxtoyei xai TJapf^vXiot /rol *Ep«Tp»€t9 xal *£lp<oviot, BvBfiav 
rov V TTotowre^, Baaetav )(apdrroveri TOi9 hTi^tpofUvoK ^(ovi}e- 
<r*y, <£9 toO wotijaat voi^’at' Kal BovtrSa Bov^oa* Kat 
Hovaixa fuoUKd (Stffm. Mag. 391, 12). Compare <a/yt9 quoted 
by Hr. Ramsay. 


A. H. Sayce. 
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ON SOME IONIC ELEMENTS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Among the happy circoiostaiices which in the fifth century b.c. 
favoured the development of Hellenic art must be reckoned as 
an important element the peculiar distinctions and relations of 
the Hellenic dialects. These relations were such as it woi^d 
probably be difficult to parallel. The several idioms, most of 
them separately cultivated up to the standard of literature, differed 
from each other suffidenUy to make their broad characters 
readily perceptible, and yet resembled each other sufficiently to be 
mutually intelligible. Each of the great branches of the cousin- 
]>ood had its own characteristic product, and the total of these 
was the common inheritance of the nation. The language thus 
resembled an organ with several sets of stops; poetry was at 
once provincial and classic; and the literature enjoyed by a 
felicitous balance the conflicting advantages of ^ed and 
fluctuating speech. That the great artists of Athens perceived 
their oum strength is in a general way sufficiently obvious. 
The distinction ^tween the Doric chorus and the Attic dialc^e 
i.s alone a proof of the fact. But it seems not unlikely that 
closer examination may reveal to us more subtle applications 
of the same method, and that, besides the keener perception 
wliich we may thus gain of the tone and feeling of particulai- 
passes, we may even be able to employ our knowledge of 
such laws as an instrument of criticism and interpretation. 
This paper is an attempt to represent under this aspect the 
facts respecting the use by the three tix^cdians of the substantives 
aud adjectives in and 

As it liappens that some of the words so formed are among 
the most wide-spread and familiar in the Greek language, we 

\ For ft reiy ftUl list of Uiosc forms se« Lobeck, Pailutlogia, Diss. IV. cap. 6. 
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perhaps hardly realise the extremely limited and special range 
which belongs to them as a class. As free elements of com¬ 
position ready to combine with a fresh stem at the pleasure of 
Uie writer, these terminations can hardly be said to exist out 
of the dactylic verse of the rhapsodists and the gnomic writers 
who borrowed their instruments. There we find them in 
profusion, not only c<o^po<rvvf), tkKatoavvr}, and such trite terms, 
but xnroBrjfioavvrj, KephoavvT), KXeirroa^yt), 
even Befiiaroffih/r), with many more. In fact the class appears 
in the dactylic poets as a perfectly normal formation, limited, 
we must suppose, only in the number of words actually current, 
and not in the possibility of further production. But to these 
conditions the Greek language generally, and in particular the 
idiom of Attic prose, presents a sharp contrast. Not only is tiie 
character of the class narrowly defined, but its productiveness is 
altogether extinct. 

If w’e may take Thucydides—and where else are we to 
look ?—as representing the prose Attic vocabulai’y of tltu 
middle and latter part of the fifth century, we find tliat with 
the exception of fivrftUirvyoy, a morntment (v. 11 ), the few terms 
of the kind which he employs are all ethical, cw^poavvj), 
dvpar/fioa^yrj, dy€Vumifio<n^vrf, Bitceuoa^vij, d^pocrvt' 17 , and 
possibly one or two which I have overlooked. Now it is 
obvious that the mere existence of these words in the literary 
Attic of Thucydides’ time is no proof that the suffix -oavyij 
was native to Athens or familiar to her streets. Ethical 
abstract terms of this sort are only required after a certain 
progress in thought and style, and as a matter of fact the first 
ethical writers in Greece were the gnomic poets, in whom these 
forms are actually found in great frequency. How and whence 
they came there has been already hinted. 

But much more significant than the frugality of Thucydides 
in this species is the caution and reluctance, so to speak, wth 
which he employs it at all: and avpa^fto^rt) occur 

with moderate frequency, but Bixaioavvij is more than onco 
avoided by the periphrasis to B(xau>v, and allowed only in iii., 
rdv 6fioia% xdp^ra^ fit) dvriBiBoyai ul^XP^^ fidWov ^ rd? furd 
BtKatoavvf}^ fikv Mif>e\r)dei<rai dBixiav Si d-rroBiBofAiva^, 
where it is plain that the substantive is necessary to the 
antithesis j dv€7ricTT)fio<r{ivij in like manner is forced upon him 
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( 7 . 7) by the need of a euphonious counterpoise to and 

atftpo^vTj (i. 122) is introduced with an explanation very like 
an apology to the effect that it is the proper word to express 
the exact negative idea which the speaker desires to denote— 
T^v •7r\€ic70Vi /5\dylraffav Ka7a<f>p6i'f)<TtP 
^ ix 70V voWoii^ c^dWeiv to eFa^Ttov opOfia d^tpoavvi) /xero^- 
v6(ia97cu. In the later Attic writers we have a larger list, but 
apparently of the same quality. As we are concerned only 
with the fifth century, it is unnecessary to descend further. 
Now this contrast between the language of the rhapsodUts 
and that of Attic prose cannot be wholly explained—if it be 
an explanation—by classing the forms in question as poetical, 
for Pindar is quite as scanty as Thucydides. ivj>po<Tvva, good 
cheer, is in some vogue with him, but if we add to that a 
few single examples, fivr}fio<r^va {01. viii. 74), Be^wdawo^ 
(Pyth. iv. 267), if>i\o<f>p6<rwa^ {OL vi 96), we shall be near the 
full amount Further, the practice of the rhapsodists in 
respect of this termination is more liberal than that of Attic 
prose or of other literature generally, not only in the sense, but 
in the etymological form of the words for which it is permitted. 
With the remarkable and perhaps unique exception of Bixato- 
trvvv, every extant Attic word of this type is hosed upon a 
recognised stem in -ov>, <roa<f>pov- (rv^poavvij, dirpac/pov- aTpcvy- 
ftoffvvrj, and so fortli. Even Beoirocrwo^ (if this really was 
in the fifth century counted an Attic word at all) is scarcely 
beyond the rule, for Bicrrroiva has the appearance of a feminine 
from a stem in v (Scowot'-^a), though as a matter of fact it 
appears that this v was part of a suffix, Bea^or^vM (Curtius). 
But ‘l^ic* use ignores the rule altogether; xepBov- {xipBeov 
Lat cerdd) no doubt existed, but BovXoavrij, KXeTnoavvf), 
i‘7r7ro<rvvrj, To^o<rdyrj, 6cfn<rro<rvvr}t and others, amply prove 
that in the Epos such a form as BiKatoavvq would exhibit no 
peculiarity. We may add that the cognate adjective in -6cwo<i 
seems scarcely to have gained any footing in common Attic at 
all.^ If now we ask the cause-of this difference between tbe 
literary language of different schools, the explanation suggests 
itself that it is due to tbe Ionian or Asiatic origin of Epic 
poetry, and that the forms in •oawo^, •‘O^vrj wore in their 


^ Comp&re Lobeclc, t. e. 
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free development a characteristic mark of the Greek spoken 
in Asia, which passed thence into other idioms, and ultimately 
into the common language of the Hellenic world, under con¬ 
ditions determined by the historical descent of the various, 
species of literature and branches of knowledge. The History 
of the Asiatic Herodotus, though composed for general audiences 
at a time when intercourse must have been tending to obliterate 
local peculiarities in cultivated persons, nevertheless does 
exhibit, together with its many other Ionic peculiarities, a 
treatment of -ovxnn} quite different from the Attic as represented 
in Thucydides. Herodotus has no scruple about hiKaiocvvrj, 
he uses hovKoHivt) readily, and upon occasion h€<rtro(rvvfj 
{arUtrary and he even slips into the provincialism, as 

we might call it, of iii. 27, o’^ea? Karah6^a<} ia>vro\/ 

KaKU)^ ‘trp^^avro'i ravra irotietv. In this state of 

the question it b^mes a matter of considerable interest 
to examine the examples offered by tlie Attic Tragedians, who 
employ such words, not indeed very frequently, but certainly 
without respect to the Attic rule as wo should gather it from 
other evidence. If we arc right in conjecturing that, during 
the period in which the great tragedians wrote, the termination 
-offvvTi stood in the prose and colloquial speech of Athens upon 
a narrow if not precarious footing, while in the large moss of 
popular poetry, the tale of the bard and the proverb of the 
moralist, the same termination was prevalent and characteristic 
—then it is impossible to suppose that Aeschylus and his 
successors can have introduced such forms into the midst of 
their works without regard to the association which tl»cy would 
carry to the ears of the audience, any more than a poet of our 
own day could suddenly and without reason introduce a frag¬ 
ment in the idiom of Bums, or make the archaisnis of the 
Elizabethan age fit unobserved into a composition essentially 
modern, or use the familiar phraseology of the Bible or the 
Prayer-book exactly as if it had never been heard before. 
Such associations may of course be utilised witii the most 
admirable effect, indeed to have power over them is the verj* 
perfection of linguistic art; but they cannot witlx impunity be 
ignored. The practice of the tragedians then will give us a 
crucial test for the correctness of our hypothesis, and at the 
same time if a large number of examples should prove to be 
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consistent with the hypothesis, we shall understand them better 
bj their mutual aid, and also obtain the means of discrimination 
in others of more difficulty. 

But before entering upon this examination I wish to limit 
precisely the conclusion to which it is intended to lead. With 
the vexed quesUons relating to the history of the Ionic and 
old Attic dialects we have not any immediate concern. It 
would be nothing or very little to my present purpcee if there 
was once a time when the speech of Athens was indistinguish- 
able from the speech of Miletus, and if at that time words in 
•oowT) were equally familiar at both places. We are to look 
neither forward nor backward from the fifth century, the age 
of tragedy. In tragedy, as will appear, these words are us^ 
in such circumstances only as point to language and literature 
of Asiatic growth or descent. The instances are far too 
numerous and diverse to be attributed to accideDt, and the 
fact of peculiarity remains equally true and important, whether 
it he the peculJarify of archaism or of modernism. Indeed both 
explanations might he true at once. Some words might be 
survivals from an older Attic, others recent or contemporary 
importations from the living Ionic. However, I dismiss this 
extraneous discussion and come to our proper field. 

We will begin upon a knot quite sufficiently tough to try the 
edge of our instrument— 

firfSdfi 6 wdyra 

deir ffydifia Kpdro^ dvriiraXov 

iXiyvffaifii $€ov^ 0oivai^ ‘rrortvKrffOfiiva 

^ovi^dvoi^, Trap ’nxeavov warpo? da-/3e<r7-ov tropoVf 

533 1*1)^ aXCroipu, 

dXXd fun to3* ififiivoi 
Kal /4?f7roT 

Ti BaparaXiati 

Tov pMKphv reivttv ^iov iXirUn, ^avaU 

0vfiov dX^iMOVffav iv €v<f>po<rvvai^. (Aeseb. P. V, 529). 

The lines of the antistrophe answering to 533-5 are these: 

Zi)va ydp ov rpop,i»v 
343 iSi^ 

Svarow dyay, XlpottrjSev. ^ 
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The metrical discrepancy between 534 and 543 has been 
much discussed ; tovt’ for to 3 may be easily accepted, but with 
deference to the opinion of Hermann, who wrote fidXa, I will 
venture to insist that aXXa is right and necessary, and so is 
Dindorfs punctuation (as above), according to which rovro refers 
to the words i^Sv rt, k.t.X. The commencement of the sentence 
fidXa fu)i without a conjunction is highly objectionable, and 
the proposed use of fidXa different, as the index will show, from 
the use of Aeschylus. Moreover when it is prayed that this 
may not be ^ased from the wax tablet of mind—for that is the 
metaphor implied in ^fcraxe/tf —'this’ must be some or 

sentence which might naturally be inscribed there. We do not 
piuy that we may remember our own prayers. Such a sentence 
we have in what follows, Surely it is sweet to increase the lenythen- 
iny life vnth hope assured, satisfying the smd in festal dietr — 
a prudent reflection upon the advantages of contented comfort 
and the danger of risking your peace for a forbidden ideal. It 
is so far then encouraging for our search that these lines con¬ 
taining the word eit^poavvat, are not so disposed in the context 
but that we may rationally suppose them quoted or adapted from 
some other place. It remains to see whether they offer any 
positive evidence that they are. Now their vocabulary is highly 
peculiar; BapaaXio^ seems to be used this once only in the 
whole of ext^t tragedy, and that although it is fairly common 
in Attic prose, early and late; it occurs also in Homer; 
again is found in Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, but not in 
Sophokles, not in Euripides, and in Aeschylus only this once; 
dXhalveiv and (we may add without assuming the point we are 
to prove) €v<f>poavvai descend at least from the Epos, where 
Ovfth^ e64>poavyr)<riv laiverat actually occurs (L. and So., s. 
ev<^poavvr)). Taking all this together, the reader will, I think, 
agree that such an aggregation of curiosities can hardly be 
fortuitous, and that Aeschylus in th^e lines must have had a 
precedent in some other poet, presumably notan Attic dramatist, 
and must have followed him somewhat closely. As a matter 
of fact he followed him word for word, for tlie maxim as it 
stands is an elegiac yvd>fiv scarcely modified, 


T* ^ap<raX«at 9 fiaxpov Slop HXmat relveiv 
<f>apaU T* dXBalveiv OvfUtv ip evt^poavvatt. 
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(It appears that we are hardly justified in altering the rj of 
—BO the Med .—^into a; if we are to alter at all, we had better 
replace the fj in BapadKiat^ <f>aveui and €v^poavvai^.) To the 
t^overtKoi in the theatre this reminiscence would probably give 
half its charm to the passage, just as a fine line in Tennyson 
or Milton is a thousand times finer when we can hear in it 
the echo of the prophets or the psalms. 

I ought not perhaps to pass on without offering my word 
upon it£a in 54S, which is of course more suspicious in pro¬ 
portion as the reasons for retaining aXXa in 534 have become 
stronger. Various suggestions have been made, aCrov^, oloi^pav, 
airro^ovXoi &v (Paley, ad loc.), and probably others. The ob¬ 
jection to them is the difficulty of accoimting for the MS. text; 
until this is done nothing is done. Tlie correctors assume a 
gloss, but avTovov^ and airro^ovXo^ would scarcely challenge 
explanation, while oi6(f>pav would challenge it,—and defy it. 
We must try for something more scientific. The permutation 
of A and A is proved firom so many cases in the MSS. of 
Aeschylus, that it has a strong advantage over almost any other 
assumption. Will it do anything for us here ? does not 
look hopeful, but we must remember that words have affinities 
of sound as well as of shape, and that such affinities have 
exorcised a powerful infiuence upon copyists, as we may see 
from tbe confusion of k and x- ^ pronounce the 

syllables and fjBea in the 'itacizing' fashion of later Greek, 
we can hardly distinguish them. If then the uncial copy from 
wlxich the Cod. Mediceus is descended had H A€ A1 and this was 
by mistake read HA€At, we may safely affirm that the next 
scribe, particularly if he wrote from dictation, would he far 
more likely to wander on into iB(a than to return to the 
unfamiliar and probably unintelligible ^X<f. That Aeschylus 
did use this Homeric word for vain or foolish we know from 
Hesychius, dXeo? o waXaio; (leg. ovk dXato? ?) d(f>puv, A^o^vXos 
(L. and Sc. a v.); and though we ought probably to write 
dX€^ OUT MS. exhibits fj for the Doric a with such frequency, 
not to say regularity, in all positions not final, that this 
diSerence does not affect the question. It is a confirmation of 
this conrection that upon the analogy of it we can put right 
a perfectly senseless in Eur. Ion 101. The Delphian 
ministers of Phoebus are hidden upon the day of his festival— 
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ayaOa^ TOt? idiXovcir 
fiavrevic^Oat 

•y\^<n}^ ISia^ airo^aiveiv. 

With whose tongue but the%r own should they utter words good 
or bad? For lAIAC write IA€AC, genitive feminine from 
tXew?, as from and scanned, like tXew? itself, as 

a spondee. From a propiiiovs tongue good words come naturally 
enough. 

To proceed: the case of Pertae, 5S4 foil, scarcely needs more 
than mention— 

Tol 5* dvd: y^v ^Aatrjv^v 

ovK in 'rrepcovoftovyrai, 

ovK in Ba<rfiO<ftopovctv 

Beffiro^voiaiv avdy/ctui, 

ovh* yf}i> ‘irpo'irlrvovTt^ 

i^ovrat. (Halm for MS. dp^ovrai). 

The Persian councillors are lamenting the downfall of their 
empii-e, which, as they forbode, must quickly follow the defeat of 
Salamis. Thi'oiighoui tlu land of Asia tJic people suffer no mol's 
the Persian rule, 9 ior pay tribute hf masterful e&nipulsi<n\,, nor 
worship with hoioings down to the ground. The * Oriental' tone 
of the chorus from which this quotation comes has been often 
noticed, but the quotation is pure Asiatic. To Ionic belong 
the pronoun rol, and the 17 of the terminations yrfv and 
The MS. gives *A<rlav B^v, but it is extremely probable from the 
rhythm alone that Meineke was right in restorii^ the adjective 
; the MS. reading is accounted for if we suppose the 

A 

Ionic form ACIHNHN to be the original. A corrector, 
hastily condemning this form in a Doric chorus, wrote A over 
the line; the cursive scribe reading this A as so often for a A, 
put it into the line, and Doricizing as usual yfjv and ^Aahjv 
made what we now have. I have already suggested (Journal 
of Philology, ix. 147) that in the Cod. Med. the ftxal 17 when 
it occurs in a Doric chorus ought to be regarded as a fact 
requiring explanation. I shall presently show that the irregular 
use of these Ionic forms for special effect was known to Attic 
drama. BaapAe and BaafM^peiv we know that the lonians 
used in reference to their Persian governors, and we may 
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presume the same of ‘trepffovofiftcSat; which, if 

SacfUK^opovyrat and •mpvovofi^XcQax axe present tenses, seems 
a cert^n correction of the MS. a^^ovrcu, is from the Ionic 
Tocabolary. It is needless to observe how much this Persian 
lament, or rather Hellenic paean, for the deliverance of Ionian 
Hellas is enhanced by the significant transition to the phrases of 
the enslaved. Here then we may almost say that the presence 
of 3e<r7r6(rt;vo? would be strange if it were not a term borrowed 
from Ionic literature, and recognisable as such. But indeed 
if we could be sure that our ‘ Tyriatus * is genuine we might 
make short work, for the lines of Aeschylus are either the copy 
or the model of Tyrt. fragm. 4 (Bergk)— 

6voi /xeyaXoi? 

8e<Tirovvvoi<r<. ^Ipovrss ava’^Kai-q^ {/Tto 

wav iffcov KopTrhv apovpd ^epe;— 

which, like most dactylic poetry, Athenian or Lacedaemonian, is 
palpably Ionic. Even if the resemblance of the two passages is 
accidental, we can see that * Tyrtaeus ’ and Aeschylus drew fix>m 
the same stock. Following the dramatist, I should myself read 
in the elegy— 

Be^To^yoKrt ^epovrev avayKai^^ viro Xuyp^v, 

tmder jntidbU compulsion of their lords. In the other text, 
Bscrroawoi is taken to be a substantive, a use much more than 
doubtful. The cognate BeoTTo<rvv^ appears, as has been already 
mentioned, in Herodotus (vii 102), open) Buvxpctstikvr} ^ 
‘EXXd? T^y re 7rev/i7V dwapdvrrai Kal rrjp BearroinVTfV. The 
adjective itself is attributed to no prose writer except Xenophon, 
in this os in other matters a very uncertain ‘ Atticitatis auctor,’ 
especially for the earlier half of the fifth century. Euripides 
puts both BeffrrBovvoi and the correlative ^n/Xoauvov into the 
mouth of the Asiatic captive women who form the chorus of 
the Secitla; they intr^uce themselves with their native 
‘Epic’— 

'E«d/9i7, oTTOySp wpo? </ eXmV^v, 

TO? Seowooiwv? ctnp/lii wpoXtwovo, 

1y eK\i}p<offtjv... 

(100 foil.) 
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they recur to it in their self-lamentations— 

SovXoo^t/m ‘Trpdf olKiov 
icTr}0fUT J (448), 

and it is their last utterance before leaving the stage— 

cT€ Trpo? cicrivdi t«, ^CKo*, 

t 5)V hetrvoffvvuiv fr^ipachfitvai 
artppd ydp dvayKi). 

We know whence Euripides took "Kid^ofun, and may safely 
suppose that he took also from the same vocabu¬ 

lary and with the same purpose, namely, to give the speech 
of his Asiatic women what we should call a little local colour. 
That tev'Trda'vvoi CKrjval was for some reason a remarkable 
phrase to Athenian ears we may be sure from the parody upon 
it by the slave of Agathon, with^which Aristophanes commences 
Ikis most elaborate attack upon the Enripidean school of 
poetry— 

ev<^po9 wd? iffta Xod? 

<rr6/M <riry«X^o’a?' ivtBrjfitt yhp 
dlaao^ yiovadov hBov fie\d0pav 
TMV Beciroavvo^v ^eXoTroMuv {T/usin. 39). 

Now with all tl»is in our. minds we shall perhaps be a little 
astonished when on taming to ChoepK. 942, the triumph-song of 
the handmaidens over the deaths of Aegisthus and Klytaem- 
nestra, in a passage free from suspicion of lonism we read as 
follows— 

tTroXoX^far’ S> 3eo’irocrvK<ov So/acov 

dva^^rfd^ kox&v koX KTedptov 
vTTol diMtK fiia<rrdpoi'V 
Bvffoiftov Til;^a9. 

Pindar, who so often illustrates Aeschylus, no doubt has 
cvv 6p0at^ Ki6v€<rat B€<rjroavyat^ (or Se<rjroavj'oi?t), where no 
Epic or other such influence is visible. But then we have no 
evidence that Pindar shared the feelings which we find cbarac- 
tei-istic of the Attic poets. His words in -oo-im? are r^, even 
very rare, but not used with consciousness of their origin. How 
Aeschylus handled BtcTctn/vo^ we liave just seen. But what 
can we say then of Be<nro 0 vv(ov Boficopl We can say that 
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whatever may be the likelihood of such a phrase in Aeschylus, 
it is perfectly natural in the four lines above quoted. In spite 
of a certain clumsiness in their grammatical structure they are 
fine lines and a worthy pendant to the rest of the song. But 
they are only a pendant, and not an integral part of it I have 
recently wgued {Journal cf PKUology, ix. 114) from the contents 
and metrical structure of this ode that it contained, besides two 
strophes and two antistrophes, a * burden,’ which was sung after 
^h ‘verse,’ though written only after the first, and which is 
in fact this very quatrain, eTroXoXtlfar’ The song 

therefore is complete without it, and the notion that it was 
added by a later though fairly competent hand for musical or 
theatrical reasons is not in itself inadmissible. Let us examine 
the internal evidence. It is not perhaps much that we find 
a seemingly solitary instance of (instead of Tpi^ois) in the 
sense of material waste as distinguished from the spending of 
time, altentian, &c. When we consider the large range of authors, 
including Aeschylus, who establish the contrary rule, we are 
justified in noticing it as a peculiarity. But as it would 
not be less peculiar in a writer of 400 B.c. than in one of 
450 B.C., it does not go far towards our point. But dva^vytj is 
doubly and trebly suspicioua Neither dva<l>e6y<o nor any of 
its kindred are cited from any other Attic author, nor from 
any classical author at all, except Xenophon. And this is 
the smallest part of the objection. The force of avd in the 
compound is somewhat obscure, but must apparently be 
that of the prefix re~. Now Aeschylus among several com¬ 
pounds with this preposition has scarcely one of this force. 
Accident, it may be said. Yet Sophokles has six at least, 
dva\afifidv€iv,dvafxifivijffKeiV, dvanvetv, dvaarpi^iv,.dva<rrpo^, 
dvaTieTjfii. But there is much more yet. The compounds of 
were at no time common; the introduction into Attic 
literature of the few which obtained vog^e can he traced, and it 
commenced long after the daU of the Choephiyroe. In the fourth 
century we have *aTa^uyj?, owo^yyi/, and Bia<pvyg (Plato); 
for vTTOifivyij and trepufnry^ we must descend to Josephus and 
Plutarch. Of these words-^raTa^wy); only can be traced near 
to the period of Aeschylus. We find it in Herodotus, but 
among Attic writers not until Euripides who has it several 
times, in prose first in Antiphon and then in Plato and Aristotle 
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(011C6 only, for in JSth. Nic. vii. 1, iv ir&vla xal rat? Xot^at?. 

fjkovriv otovrai KaTa<f>vyrjv elvat [ to ^ 9 ] <f>ikov ^— 

we have a citation or adaptation from the New Comedy; 
compare the quotation 

cvv T€ BO* ^p'xpfiipa, 

immediately below it). Of iK<f>vyrj, •/rpo<f>vyrj, and other con¬ 
venient forms there is no trace. To this negative and pre¬ 
sumptive evidence we may add a positive proof of a very curious 
kind. The Arst seven books of Thucydides are apparently free 
from any such compound—this is what we should expect^and 
so is the eighth book, ioiih the excq>tion of a ^rtnihdic dau&t 
in Chapter cvi. vaO? piv okiya^ eXa/Sov ot *A 07 fvaloi {{rrevo^ 
ydp wv 6 *EXX»j<r7ro»rro9 ^pa^eia^ Td9 afro^vyi,^ to* 9 ^KaKT^ot9 
irapeix^) rr^v pivrot vUfjV raOrrjv rrj^ vavpax^^ ^iKaiporarrip 
B^ a sentence, observe, separable from the context, and 

found among the last words which Thucydides wrote whe/r 
m have every reasrm to look for the kaiul of hie editor Xenophon. 
In short, is a word which from all indication no writer 

would have been likely to use before the close of the fifth 
century, and which no careful writer would have used at oil. 
In a chorus of the Choepkoroe it is somewhat startling. 

Either then this burden of four lines was inserted as I have 
suggested, or Aeschylus, for some reason which I do not at 
present perceive, filled it with p§culiaritie8 of phraseology. 
The choice between these alternatives is for our present purpose 
indifferent 

Passing to the Pronie^/i^, 1054 foil.) we strike into an entirely 
new vein— 

TOidBe plvTOi rdp (^pevorryJfKTtov 
^ovkevpar* Ith; t’ ecriv aKOveau 
tL yap iXKeOnei prj vapavaUw 
17 TOvSe rxrx^ ; ri paVMV ; 
dXX* oSv u/tet9 7* at vrjpoavvai^ 

^tjyKdpvovcat raU rovBe rdetov 
perd wot ;^»p€tT’ etc rwvSe 
pi) <f>piva^ vpwy 
/ 3 povTij 9 pvKf)p dripapvov. 
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« Now it was by no means through the Epos only, and by the 
mouth of the rbapsodists, that Hellas in Asia gave lessons to 
Hellas in Europe. Two important sciences, two beneficent 
and civilizing arts, had in Ionia, if not their earliest origin, 
at least their chief existing centre at the date of Attic tra^y 
—^the arts or sciences of medicine and music. It is needless to 
prove or dwell upon so notorious a fact. The literaiy monu¬ 
ments of the Ionic ^wruc^ remain in part to this day; and though 
their music has un^ppily become an almost insoluble problem, 
the place of its genius is stamped upon its very terms, apjjMvia 
AvZia, dpfiovla ^pvyla, voftoi and the rest The 

medical works which we know, and which date, the oldest of 
them, from the Euripidean rather than from the Aeschylean 
are in prose, and have suffered every possible depravation from 
the hand of time, but we may be sure that the Ionian Hippo- 
krates had precursors, and we have seen, or shall see, reason 
enough to believe that these students (whether their maxims 
were expressed in prose, or, which is not less probable, in verse) 
could not designate disease by any word more natural and 
characteristic than the word 'jn 3 n 6 <wvai. But how are we to 
tell that trripoawM in the Prometheus signifies disease at all ? 
We could not tell with certainty from that one passage. Li 
fact the received translation of at ‘rrrjpoavvat^ <nrfKap,vov<Tat 
704$ TovSe appears to be Tc lo/io sympathize with his suffsi'ings. 
But the rendering Ye who are affected with his disorder, is 
equally admissible, and much more pointed. Or rather the 
point lies in this very ambiguity. * The words of Prometheus,* 
says Hermes, *are those of one dean ont of his wits; ye too 
are touched with his complaint: beware tben lest the bellowing 
thunder turu your giddy heads.’ But to feel sure of this view 
we ought to have some independent evidence that Tr)p. 6 <rvvai 
was distinguished from other words for suffering by its associa¬ 
tion with the Ionic medical vocabulary. Fortunately we have 
it, in a famous fragment of Euripides, cited by two authorities, 
Clement of Alexandria and Themistius (Ko. DC5, Dind. 
ed. 1865, Ko. 902, Hind. ed. 1868. Is any advantage gained 
by such changes of numeration ?)— 

Z<m<i T^9 iaropit^ 
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/Ajjre iroX*T<3»' ini nrffxcffvvj}^, 
fMtjr' €V iiBo^ov^ np^^tat ipft&Vy 
aXX’ adavdrov ica6opS)v ^vao^ 

K6<Tfxov dy^pciv, re cvvicrri 
[«al OTTf) Kal Stt®?.] 

T0?9 rotovTOt^ ovBiyroT' ai<fj(j)£v 
ipyuiv /x«\^T^/xa Trpocnjfet. 

Now hero at least is a passage in which the Ionic forms are 
not a matter of speculation. Trpif^ia? in 4, if>v<ri 09 in 5, are 
b«)th of them MS. readings (see Diudorf, ed, 1868); in 3, 
Clement has ‘mjfioavyrj, in Themistius the quotation commences 
thirs, ovre TroXtrai' irrl irripo(rvua<i ovr’ el? dSo^oo? (or 

dBUovi) np^^ia^ ipp,dv. The hypothesis that •rrr)p,o(nivxi<{ was 
the original reading accounts, as no other will, for these varieties. 
Properly considered Themistius really gives us ini Trtfp^crvvai^ ; 
citing a part without reference to tlie whole, he takes those 
words with opftdu, and alters nt}fio(rvyai^ to nr)p.o<rvya^, a slight 
oiTor, but an error, os we see from the context given by 
Clement; indeed oppav nripo^va^ would be rather doubtful 
Greek : 7njp,o<Tijvai^ then and mjpotrvvj} point xmniistakably to 
their common origin, ntifioavvi}^. (We may observe that many 
of these forms appear chiefly in the plural, as ev4>po<rvvtu, 
retcToavvai, tmroavyaL.) All these peculiarities the editors 
have pruned away. But to prefer tlie ordinary irpd^et? to the 
exceptional npij^ta^ is clearly against the simplest principles of 
criticism if tlie Ionic forms can be justified. Justified 7 We 
ought to have put them back if the copyists had ejected every 
one. It is a matter of common knowledge (Ueberweg, Bist. 
Phil. § 24, a./) that this fragment is an apology for the Ionian 
Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, and of the physical studies whicli 
he followed, against the prejudices of the Athenian public. But 
it seems not to have been observed how deeply the lines arc 
coloured by the phraseology of the very ‘ physicians' whom 
they defend. We brush away npTj^ia^, ^vVto?, nijp.oavvy^^ and 
regard with complacency our well-swept Attic. But wo shall 
not 80 easily get rid of pLekirrjfUL, Ionic as it is not in form but in 
substance. This exceedingly rare word is cited by lexicographers 
from two passages only of pure Attic literature (we shall hardly 
be satisfied Vitb the loose toKipaala of Xenophon). That it 
H. S.—VOL. I. T 
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was a property, and a characteristic property, of the Ionian 
physicists we may learn from Plato, who, although he naturally 
does not use it himself, tells us plainly, if we attend, that others 
did. QvKOvv TOVTO ye Bdvaro*! ovofid^erai, /cal 

dwo aw/taro? Si ye avrijv, <pafi€v, wpo^v- 

^ovvrat del pMXtvra /col (lovot oi <f>i\oao^ovvre^ op6S>%, koX to 
fuXerrffta avro tovto i<m ra>v <^t\oa‘6<fxov, Xz«ri? koX ytoptafw^ 
ffd>paro^. (Plat. Pheudo, 67. D.) Remembering Plato’s 
habit of allusion, we might well suspect that beneath the words 
'This and nothing else is the fieXenjpa or study of the true 
philosopher * lurks the implication that other persons claiming 
that title had professed another fiehireifial This suspicion 
will of course be immensely strengthened when we notice the 
rarity of tiie word. Now who may these persons have been ? 
Doubtless those from whom Plato took the almost unique 
Xo>ptcp.6^, atudysis, the separation of elements from a compound. 
This, as the dietdonary will show, is the true Platonic sense of 
and we shall not be at a loss to conjecture where the 
verb first took this signification when we observe that though 
rare and semi*technical in Attic it is used by Herodotus, in a 
way which shows that it was for him in familiar and colloquial 
use. Indeed we are not left to such indirect deduction, for 
Anaxt^oras himself, when he wishes to distinguish his own subtle 
theory of the ipotopJpeun from the crude analysis of his pre- 
dec^sors, does so in these terms, ov KeydapuTrai rd iv IkI 
tehaptp, dtroKeKoirrai. ireKenki, otre to deppMV otto tow y^vxpov, 

ovre TO dfrh rov Oep/Acv (Ft. 13 Mullach). If time and 

space permitted it might be shown that throughout all the 
remarks on the true 'separatiou’ and the true 'study* from 
which the above extract is taken, Plato has in his thoughts 
the language of the Ionic school and their lotopia 
which, as every reader will remember, he openly criticises at 
a later point in the dialogue (Phaedo, 96 foil). Not to be 
wearisome, I will but point to 67 A: /eat oCrto p.ev /caBapol dwaV 
Xarrd/ievot too oeop/iro^ d^/pocvvij^, ooc to sIko^, fterd 
Totoirwv re eaopeBa koX yveocdfieOa ZC -/jpu/v a^a/v irdu to 
etki/eptvi^’ TOVTO Zi iariv to dXiy^ec. Of d<^po<n/vi; in this 
curious physical aspect we shall hear again, but notice the last 
worda Since Plato, it appears, meant to dkijBh, why did he 
not say so at first, and why does he pretend to doubt (law?) the 
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meaning of his own expression 7 Because he borrows etkiKpivU 
from the vocabulary which he parodies, and thinks it safer to 
add the interpretation of his analogy, rh was a 

technical term for the ultimate uncompounded and inseparable 
unit which it was the object of ympio-fjLo^ to discover; see one 
example out of many in Aristotle, iVoft. xxxi. 28, ed, !l^rol. 960 
a 30: ra rd etXtKptvrj dBui^opaf iv Be rot? ix rmy 

(TToix^leiv 1 $ Sux^opd. It was this very process of analysis 
which formed the essence of the science known as itrropir) 
^t5<rto? or inquiry into the constitzUion of things; so much so, 
indeed, that urropla itself, the name of the science, almost 
signified such a process, as we may see from a passage like Dem. 
de Cor. 275, s. f. fjrt? 8* ^ & dvBpe^ 'kdTfvaloi ff^ove 

Toirtov roiv irpaypartov, teal rlvo^ eivexa raOra <ruve<rxevdcrffzj 
/cal TTw? inpax^^’t, yOv wra/coi5<raTe tore xaX 

ydp TTpdyfia cvVTeOkv dyIreaOe xal peydXa d<f>€\yj(retr0e wpd? 
iaropiav rS/v koivv/v. Nothing could be more disconnected, or 
indeed more pointless, than the concluding clause, unless we 
remember that to an Athenian l/rropia was a term of art merely, 
and recognise the metaphor suggested by the use of this word 
and the preceding avveaKevda&r), and <Txn>re94y. What 

this plan U'os, gentlemen, in its constitution, uikat vxis the end and 
method of its construction, you were at the time not permitted to 
learn. If you will now give me yowr attention, you shall see an eoc- 
celUni piece of composition and receive an important aid towards 
the arudysis of politics. When therefore Euripides, speaking for 
the professors of the taropir) «^v<rto?, protests that 'study of 
foul deeds to such as these shall ne’er belong,’ and selects for 
study this very word fieXirTjfAa, it is impossible to doubt that ho 
is speaking not only the sentiments, but the language of his 
clients. What were the alojQid ipya and the SSo^oi np/j^ie^ 
imputed by ignorance to a science much occupied with the con¬ 
stitution of the human body (Plat. Phaedo, 96 D); it would not 
be difficult to divine, even if Euripides did not specify in lino 
3 the insinuation that it was ft science of murder. The student 
of nature learns, he says, not with purpose to produce * disease * in his 
fellow-man nor bent upon * practices ’ unseemly, but gazing upon the 
ageless order of immvrtaX nature, the way, the mode, the manner 
of its coming together. Of course cVl rrpp.ocrdvy^ is constructed 
with the principal verb, as in iwl rvpavvlti rt irouiv. rrpr}^i»t and 

T 2 
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KoBopav {cf. Plat Pfiaed. 1. c. C 6 2), /caOopdp raXijBe^) cling to the 
language of surgery in the form of' practice * and * catopsis * {* a 
morbid intentness of yision') to this day. It is of the Boctor of 
Phisik that Chaucer says, ‘ He was a very perfit practisour.' 

[I should add that tVTop/*?? for icropia^ in 1, for trij 
in 6 , €i for irpo9i^€t, in 9, are my own corrections. The 

first two hardly require comment. The copy which gives us 
^vcio^ would have given Icropir)^ if it had included line 1 . 
<71^ ... oirri cannot, it is admitted, be right, and when the semi- 
ionic phraseology of the passage is perceived, my slight altera¬ 
tion, will, I think, be preferred to any other. I do not write 
Karop&v, $K7 ), Sko^, as it seems safer not to carry correction be¬ 
yond authority.^ As for siis 6 y, if the reader finds it 

intelligible he will not trouble himself with my figment ] if not, 
—I is precisely similar to 17 in sound, and ^ (compare ap^ovrai 
— a^ovrai, supra, p. 267) as near as possible to ^ in appearance.] 
For want of the assistance afforded to criticism by observing 
the occurrence of a form in -oavvrj as a trace of the author’s 
probable train of thought, a beautiful phrase of Sophokles (Fr. 
658) has, if I mistake not, been utterly distorted. It is given 
by Dindorf from Stobaeus in this form:— 

‘)(p6vc^ at apa Kparaia 

reppoavva ^(ov 

•7t 6>X avsvplcKU aoi^a fuuophoi^. 

Attempts have been made to lighten the darkness of this saying 
by changing ’Teppo9vv<} into or ‘ Si 

liaec librarii pennutavissent, actum esset de critica.* rfppoavv^ 
is the last word in the sentence that should be suspected, a word 
so rare that this is apparently the only extant example, and 
yet perfectly unexceptionable, for we might liave safely predicted 
the possibility of such a form from the well-known reppav, a 
houndart/. Yet it is clear that the idea, ending qf life, is wholly 
foreign to a description of Time as the Great Discoverer. But 
is this the true subject of these verses ? Time does, we know, 
bring slow revelations to the race, hut it is not in this aspect 
only, or principally, that he presents himself to tlie individual 
inquirer. Are tonga, vita brevis, has been the word of searchers 

* Is not S»i}, ftmeroexpIuMtion porstod with the text throngh mis- 
of ‘Tf. r« (detive feu. of 8 «t<) ineor* uudcntftuding of the t< f 
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into nature from Hippokrates downwards. Many arc the delays 
which retard their efforts, and even if they partially succeed, 

aC j(p6vo^ ofj^ Kparai^ 
rtpfioavva ^lov 

TT^XX’ av€vpiaK€iv p.atop^kvov^, 

Tvnu, cruel Tirnc, itioicc tliem doton^ with ‘peremptory hounding of 
their days, while yet they yearn after rich discoceiics. The reader 
will not need to he reminded of Milton’s * blind Fury with the 
abhorred shears.’ Wo shall scarcely then be rash in supposing 
that the poem of which this fragment is left to us bewail^ the 
buixlens and crosses of the irrcop, and that reppLocovt^ 

(or repfiotrvvy ?) is to be set beside the •TTijfioavyy^ of Euripides. 
The resemblance of the langu^e to Soph. Ant. 590— 

pvv yhp ioj^drof vrrkp 

d Tcraro ^009 tv Olhiirov 
KOT av viv ^oiv(a deiov rSiV 
vepripov ufig /C0V19— 

will perhaps remove doubte which have been expressed as to the 
authorship. 

It will be convenient to take here as belonging to the topic of 
the Ionic medicine Eur. Hipp. 161. The chorus of Troezenian 
women are conjecturing the cause of Phaedra’s sickness, of which 
it will be remembered that the chief symptom was obstinacy 
in fasting. It occurs to them that it may be connected 
with pregnancy or some other disorder peculiar to the sexual 
constitution of women— 

hi Bvtrrpo'rr^ yvvaiKuv 
dpiMovi^ KUKa hvaravo^ dftaxavla ovvoiKelv 
d>Blv(i)v re xal di>po<rvvai. 

ifia^ rrore vrjBw^ &B' aupa* 
ray B' e5Xop^ov ovpaviav rh^oty peBiovrav dvrevv '^Aprcfiiv, 
Kai fioi 7ro\i»§’>)Xa>T09 oel avv ^€ 0 * 0-4 ^otrS. 

After the passages wliich we have just examined, the presence 
of d4>poavvy here w'ill cause us little suiT;)ri8e. The con¬ 
nection of loss of appetite with disorders of the womb 
will be found noticed in the ‘ Hippokratean ’ treatise rrepX 
yvvaiK<av which, whatever its date, may be assumed to 
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represent ancient tradition, yvvatKa vcrkpa^ af^towrav 
datxCri Xa/i/duvp, jc.rX (§ 50 ed. Littr4). The ^vord d^ptxrvtn) I 
have not noticed there (though it is very likely to be found): 
Traputppoc^vrj however occurs several times, and I have already 
called attention to ^ toO <T<ofuiTOi d^pocvrq, found in Plato 
{"Bluudot 1. a) among many traces of language adapted from 
Ionic writers on the physics of the body. It is even more 
striking that the physician-poet Nikander, himself an Ionian 
Asiatic writing some centuries later but in thoroughly antique 
phraseology, employs d(f>poavyr} sever^ times in this precise 
sense, the whim of tho appeliU, for example— 

54 d<^pocvvTj ravpov fithav alpa •jraffijrai, 

AUxipharmaka. 

appovia or apfutyit} again is in Attic writers a purely technical 
term, belonging sometimes to medicine in the sense of constiiu- 
tion, sometimes to music in the sense of harm07iy (or lathcr 
tune), and in Ar. £q. 533, of the ‘joining* of the musical 
instrument by which the tune is produced. In the Epos, on the 
other hand, and in Herodotus we find it applied without 
technical restrictions to hay jovning oi joint (as between persons 
covenanting or the timbers of a ship, sec Lex. a v.), a sign that 
in Asia it was at home, and travel!^ thence vrith the spread of 
Asiatic teaching. It might perhaps be objected that in Aesch. 
P. V. 551, dppovla stands for gt/oemmerU (so Lex. and Comm.) 

OVTTW 

rdv dppoytay 

ffyaray •/rape^uM’i ^ouXaf. 

I should reply that such a rendering could not anywhere be moi'e 
improbable tiian there, for ‘TrapeK/Sda-ea dppoviai was actually 
a technical term of music; Aristotle (Pol. 43, aL) quotes it as 
such, and illustrates by it his own phrase irapeK^d<ru<t 
dpltrrqx woXireuK, deJUxions from ifu ideal constitution; and 
this is surely an mdication that if dppMvia ever meant scheme 
of goverrment was unaware or oblivious of the fact; 

for what could he more idle than to Ulustmte the expression 
deflexion from a conttxtuUon by another expression which meant 
dejlexion from a constitution ? That Aeschylus in the maxim 
above cited hud for some reason the langm^e of Ionic poetry in 
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his mind we see from the introduction of the Homeric luA yd 
for never. Until the supposed apfioyia government is better 
established than it is now, I shall be disposed to credit Aeschylus 
wth a quainter but more picturesque metaphor— Not so soon 
shall ike counsels of man^y oxU of the tune of Ood. But now 
let us return to Phaedra and her friends, and let me ask the 
reader to notice, if he has not dono so before, one of the most 
exquisite devices of art which poet ever employed. The 
Ionic language was not only tho language of healing, it was also 
the language of worship, of those invocations or rhapsodies to 
the gods composed in the flowing hexameter, which must once 
have been a literature in themselves but are represented to us 
by a small and dubious collection. With admirable skill 
Buripides avails himself of this pre-established harmony between 
the tone of suffering and the tone of thanksgiving, and from * the 
helplessness of travail and wood wits ’ passes, as by an expected 
modulation, into the cry of the afflicted, heard, we may bo sure, 
not then for the first time,— 

oi/pav(r)v ro^tov fieBtovaav ovrevv 
"Aprsfuv. 

The meddling of mediaeval ignorance has blurred with its 
ovpaviav the visible character of the hymnist’s band, but as the 
copyists acknowledge our title to peBioveav and mJret/K, we shall 
make bold to reclaim ovpavir)v too. 

The occurrence hero of the Ionic contraction dvrew will 
naturally direct our attention to tho only other passage of 
Euripides in which a similar contraction has been noticed as a 
MS. reading, Med. 422. We find indeed pvOevoae for pvBiovtrai 
from an otherwise unknown fivBim in Iph. A. 7D0, but the place 
(see below) is either insanely corrupt or else full of gross 
solecisms, and there can hardly bo a doubt that it is spurious. 
No such objection lies against vpvevaai for vpviovcat in the 
lines which follow— 

rdv 5’ ifJMV evKXsiav jStordv arpe^oya* <^dpat, 

ep-)((era^ rtjud '^auceitp f^kyet' 

ovKkri 8y<r/ceX/»So9 ^vvaiKa^ efe*. 

povaae B^ -7raKav/ev€»u Xjjfovo*’ 

rdv kpdv vpvevaat dmeroevvav. 
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The reader will probably be able to recall the context. The 
chorus of women are anticipating the effect which the tale of 
Jason and Medea must have upon the comparative reputation 
of the two sexes in respect of truth and honour. After the 
signal instance of masculine infidelity displayed by Jason the 
world will repent of its outcry upon the falseness of the fair, 
and even the poets will abandon the topic. The last two lines, 
as a glance at the explanatory commentaries will show, have 
caused a great deal of trouble. For dotSdv the common reading, 
the Copenhagen MS., of some independent weight, gives dotfiwK 
Which of these two we are to read, whether doiZav (if the over¬ 
whelming majority of MSS. be right) depends upon fiovcat or 
upon Xq^ovxrt, whether \ifiv€v<Tai is to be explained by a ‘ scilicet 
rd trptv* or to be construed with Kij^ovai, and in the latter 
case what becomes of doiBay —upon these points there have 
been almost as many opinions as editors. All or almost all these 
difficulties are dispelled by the observation that the phraseology 
of the lines is Ionic tJt>r(nighout, and imitates with sarcastic 
purpose the diction of the rhapsodists (dot$o»), at whom it is 
pointed. That the conjunction of vfty€vaai with dTrurroavvav 
is a strong indication of some such purpose, I think I may by 
this time venture to take for granted. Now the phrases dpx^tv 
or and doiS^c, were poetical common¬ 

places, the Movcat or some other patron of poesy being invited 
dmost as a matter of course to ' open * and to * close ’ the strain. 
The most notorious example is the i<f>ip,€po^ vpvoi of the first 
idyll of Theokritus, in which Thyrsis, the * preserver ’ of the 
sacred tradition of sor^ (Thcokr. 1, 63), invokes the Muses 
nearly twenty times in some eighty lines, in the earlier part with 

^0xo\tKa^, Mwcrat dotSd? — 

towards the end with 

\iTy€T€ ^aKoXtfcd^, M&ffai, lr9 X^er’ doiSd?. 

We may compare the double or treble commencement of the 
* Hesiodic * Theogonia — 

1 Mov0’da>v dp'xd'fiiff r’e/Sen', 

and again, 

35 livvq }dovcdaiv dpj(ap€Ba, ral Ail Trarpi 
vfiyevffai r^pTrovo'i p,&fav yoov, 
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and o^n, 

48 apxofieval 6' vuvevvi d€a\ Xjfyow<r/ t’ dotSr)?, 

which last is the more to our purpose if it be, as some think, 
a spurious * tag * inserted to stop an imaginary gap. Other 
illustrations might be given. It is upon the triteness and 
well-known significance of this plirase that the whole point 
of Euripides' delicate satire depends. We must remember 
that in Greece the art of recitation at feasts and on other 
occasions was a hereditary or at least traditional art, practised 
by professional singers (ao^l), who handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation the method, the subjects, and the substance 
of dactylic poetry. In what tone these persons found it profit¬ 
able to speak of women we see from the invective of the 
Tkeogonia (591 foil). 

ydp oXcutdv iort yho^ xal <f>v\a yvvaiK&v, 

to which the editors of Euripides refer us, and which may be 
taken for a specimen of the vast mass of rhapsodic poetry that 
has perished, and indeed was never put into a form fitted for 
permanent existence. It is to the poets as a class rather than 
to any individual poet tliat Euripides directs this chivalrous 
rebuke for their attacks upon those who could not answer them 
in kind: 

ov <ydp 4v afi€rip<f yvtopuz \vpa^ 

&7ra<rc 04<nrtv doi5dv 

4>ot/3o9— 

a rebuke wlricb alone is sufficient to raise questions as to the 
mucli misunderstood * misogynism * of the tragedian. Senc^orth, 
say the Chorus, tM Muses, harpituj on umMvtCs * faithlessTiess,' 
sliaU * stint* those long-desesnded *lays* for shame to find them 
BO untrue, and thus the worn-out formula of the bards shall 
for once have an earnest meaning. This cruel theme has been 
* their first and their last’ {apxitp-svaC 6* vfiv€v<ri Beal X^ovai 
t’ vfiveviTat); now it sh^ be in a now and truer sense 

‘ their last.’ From this point of view wc can understand both 
the prevalent reading doi8dv and the single variant dotS&v', 
doiB&v or perhaps is original, the genitive plural of 

dot5?f; the Greek editors supposing, as the modern have done. 
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that in a Boric Chorus could only be the genitive of 

doiBoi, and seeing that 'songs/ not 'singers/ was the word 
required, altered it to dotSdv, as in all probabiUty they altered 
dm^o^vyrjv and doiS^K to the corresponding forms in a. Wo 
can also account for the remarkable fact that all the MSS. read 
in defiance of the metre Xi^^owiv. It is the work of a corrector 
who understood the allusion and restored without sufficient 
reflection the dactylic rhythm. It would be out of my purpose 
to conrider here the similar Ionic contracrions in the Tromeiheue 
Vinctus, eltroiyyevfftv (122), and 'TruXivfxevtu (645). Either some 
reason (which I do not at present see) must exist for the use 
of them, or they are erroneous. If I add here that in the best 
commentaries upon the Sippoli/ttie and the Medea dvrevv and 
vfiv^aat are passed without any observation beyond a mere 
reference to the other real or supposed example of the same 
form in tragedy, and that Elmsley himself actually doubted, as 
he well might, whether so strange a variation as viivevaae could 
be genuine, I do so merely to justify my promise that attention 
to the Ionic quality of -oowr} woidd prove useful in criticism 
and explanation. 

If any doubt could remain whether the selection of the form 
di:i<rroavvr} was or was not deliberate, we might remove it by 
the unimpcachablo testimony of the author himself For 
Euripides was sufficiently pleased with his views upon the 
relations between poets and women to repeat them substantially 
and in part vcrbhlly in the Ian, where the chorus take the 
desertion of Kreusa by Xuthus for the text of a closely 
similar admonition. 

opaO' oaoL tvcKikaZouTiV 
Kara fji,ov<Tav Uvre^ de/5ed' 
dfUrepa ‘Ki)(ea xal yu/jtovi 
Kth-piBo^ ddeyuiro? dvoalov^, 

Strop Kparovjj.€v 

dStKOP aporov dvSp&v. 

1096 vaX/f^tfiafio^ doiSd 

Kol pe)w elf opSpai fro) 

d/£^l XAicrpov. 

BeCKVvat 7ap 6 Atov ix 
‘iralSav dfj,yr}fio<rvvav. 
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We might be surprised, if we were not in possession of the 
key, to notice that here as in the Media the sin of the traitor 
is denoted by a unique word of the type we are considering. 
Now we shall not hesitate to read the one passage by tho light 
of the other. But it happens^-and it seems likely to prove 
something more than a coincidence—that our clue has again led 
us to a place of well-known critical perplexity. It is worth 
while therefore to see whether the new light will help to 
unravel it. Tho chief ground of difficulty is the want of 
metrical correspondence. 10D6*-1100 answer to the first five linos 
of the following extract from the strophe, the subject of which 
is the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Xop^et. Sk SeXdm 

1081 Kal TreimjKovra Kopat 

at Kara irotnov 
a€vd<ov re ?rora/idi>v 
fiiWf j(ppev6p.evai, 
rdv ■xpvaoari^avov K6paif 
/ral paripa aepvdv. 

It will be seen that 1081-3 differ considerably from 1097-i), 
and the first question naturally is which should be altered. 
I will show briefly that the fault is not in the strophe. The 
sole word to which any exception can be taken is 
in 1084; but os this participle is quite meaningless, and no 
correction both simple and satisfactory has been suggested, 
doubt has necessarily vested upon the whole clause. 1 venture 
to think that this doubt can be finally quieted. Euripides 
wrote Th^moon,andth6fiftymaid8qfNereu8,v;lwsc 
maiden life i$ in the sea and the curling cver-flenDing streams, 
do dance in honour of tits Maid gold'Crovmed and Mother 
warsJhipful. xopeveo, a rare and probably archaic synonym of 
rratZevto, occurs in Ale. 313, av Z' ta rexvoy poi 7rw9 Kopevfft/aet 
xaXa^; here KopeveaSat, to live maidenly, live in maidenhood, 
is parallel to rraiZevecBai, to spend the time of childhood, in 
Ion 953, gZov 5’ iv Zopoi^ rraiZeverat, and elsewhere. I slioB 
return to this word hereafter. 

can now proceed with more assurance to the correction 
of the antisfrophe, observing however that we are at liberty to 
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scan 1083 either thus ^nxv>— __ reading aevdav, or thus 

vrww— reading aetydav(c{. deiv&v, Aristophanes), the 
choice between these forms being, as a mere question of 
palaeography, indifferent. The corresponding lino Bettevvet 
ydp 6 Ato^ ix shows that detvdtav is the true form; again, 
since yap represents a long syllable, we see that d cannot 
be right. The word^ 6 ix iraiBw are taken to mean 
he that ie of the children of Zeus, that is Xuthus, who was 
the descendant of Zeus in the second generation; but just 
objection has been mode to this merely as Greek, and it is even 
worse when considered with reference to the context What 
has this genealogical description to do with the question ? It 
is Xuthus the tnan, not Xuthus the grandson of Zeus, whose 
infidelity has given the women occasion to retort. What we 
should naturally expect them to say would be to this effect: 

* For now one of the male sex is proving himself ungrateful.’ 
Now this is the point at which it will serve us to know the 
peculiar import of the form dfivrjfioavv^. It is a sign namely 
that Euripides intends to pay the rhapsodists in their own coin. 
Holding fast to this clue and retiacing the faulty sentence, wc 
may perhaps see a new possibility of significance in Aid? 
Tra^e?. According to the traditional gene^ogy of the bards, 
as we see it in the Tluogonm of ‘ Hesiod,’ the female sex were not 
chUdreii of Zens at all. While men, in the tables of these 
partial antiquaries, were allowed to trace their pedigree througli 
this or that god up to the father of gods and men, 

Z^va BeSiv varlp xa} dvBpuv {Theog. 47), 

• • 

women, that is the sex in general, were thought too wicked 
and mischievous for so respectable an origin, and were derived, 
according to the famous legend, from a deceitful temptress 
fitshioned by Hephaestus to humour the wrath of Zeus against 
mankind {Theog. 570 foil.). Now this Hesiodic fable is im* 
mediately followed by the fierce denunciation of the female 
character to which I have already referred, and though that 
particular passage cannot have been intended by Euripides 
(for as Professor Paley observes in his note there it makes 
no mention of infidelity), it may bo taken for a characteristic 
specimen, and the habitual attacks to which Euripides does 
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refer were probably conceived in tbe same vein and introduced 
in the same way. fit will be observed that we are in no way 
concerned with the genuineness of the passage cited as pro¬ 
fessing to date from the age of the historic Hesiod.) We shall 
restore therefore to Euripides both the required sense and an 
appropriate allusion if (reserving the consideration of 6), for 
Ato9 ix iraihoiv we read eU naiBav, <ni6 of tlie children 
of Zeus. For tbe palaeographic(U ground of this correction I 
must refer the reader to Cobet, Var. Led., pp. 14, 124, &c., 
where be will find ample illustration of the confusion between 
(1C) end k (K)- The difference between the two is a matter 
of hair-breadths. Of course the slight emphasis on tU and 
the fact that Xuthus actually traced from Zeus only improves 
the point. It remains to deal with 6, which is now more 
impossible than ever. Here, however, speculation is con6ned 
to the narrowest limits, for the Greek langut^e scarcely offers 
a dozen words which satisfy the conditions. We require to 
complete the metre a short monosyUablo beginning with a 
consonant. The problem thus presented might well appear 
iiLSoluble if wo were bound by the use of common Attic. It 
does not offer tbe slightest difficulty if wo have been led to 
expect traces of Epic idiom. In the ballad poetry tbe force 
of the Latin etenim, or Attic re yap (Shilleto, Fals. Leg. § 170), 
might he given by the conjunedons in tbe order yap re (see 
Lexicon s. vv., ydp and re). The use of tliis idiom hero would 
be exactly in keeping with the context— 

BeUvvo-i yap re At&v eU 

rratB&v afiv7}fto<rvvav. 

To an editor ignorant of tbe principle of Euripides* lonisms 
tliis re would seem simply absurd, and tbe necessity of getting 
rid of it would facilitate the perversion of € IC into S K- To 
offer this as certain would be impertinent, but it is a new thread 
in an old maze, and may at least lead otheia to something better. 
That eU is tlie right word I am strungly disposed to believe- 
lu 1008, as the sense is exactly right and the corresponding 
1082 is completely above suspicion, I should accept the substi¬ 
tution of vept for the equivalent dp,<f>l (Paley), though I cannot 
satisfy myself as to the cause of the corruption. 
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To one of the source of dactylic poetry which have thus 
been indicated—^the Epic, the Elegiac, and the Gnomic—^may 
be assigned at the first inspection most of the examples which 
we have to consider. Euripides has in the AndromncJu a 
short passage in elegiac couplets, and in the Tiwides one still 
shorter in the hexameter. Both exhibit among the -characteristics 
of their respective styles the form in ‘Otrwi }— 

avra S' iK OaXdfUov dyofiav hrl Biva Oa\d<T<ra^ 

Bov\o<rvvav ffrir/epdp dfnf>t^a\ov(ra (Andr. lOD); 

and again— 

"f*©/ Be TToOol /ieydXot.'f tr^erXla, roBe vdcrj^pfiev d^/pj 
ol^ofiiva^ woXeo)? S'aXyeffiv SX/yea Ktirac 
5D2 €v<^po<T^vaun $ea>v, Srt <ro? <y6vo^ ^K<j>vy€V**AcBav 
df CTvyep&v xdptv £Xe<re HepyapM Tpo^?. 

oTt (Nauck) for ore is obviously right. These lines will again 
exemplify the necessity of tracing the associations which had 
formed about words employed by the tragedians if we would 
understand die tragedians themselvea In 592 the reading of 
the Aldine edition is ev<^poavvai<Ti, which was for some rime 
accepted. Tictorius in his marginal notes gives $v<rei;^po(rv- 
vatat (Matthiae, ad loa), which being impossible may be safely 
accepted as a genuine extract from his The prevalent 

reading of our MSS. is Bvo-tf>poavvaia-i ; Nauck {SCudien, p. 143) 
speaks of * geringfugige Einzelheiten,* among whidr may be 
traces of einppoavvaiat. None, however, are noted in the books 
before me. That the Aldine editors did not deliberatdy invent 
ev^poervvauTi is clear frnm tlie fact that no one has ever given 
a tolerable interpretation of it, the old cum dcorum laciitia being 
out of the question, whereas Bwr^potrvvaiffi, which has a 
semblance of meaning, may very well have sprung from a 
correction. It has, however, a semblance of meaning and 
nothing more. Bva^^poaxmai, is the contrary of evij>po<ruvat^ and 
signifies ercU cheer, mdancJwly, as opposed to good cheer, festivUy 
(see Xiexicon). I find no evidence whatever that either word 
could have any other signification. The use of the Doric form 
confirms it, and even Euripides 

no other sense than sad, the statement to the contrary in the 
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Lexicon notnithstanding. And if Bvct^pctu hosiiU were frequent 
in Tragedy instead of depending upon a single passi^ 
(AescL Agam, 834 ia ambiguous), vre might still demur to 
Sve(^po<Tvvat, Jiostility: ev<f>pa>v, friendly, is moderately fre¬ 
quent, but -where ia ev<f>po<Tvvat, friendliness f The Attic 
writers did not form these words: tJiey took tkem from (he 
daetylie poets wUh their senses already determined. The proper 
translation of Bvc^poavvaiet 6eS>v ia not ty (he hostility but 
by the sadness of the gods, which being ilxed, we shall 
perhaps be inclined to see what can bo made of tv^po- 
ovvaiai. This word came by a natural transition from denoting 
a cheerful state of mind to denote the material comforts pro¬ 
ducing it, just as we speak in English of * a festivity,^ or ' the 
good cheer upon the table.* Indeed from Homer to the 
tragedians it has scarcely any other sense, in the tragedians 
no other, than that of 'festival.* Is there any reason why it 
should not have that sense here ? These lines are addressed— 
in a tone of reproach (o^erX^)—by the captive Andromache to 
the captive Hecuba. They refer in an allusive way to the 
familiar story of Paris, his escape when exposed os a child, his 
judgment, and its consequences. Now tlie preservation of the 
infant Paris was connected AviUi hia ‘detested bridal* by an 
important link, tlie fall of the apple in the ‘ fair Poleian banquet- 
haU,* and it was therefore, as Andromache says, along of (he 
gods* festival (causal dative) that he became the destroyer of 
Troy. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis is not described in 
the rhapsodies which time has left to us, but it was part of the 
best known cycle, and a Greek audience must have heanl a 
hundred times descriptions of the BeSiv ev4>poavvai upon tliat 
occasion, such os Catullus gives us in a Latin dress. 

Not liking to quote what 1 cannot construe, I am obliged 
to add a remark upon 590. Considering that these lines have 
been much talked over, it is odd if no one has fallen foul of 
the words otSc iroBot /xeydXoi, which are not only without gram¬ 
matical construcrion but contain the very questionable plural 
TTodoL The evidence producible for it apporontly consists of 
(1) Oed. Col. 333— 

01. tIkvov, Ti 8* ; IS. erp ndrep irpopn^Sq, 

OI. rrirepa niBotci’, IS. /tat X^7«v y* ttvTd'y7eXoc, 
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itself on various grounds doubtful —iruBovaa lias been suggested. 
(2) Ijih. A. 556— 

tXii 5^ fMOi fierpia {itv froBoi 3* ovioi ] 

of which it is enough to say that if it came from a less dubious 
text it would be little more to the point than the citation in the 
Lexicon from the PhUAus, rd? h to*? Ka\ ‘jrddo*? ^Bovd^, 

where the plural gives what is vaguely but intelligibly called 
a ‘general’ sense, 'cases of ir6do^.’ Coiwidering how very 
common the word is in all sorts of literature, this is a slender 
base on which to rest oTSe iroBoi. Moreover this nominative is, 
as was said, unconstruable. The source of mischief is, I con¬ 
ceive, to be sought in fttyaXoi, which has absorbed an indepen¬ 
dent syllable, like ^woXoXi/fdro) (^oXoXi/faT «5) in the uucor- 
rected MS. of Aesch. Cko. 942. M6 T ANX2 has been misread 
MGr^AXl, and this error has drawn after it, fi€yd\ov being 
impossible, the attraction of rovBt ttBBov into roiBe woBoi, and 
the separation of the first three words from the context, for in 
tlie Vatican MS. (see Dindorf's App. crit.) tliey are assigned 
to the chorus, absurdly no doubt but by no means without 
excuse. The step to the ordinary o*3e would bo a matter of 
course. I would read then— 

TOv3e voBov ftlyav, (5 (Tx^tX/o, roBe trdaxofi^v aX/yr). 

To dispose at once of «v^p6<TVva^, I will say here what need 
be said about Eur. Bacchae, 375— 

Tov Bpoptov, 

Tov 70V napd /raXXtore^dvot? 

ev^poovvai^ Baipova wpdiTov paxdpoiv. 

Here the epithet KaX>u<rT€^dtf0t7 gives the sense of evijtpoav- 
vtu^ — landuct —at a glance. The repetition of the article, by a 
well-known use, marks the appellations before which it stands 
as quoted not bestowed by the speaker (Soph. Ai. 72G. Eur. 
Eipp. 687, Med. 206, &c). I need not, however, go about to 
prove what no one could ever doubt, that these lines are 
intended to recall the titles by which Dionysus was invoked 
in the songs and hymns which were the chief ornament of 
* crowned’festivities.* Nothing therefore could be more natural 
than the'use of the hymnic word. 
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Bem-ing this passage in mind, we will pass to a pair upon 
which it will throw much light. In each of the plays which 
Euripides wrote upon the story of the clxasto Hippolytus, we 
naturally hear sometliing of his crto<f>(>o<rvvfj (ffipp. 1365, and 
Fr. 447), though it is well worthy of attention how little we do 
hear. In the extant play, the speaker is Hippolytus himself, 
carried dying on to the stage and inviting compassion for his 
\indeserved destruction— 

o5* 6 ce/ivo^ iym xal $€ 0 <ri^ap 
6S* 6 ff<o^poffvyT} Trdvra^ irrepa^^tav 
wpovinov i^'^AiBav xard ya<f. 

Looked at from the dramatic point of view, tlieso phrases intro¬ 
duced with the repoate<l article (d...<i) mark merely the 
established character, and in the mouth of Hippolytus os a 
ihamcUis persoTia liavo of course no literary reference. But it 
by no means follows that no such reference was to bo made 
by the audience; and we obseiwe the presence not only of 
a-o»^ponv7j but of deoainroyp, a fonn, as I must hero assume but 
may elsewhere show, assignable to the same peculiar source.^. 
But by what chamicl cither cta^^poa^nnj or descended 

we iniglit scarcely have discovered, liad we not been put upon 
the track by the allusion to the titles of Dionysus in the 
BaccJiae. We know that the virtues of the canonized Hippolytus 
—if I may venture to use a term which really convoys the force 
of Uie Greek much better than the completely different 
word which modem languages have made out of it—wero 
celebrated at Troezen by a regular festival with its accompani- 
))ient of hymns, according to the promise of Artemis {Sijtp. 
1423)— 

aol B\ <2 raXaivoip* atni r&vBe tS>v Ma/eav 
iv wd\et Tpot^ijvia 

Bdxro) . 

d«l Sc fiovaoTTOibi o-e trapdivav 
lorat fiepifAva kovk dvfovvfio^ ttco-wv 
Ipwc d ^alBpa^ «? o'k 

In fact it is more than likely that those hymns furnished Euri¬ 
pides with the plot of liis play. Under these circumstances it 
H. s.—VOL. I. ^ 
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would not be a very great stretch of hypothesis to suppose 
without farther evidence that the appeal of the dying martyr 
gained effect by justifying in advance the ascriptions of his 
worshippers, and that if we bad the Hippolytean hymns we 
should ^d many preludes in such a form as this— 

^pa> <7€fivov, OeoaiTrrop* ailBoe 

•TruvTa^ BtrO' SpK<p re craoi^poffvv^ r e/e^aoro. 

But conjecture becomes afi&rmation when we find that in the 
fragment of the lost Sijipoli/tus, which, we may reasonably 
suppose, praised his tru^pocrvvr) as much and named it as little 
as the play which is left to us, the testimony cited for the virtue 
is that of these very rites by which it was rono^vned and 
rewarded (Eur. Fr. 447)— 

fictKap Ota? 6Xa;^€? rt/td? 

'XttitoXvB' Sid <F<a^off'6vqv. 

With these examples to guide us, we shall not be inclined 
to attribute to accident the curious difference of phraseology 
between the preface and the prayer which compose the speech 
of Antigone in Eur. Fliocn. 185, foil. Tho lines am not 
quite clear to mo in metre, but the general drift and the 
contrast which 1 am about to point out can he sufBcicntly 
ascertained— 

dS^ iffrlv aij(jiAK(oriBa^ 

&? Sopt 0 i 7 / 8 ata? "MuK^yaia-tv 
Buaeu/f...Bov\elav wepi^a\B>yi 
fii)7roTe firjvore rdvS*, e2 worna 
Xpvaeo^ooTpvxpy c3 Aio? Ipi'o? ''Aprepi 
SovXoirvvav r'Kairiv. 

Here, although B<3vKo<Tvvav is a mere repetition of BovXeietv 
(rdrSe), the word is changed in order that the religious fomrula 
of the petition may be duly concluded in religious language. 
To the same influence we can assign the two remaining in- 
stanees in Aeschylus {Tltd). Ill, 240), though we should hardly 
have detected it without the previous comparison of more 
stroDgly>marked examples— 
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fa ia 6eol ttoX/o^oc j^Oovb^, ir fre "irdvre^ 

IScre 7rap$ivav iK^fftov \6j^ov Sov\o«n/va? vTrep. 

And again, 

•trorl^aTOv KXiowa •rr&ra^ov avapX^ 

Tapfioavv^ tAvB* dxpbiTToXtv 
rifiiov |iSo9 ixofiav. 

The cliorus of the ugaimi Tbdjcs exeroisoa, especially 

in the earlier part of the piny, a function essentially regions. 
The greater part of their first song is a solemn supplication for 
help addressed to the protecting gods of the city, each of whom 
is invoked with his or her nocustoracd titles—Atoyei'e? flaXXa?, 
TTOvrofxitav no<ret3S»', At/xeie dva^, voTvia A 109 Bdfiap. 
The commencement of the liymn proper is moi'ked, as will bo 
seen by a glance at the context, by tite first citation, which is 
similar to that from the Phomiftsae and considering tho common 
subject of the two plays can liardly Imvo been absent from 
Euripides’ mind; so that hero wo have a commentary upon 
Aeschylus of the first order, and may listen to tho older |M>et 
>vith the ear of tho younger. Tho piety of these Thoban 
women has a dramatic even more than (in ethical purpose. 
Their terror is not in sharper contrast with tho courage of 
Eteokles, than their dependent faith vlcvvo^, 212) witb 
his self-reliant and contemptuous pride. In tho development 
of this contrast (182-241) the poet lias employed his utmast art. 
The rebukes of the prince ai-o in tho smooth iambic, while the 
chorus reply in the passionate rhythm of their hymn. Calmed, 
or rather quelled by his authority, they subside at length into 
dialogue, and the close of the first mood is marked by the 
second citation— 

Look, 0 our lords, upon u$ and upon our supplicalton: 

Aiul deliver 7 a 9iot into captivity... 

On a sudden I heard a mingled noise, and 17oas hoirihly afraid: 
So I came up into the sofneivary, even 7inio (he holy hill. 

By the prayer of Antigone and tho prayer of the women of 
Thebes we may set—and the coniparisou will be comment 
enough—the thanksgiving of the old counsellors of Kreon in tho 
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ArUigo)ie of Sophokles (148) for the rolling away of the satno 
danger— 

ttXXd yap d peyaXmpvfAO^ 

TToXvapfidr^ ^Ti;^a/)cw-a 0^/3a, 
ix fikv hr) irokifiKnv T&v yv¥ dicBe Xijc/uxrt/mv, 

Bsdiv hk vaoi/i ;^opo79 

vavwx^i^ w<£vto9 hreKBapev, 6 0ij/Sa? S* eXeXlxBmv 
Bd;e ;^(09 a/>%o». 


Notice the Ionic * auxiliary* OiaOe for Trot€ia-$€ (Cobet, 
JIov. Lee. 261). 


A. W. Veriull. 


(To he coniiiute^^) 
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A ROMAIC BALLAD. 

The following populiur song was shown me by M. Fontrier, 
one of the directors of tlie museum belonging to the Evangelical 
School in Smyrna, who had heard it during a visit to Icaria in 
the year 1874. As the song is interesting from its reference 
to mediaeval history, I urged M. Fontrier to pubUsli it, but he 
preferred to put it at my disposal. With his kind help, wliicli 
is always most generously given in everything that concerns 
the study of Greek, the following pages have been written. A 
slight account of the historical circumstances to which the 
ballad refers would form a fitting commentary; but materials 
for this are not at hand. The account given by Ross {Reiten 
Mif dm gi'wdi,. Insdn, ii. C, 15G ff.) of his visit to the island 
forms an excellent geographical commentaiy. M. Fontrier 
visited most parts of the island, and from his notes I give some 
additions and corrections to Ross on points connected with the 
ballad. 

[The event referred to in the ballad seems to belong to tlie 
occupation of Icaria by the Genoese in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, wlien the island of Chios was conquered by 
that people, and hecamc the property of a Mtuma or tracing 
company, who held it for 220 years, from 134-0—1566. This 
company soon annexed some of the neighbouring islands, and 
among them Icaria, as we learn from an agreement made 
between them and the Byzantine court in 1363, according to 
whicli the Genoese were to retain possession of Chios, Samos, 
Icaria, and some other places, in return for the payment of >i 
yeai'ly tribute. (Finlay, Historg of Greece, v., np. 70—70; 
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Herteberg, GescldckU OTiecha}lands sdt dcm Ahsterhm da 
antiken Ldxns, ii., p. 29 J!.—Ed.] 


'Pij/ja Skiacttit raw ip\cdov <^povp{ov Kj\ov Kdarpov 'Ixaplas tls 
KotriciPa ToS TfirfftaTos iStVffopias, 


*Avd$€fia rh Vyivofia fik rove Kpt-^opd^n^, 

rioO Trijyav vd 'Tranjcovai Ntivapta? to Kd<rrpo, 

‘OttoiJtot Kaarpi ^aKOvarov, wavrov e^aKovfffUvo. 

2dv ^prao’i, ipd^aai p.irpo<rTd ^avapi, 

5 Zep^d pixfovv tj? dyxovpc?, wtVo) rd wakafidpia, 

Kt’ dTrdvo 049 TTfv ciarpia pix^ovv rai^ atyovpdvrffai^. 

*Ek f)vpaa‘i Tov troBora oirov KoXd yvapi^n. 

Ttfv vvfcra to <rK07r€v<raa‘i tti oXopv/ct}}^ ^^dXa. 

Kal fi€ca raU fiaOeiaU avyaU i *T^X^*9 yefMdaav' 

10 Kal ffdv iyXvKOxdpacce, iv^^av p *ATO't5ct9* 

Koi Srav ^v€<f>dva<Tt trrov Kdpiro tov ^tXimrov, 

*E«e4 ^(ovf)v i^ydXact v aKovaow to Kdorpo. 

Kaviva? evpidtjKe dtroKpwiv vd Ttd^, 

M<iva;^a 6 Kaxh^ovXo^ d yipav 6 ’At(t /§«^9 :— 
lo ‘Mfra? KoX Oappet^, & VyivojSaf ival crv, & Kpv(f>opd^Tij, 

* nw9 «Zy’ rd SaSi/ca ytjffd ottoO t’ o;^a\o>T/^«49, 

* Kal ^>Xa tA Kaarpa 7roXo/4^9 /cal dXas Ta 9 \apa^ Tripvw ; 
' ’E^^vat xdcrpo ^o^epo, vavrov e^a/eovcptevo' 

‘ Xr^it* noX^v KoX <XTT) BepoTM rd'xpw $A>7pa^ia^epo, 

20 * Stow /9a<riX<a Kofxepai^ rS'xpw <7Tap‘n*ap40'pdi'0. 

‘ PtA v&pdovv oi iwed aSeX^oi, ot KaoTpoTroXepirai^, 

‘Toto tA iroXo/ijyaere vdvriTapaTax^if^* 

* Kal TTotv tow?, 04 emA* A^X^ol mmiraparap^ov/xe •/ 

‘ Mtap a^eX^^ iravrptvovai arrava (tt^v AayKaBa.* 

25 ToTe9 kC a^ol aifidxract pk roct) yXifjyopdBa, 

Tvpifyvv, rpiyvplfyvv to’ •TrapaZopiov 5^4' ^€4. 

Ki’ &'a9 piicph Att* 5Xow9 twm •n-avaOepariapivo^ 

*Htow TT^plava dir avTo£i9 ttoXXA ha<TKa\epfUvo^' 

Kal ^ydKKei rd pa^a{pyui rov Kal xdpvet ra cKaXeiKia’ 

30 Kal 5 Xo 4 row KovXovdi^ffao't, vd Kapovct pAadXra. 

K** iva Kopirat Kddrjjai diravoiBih tow Kdarpov, 

Kal arkKet /cal ?rapa/caXe4 dXi?9 t^9 jeapStdf tov. 
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*‘'A<yi€ fiov Veupyi Aopyava, fi€yu\ov r Svo/id <rov, 

* Me 7 aXi 7 iroiv ij vpoffK^tnjfia aov. 

35 * N4 a-vpco Tfjv 7r\a/c^T<ra fiov xal ndpa Sixa Kartc. * 

Kal T^v TrXa/ciTffa tij? koI iraipet SeKa Kara' 

Kal ^avaB€vr€p6v€t rrfv Kal xativit tov? rpidvra' 

Kai ^avatevrepdvei, tijv koI V/eirwc’e Trevrjvra' 

Kai waXt ^avarpiraae xal rrdaiv ii/evijvra. 

40 ''Em? aTrh t* av^^e/ia uTfo Toi/? XaXiKdSaif 
Avt^v KSpijv dyatr^, fid xeCvt) B4v rov B^x^et' 

ovT^? ^•Trpo/SaXXev andva crrB /irreKrii/i :— 

*'^Eya Kopltffi Kd$r)Tai aTravaBtB rov xdcrpov’ 

‘ Avro vd fJLOV ;^ap/<rijTe koX 'yro vd o-d^ BiBd^a* 

45 Kt’ avrol rov vrroaxidrjcav ww? $d rov ro ;^ap/<roi/y 
K( (SXXa ToXXd 5Q>pf;^aTa &<m vd rav dvol^ip 
Kal Ta /eXetSid rtav 5^0) »7r^ to {iTivr^vi. 

Tot€9 avrol ipm^Kaai S\ot dpfiartofiivoL 
Oi vivre yiol rrj^ Kc6crTaiva9, oi KaarpowoXeplrai^, 

50 *Ap7rd^av r^y pavovXdv ra>^‘ pia ro X\pi6vi vdiriv. 

Asatbcmn on tho Qcnoeso and on the Wcavcr'ofHleceits. 

Who wont to surprise tho castle of Icoi'ia, 

Which was a famous castlOj overywhero renowned. 

When they came, tliey anchored in front of Phxmari: 

On the left they throw the anchors, the cables beliind, 

And up to tho South they throw the safest anchors. 

There they found tho guide who well knowa 
In tho night they i-econnoitred it, and all night long’ they 
marched : 

And in the deepest of the dawn Ypselae was full: 

And when the light was breaking, Ateidoe was crowded. 

And when they appeared on the Field of Philip 
There they uttor^ a shout, to be hcanl at the castle. 

No one was found to send back answer. 

Only the old Atsides, man of dark stratagems: 

‘You surely do not tliink, 0 Genoese, and you, O Weaver-of- 
deceits, 

* That it is the twelve islands that you subdue, 

* And capture all the castles, and take all the towns ? 

‘ Here is a terrible castle, everywhere renowned, 

‘ In Stomboul and in Venice they have it pictured. 
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* Ill tlio chambers of the emperor they have it stamped. 

* Let the nine brothers onco be here, the takers of castles, 

* Then set yourselves against them to fight’ 

' And •where aro they, the nine brothers, that we may set our¬ 
selves against them ? ’ 

* They are marrying their sister up in I^gadha.* 

Thereupon they approached mth such speed, 

They encircled it and triply endrclcd it; it finds no smTcnder. 
And one little fellow accursed beyond all of them 
Was very experienced, more tlian they, 

And he thrusts in his daggeia and makes them into a ladder, 
And all followed him to make on assault 
And a damsel sits on the top of the castle. 

And she stands and prays with all her heart: 

' Dear Saint George of Dhorgana, great is thy name, 

* Great is thy grace and thy sanctuary. 

* Let me grasp my little slab and strike do>m teu.’ 

And she throws her little slab and strikes down ten, 

And once more she throws and makes them thirty. 

And once more she throws and killed fifty, 

And again she threw and ninety perish. 

One of the accursed ones of tlie Ohalikadae 
Loves tills girl, but she does not accept liim. 

Forthwith this fellow thrusts his head forth over the rampait, 

' A girl is sitting on the top of the castle, 

^Oive her to me, and I will be your teacher.’ 

And they promised him to give her to him 

With many gifts besides, that he might open to them. 

And lie threw tliem the keys out from the rampari. 

Then they entered all armed. 

The five sons of Costas’ wife, tho takers of castles, 

Took their mother; into (Mount) Prion they go. 

Tlie Island of Icaria, which is simply a mountain liilgc 
stretching from N.E. to S.W. in continuation of Samos, is no'NV 
divided into three districts (xapripia, TfiijfiaTa). Of these 
Fhauari lies to the east, and Kessaria occupies the middle of 
the island. A chain of mountains which nms transversely 
across the island separates them. Messaria lies on the northern, 
and Phanari on the southern slope. Towards the west the 
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island is a -series of ridges and hills, which give name to the tliird 
district, ‘Pd;^at9, also called Farameria. The term has of 
late been revived, and has, according to Ross, spread from Greece 
to Icaria, so that the districts are called and the head¬ 
men Ross must have been mistaken in thinking 

that a village Messaria existed. The chief village is now 
"Ayio? K»;/)v/co9 on the south coast of Messaria. On the 
mountain of Koskina in tho centre of the island is a Hellenic 
min called TraXai^^awrpo—the castle refeixed to in the ballad. 
Inside it is a church dedicated to St. George; it is an ancient 
temple, probably tlie 'lavpovoXiov or temple of Diana mentioned 
by Strabo. Hot fringe, still called rd Qepfid, on the south 
coast mark tho place wdicre dwelt the Oep/tafot 'Ik 'pov 
mentioned in the Athenian tribute lisU (Franz, Ekm. Sj>igr. Or., 
n. 52, p. 180). Oenoc lay on the fertile northern coast of 
Messaria and its name still survives in the form Na: lienee 
came the Pramnian wine, the produce of the * Sacred ’ or 
^Dionysian’ vine. On the north-cast promontory called Drokanou 
or Drepanon stands a tower called to '\tp6v or <bavapi, tlic Light- 
houso, which has given name to the cape and the whole district 
along the southei-n slope. Its ruins were de.scribcd to Ross as 
being still forty feet high, and in the neighbourhood arc other 
traces of a Hellenic settlement. This must have been tho 
ancient Drakanon. Along the summit of the central ridge ore 
the ruins of several other small Hellenic towers, Ka<TrpaKta, and 
near Oeuoe are many sepulclutd chambers {6o\apia) still perfect . 
There were no harbours in Icaria, but only roadsteads, the best 
of which w’AS at ‘Iotoi, the modem Eudelos (otov EuSijXov). 
During his short visit Ross hod no time to see any of these sites 
except Thermo, but gives Ids account from hearsay. The 
antiquities of this and of many other of the Turkish islands in 
the Aegean still present a fresh and most interesting field for 
exploration: and the accounts given by MV. Newton and Ross 
of their travels and discoveries show how much may bo expectetl 
in the pai*te to which their researches did not extend. 

Icaria, the most bairen and wild of all tho Aegcau islands, 
was not a tempting spot for settlement, aivl the popular dialect 
seems to have retainetl a more primitive cliaracter tlian any 
other of the modem forms of Greek. The Genoese occupation 
has left its tmees in a number of Italian wonls, but Ross in his 
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visit of twenty-four hours was struck with a number of words 
peculiar to this island (/. a p. 165). M. Fontrier has also been 
good enough to give me a list of peculiar words which he noted 
down during his visit to the island: of these the most 
interesting are Kufi‘rrr6), Icrtd in the sense of fire, and 6o^o/9oXo 
os a rough measure of distance (apparently huTKO^oXov). 
[Unless it means ‘bow-shot’: Zo^dpi being modem Greek 
for rdfov,— Ed.] 

Genovas mid Kryphoraphtes had, when this song was 
composed, become heroic names, the leaders of the invasion. 
So Atsides, line 14, is also the eponymous hero of the mountain 
called Ataidoe, line 10. 

2. •rarS) is Tised in Smyrna in a friendly sense, to denote a 
surprise visit to a friend’s house with the intention of having 
a merrymaking. See Coraes, araKra iii, av. 

5. Boss, coming with a north wind from the side of Chios 
and anchoring on the southern coast, likewise had bis anchor 
on the left, and a waXa/xapt fastening the stem of his vessel to 
the shore. The word toarpia, l^atin or Italian, shows that the 
Genoese also must have landed on this side, having come round 
or past Cape Fhanari with a north wind. 

0. &yKovp€<i for dtfKovpat,<tt the common Bomaic form. 
<rtrfovpdyT<Tai^, tbe Italian ‘sicuranzo.* 

7. TT^iSora, an unknown word, which, as M. Fontrier suggests, 
may be derived from wouv. [Perhaps the Italian ‘ pedoto' or 
‘ pedotto * ** pilot.— Ed.] 

8 . e^tiXa, aorist of a verb used in Icrum in the sense 
of oSotvop&n The imperfect is i^aXa. Tho verb is nob known 
in tbe lexicons. \^aXov, however, is a ‘ step,* * footprint *; and 
^aXoTrarto is to ‘ tread imderfoot’— Ed.] 

D. yefivffav, cf. 50, dp-jrd^av. There is a constant tendency 
in Bomaic to gain uniformity of accent dpird^a/Ae, dpird^ate, 
dpird^ave^ or dpTra^avi, produce dpTrd^av also, though dpira^av 
and similai' forms are al^ heard in tho speech of the common 
people. In line 8, i^dXa implies a form i^dXave. The same 
holds in tho declension of nouns; in almost every case the 
«iccent of tho accusative obtains throughout 
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i« part of the mountain range between Phanari and 
Messaria. *Arc{S(u^ is a. mountain in the south of Messaria. 
Kdfiwo, a village on the north coast of Messaria, is perhaps 
alluded to in line 11. 

10 . iy\vKO)(ap<xc<r€ for iyXvKoxdpa^e: such forms occur in 
ancient times, among others, in the Aigivo dialect 

eTiij^ay, from much stronger than ^efx&ffav. 

13. Tlie occurrence of this classical word 

is interesting, for, though it has been preserved in the Cretan 
dialect, it is lost in ordinary modem Greek.—E d.] 

15. /nrd'i for according to the usual explanation. 

16. vr}<rd for vrjvt-d. 

20. ^(urtkid^ is used of the Byzantine emperor in the 
remarkable semi-historical ballad, Schmidt, Gtiech-. AfdItrefuH, &c. 
No. 59, which should bo compared mth the Icarian song for its 
mixture of histoncal names and love romance. 

[arafiTrapifffiivo =s * printed.’ This seems to show that the 
ballad in its present form is not mediaeval.—E d.] 

24. Langadba, the glen, is a place in the south-west of Icaria. 
27. (‘l^vavadefiartc-fiivoi. 

31. aTravcaBio for hrdvta$i. 

33. She appeals to the saint whoso church w^s in tlio castle; 
each saint has his distinct individuality and special name in every 
place where he is worshipped. Here he is St. George Bhorgano. 

30. ^to’dXra, Italian wonl. [piadXra is of Italian origin, 
though no such word as ’risalta' seems to exist in Italian. 
‘Risedto’ means a bastion or redoubt, and Passow thinks the 
Greek fuadXro is used in this sense in the passage Trepvowe /cal 
xdfTTpa fik fuffdXro (v. Carmvut FojutlfO'ia, n. 225, 1. 18, and 
the Glossary s. v.). But both juffdkro them and ptcuKra hero 
make better meaning in the sense of ‘ attack * or ‘ escalade.* 
Although ‘ lisalto * does not moan this, * risalire,* from which it 
is derived, signifies to * mount again.’—E d.] 
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.14. irpotTKvviifjLa, name givc*n to the part of tlie church where 
the saint’s pictwe is. 

.15. TrkaKa is especially a gravestone. Tlie stone which 
composes the mountain is chiefly a schist, so that plenty of 
•jr\a/«T<rat? were at hand. 

42. p.’mvrkvi, the Turkish word ‘ beden' * battlement. 

41). KttvratmC] a married woman is always named thii.<«: 
{) Kvpia Tov Belvo^ is the polite style. 

50. ITpiovi for Uptoviov, diminutive of Prion, a frequent name 
foi' mountains in Greece, e.!/. at Ephesus. 


W. hi. Ramsay. 
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BERNAYS’ LUCIAN AND THE OYNIO.'^.* 


PaoFRSsoR Bernays is among the few who possess the art 
of wTiting what can be read by men of culture as well as by 
professional scholars and historians; a monograph from his pen 
is sure to be at once a real contribution to knowledge, full of 
striking and original suggestions, and a work of literature, 
■\vritten with the attention to fom\ and finish which we atUnire 
in some of the classic productions of a former age. The present 
work on Lucian aud the Cynics is in every respect a worthy 
companion to the Theophrastus Oft JPieli/ published m 18GG. 
Though it is shorter and leas elaborate in details than its 
predecessor, the subject is one which allows of a move con¬ 
secutive mode of statement, and has perhaps in itself a more 
immediate interest for the general reader. Prof. Bemays now 
deals with an aspect of the civilization of the Roman empire, in 
wldch he demonstrates—what to many of us, I suppose, will bo 
a sort of revelation—the existence of a popular religio^ move¬ 
ment, distinct from the established Paganism and from the 
philosophies of the schools. This now interpretaUon of Cymcisni 
enables us to realize tho fket that the Cynic of the firet and 
second centuries was not a pbUosophical oddity, to be relegated 
to a chapter of a history of ancient philosophy, but a reli^ous 
reformer at a moment when the Greek world seemed to havo 
lost the power of religious initiative, and the spokesman of a 
kind of popular opposition when opposition to the existm„ 
poUtical order of things was least to be expected. 

In reference to the book Dc morle Pereg^'int l may here 

remark, for the beneht of readers of Mr. ^ ® 

Proteus, that Prof. Bemays does not seem disturbed by anj 


' Xacioa die Ayttifcw. Von Jacob 

Bcraaya. Mit ein«r Uebcisetzung dev 


Sclmft Uclftus ttlwr doa Lebcniie«d-- 
di-s Peregrinua. Berlin: "W. Hertz. 
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sceptical doubts as to tbe genuineness of the book: had the 
English work appeared in time to raise the question, I fancy 
that he would have made short work of difficulties and 
objections of tho sort which Mr. Cotterill has found it so easy 
to raise. 

What weight are we to attach to Lucianos judgments on his 
contemporaries ? This is a very old literary problem, which must 
force itself on the attention of a critical reader of the Do morU 
Fci’egrini. By the opportune discovery in Galen (De mtthodo 
xiii. 15) of a passage relating to Theagenes, who is 
made to play the part of second Cynic in Lucian’s satire, Prof. 
Bemays hod boon able to put the problem in a light, by tbe aid 
of which wo can henceforth, to a certain extent, control Lucian’s 
statement, and see what manner of man Theagenes was in the 
eyes of a learned and unprejudiced physician. Writing as a 
physician for physicians, Galen has occasion to describe the last 
iUnoss of tho O^c, whose death he attributes to the erroneous 
course of treatment adopted by certain of the medical men of 
the day. What he has to say about the man himself is all tbe 
more tiustworthy from the f(^ of its being brought in incident¬ 
ally. We gather from Galen’s narrative that at the time of his 
own residence in Borne Theagenes, then an old man, was a 
&mi1iar hgure at Trajan’s Gynmosium, where he was to be 
found doily talking and teaching, and that bis life at this time 
was one of ideal austerity, ‘without wife, child, or attendant’ 
—hardly the sort of life that a ranting hypocrite would be 
likely to choose. If this is what Theagenes was to Galen, just as 
Percgrinus, the principal personage in the satire, seemed a ‘ vir 
gravis atque constans ’ to the candid Aulus Gellius, what is one 
to think of Lucian and the very different version he has left us 
of their ways and character ? The account of Lucian as a man 
and as a liiiircUeur given in these pages (p. 42 seqq.) is a model 
Of literary portraiture which I commend to careful con¬ 
sideration of all students of the gritty Syrian. As for tho 
hackneyed comparison between him and Voltaire, Prof. Bemays 
very rightly maintains that the comparison is superficial, and 
in every way unfair to Voltaire. Lucian lacked among other 
things the varied knowledge, the intellectual sincerity, the 
revolt at injustice and oppression of the great Frenchman; 
and bis ambition was to end his days as a Boman official. 
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He attacked the failings of the gods and the philosophers, 
who could not retaliate, but discreetly spared the vices and 
prejudices of the ruling classes and the abuses of the Imperial 
^stem of government. To tho public which Lucian addressed 
^e Cynic was a disquieting social anomaly; his rcnunciatiou 
of worldly wealth and comfort seemed mere hypocrisy; his 
contempt for received standards of belief and conduct was an 
unpardonable offence in so conventional a state of society. 
Freethiuking, as a mere form of enlightenment, was then as 
now a thing which tho polite world could tolerate, but the 
Cynic was not a freethinker of the hwmless professorial type; 
he was too much in earnest in his mockery at polytheism, with 
its paraphernalia of priests, sacrifices and oracles; ho set 
himself up as a sort of preacher of righteousness, talked of 
‘freedom’ in a way distressing to official ears, and did not 
mind spealring the truth even of the greatest. Such men were 
obviously an element of danger to a ‘ mechanical civilization' 
(p. 45) like that of the Empire; and Lucian as tlio littirateur 
of the period showed that he knew how to please the influential 
classes when he undertook to turn tho life and death of 
Poregriuus into ridicule, and made it seem as though his end, 
so far from being evidence of honesty, were the ai)pi'opi'iate 
finale of a long career of fraud and imposture. 

The story of Peregrinus as told hy Lucian may be analyaed 
into two portions—the facts, and the colouring Lucian has put 
upon the facts. Bemove the colouring, the innuendoes, motives, 
and other inventions which constitute so much of the picture, 
aud wo may easily conceive the Peregrinus and Theagones of 
reality to have been very unlike the pair of vulgar charlatans 
Lucian makes them out to liave been. I must not omit to 
mention, however, that while thus vindicating the memory of 
Peregrinus and insisting on tho religious and social significance 
of Cynicism, Prof. Bemays duly recognizes that thoi-e wera 
Cynics and Cynics, and that the cloak of the sect might easily 
como to bo worn as a cloak for hypocrisy. If this had not been 
the case sometimes, Cynicism would certainly have been a 
wholly unique phenomenon in tho history of religions. As 
regards the self-immolation of Peregiiiuis, we know that, 
although ancient opinion was divided on tho question of the 
lawfulness of suicide, the step was sanctioned by the example 
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of many of tlxe philosophers of an earlier ago. With Cynics, 
however, there was a special motive for suicide; the idea of a 
life of valetudinarianism was intolerable to such robust natures. 
Accordingly wo find it intimated in the biographies of Diogenes 
ond tlie semi*Cyuic Zeno that they * made their exit' when 
infirmity or some bodily accident came to warn them that it 
was time to depart. The fever which brought Peregrinus to 
death’s door may have served to I'emind him of these ancieut 
precedents. His history indeerl presents some singulai* points of 
resemblance to what is recorded of the founders of his sect; 
and if we suppose his mode of life to have been more or less 
consciously influenced by a desire to imitate such precedents, 
the hypothesis would have the support of many analogies in the 
lives of dnistian Saints. I would suggest, therefore, that 
the motives for his voluntary death are partially explained by the 
influence of tradition and the circumstance that he was at the 
time old and wasted with disease. 

Of the trauslatiou of Lucian’s text I need not say more than 
this, that it is the work of one who is a very experienced 
translator as well as an accomplished scholar. The notes in the 
Appendix are for the most part in illustration or defence of 
assertions made in the introductory Essay, which is thus 
relieved of matter calculated to interfere with the unity and 
consocutiveness of the discussion. 


I. Bywatbr. 
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A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON CORAY. 


The publication of Coray's correspondence with Chardon de 
la Rochette {Lettres inidiUs de Gor^, Paris, 1877) and of tho 
little autobiography prefixed to the volume makes us pretty 
familiar with the circumstances of Coray's life from 1790 to 
1796. But, as there are still some obscure points in his history 
during this period, the following notes may perhaps some day 
be of interest, whenever a complete biography of tho illustrious 
Hellene comes to be written. 

(1) In 1800 Coray published an edition of Hippocrates vepl 
apoiv, vB^TOiv, TOTTOiv, his lottcrs showing that he had been 
for years hard at work on this author. There are probably very 
few in this country who know that at the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion Coray was in constant communication with two English 
scholars, Thomas Burgess, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Holmes, the editor of the Septuagint; and that he in 1792 
contributed to an almost forgotten Oxford publication, the 
Mveei Ojconientis litteraTii con^^us et speciminn, edited by 
Burgess, a paper of Emendations on Hippocrates. The leatned 
Greek is thas introduced by tho editor to the English readers 
of the Museum :—* Emendationes in Hippocratem nunc editas 
accepi cum duobus aliis fasciculis ab auctore eruditissimo 
sagacissimoque, hodie medico Parisiensi, V. CL Corayio, qui ad 
prelum Oxoniense parat Observationes in omnia Hippocratis 
opera.' From this we sec that Coray originally intended to 
give us a comprehensive work of criticism on Hippocrates, and 
that his book was to have been printed at tho Oxford Press. ^ 
Regards his connexion with tho Press, the register of the 
Deletrates’ proceedings would seem to be at this point somewhat 

H. S.—VOL. I. ^ 
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defective, for it contains only a single entry concerning Coray. 
The minute bears the date of February 4, 1791, and is as 
follows:— 

* Mr. Coray having applied to the Board to know whether 
they will treat with him for his Observations on Hippocrates, 
Mr. Burgess is requested to write to him for further explanation 
of bis proposals.* 

I suppose that the explanation was satisfactory, since Burgess 
must be understood to imply that the proposals were accepted. 
The reason why nothing came of them is doubtless to be found 
partly in the war which soon made communication between 
Paris and Oxford extremely difficult (see LeUreiin6diies, p. 136), 
and partly in the fact that Coray for some years had more 
pressing demands on his energies, so that the sustained attention 
required for an edition of a writer like Hippocrates became an 
impossibility. The French editors of his correspondence are 
aware of the existence of the * Emendations ’ printed at Oxford, 
but oidy tbrougb a casual statement in a letter (p. 99): they 
do not seem to have heard of the more ambitious undertaking 
or of the negotiations with the Clarendon Preas. 

(2) In the preface to his edition of Xenocrates and Galen 
wepi dwo r&v iwhpoiv (Paris, 1814), Coray speaks 

of certain of his having already appeared in Cajetano 

de Ancora’a edition of Xenocrates. This edition was published 
in 1794, at Naples, and is, I believe, a rare book, at any rate 
on this side ef the Alps: M. Brunet de Presle’s acquaint¬ 
ance with it is limited to what Coray himself says of it in the 
intioduction to the Paris edition of Xenocrates. As I have a 
copy of the Naples book before me, I am able to give a few 
particulars relating to Coray's share in it. The title runs thus:— 
*SENOKPATHS GEPI THE AHO ENTAPUN TPO<tHS— 
Xenocrates de Alimento ex Aquatilibus, cum Latina inter- 
pretatione [etc.]. Accedunt novae varinntes lectiones ex codd. 
mss. dopromptae, & animadversiones Liamantis Coray nunc 
primum editae; itemque adnotationes [etc.] Caietani de Ancora 
— Neapoli mdccxciv. Typis regiis.’ 

The volume is an octavo of 315 (xlviii + 267) pages. 
The value of Coray’s contribution is recognized in terms of 
eulogy in the Neapolitan editor's preface (p. xi):—* His nostris 
curls accessit studium ac benevolentia Domini Diamantis Coray 
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Smymaei Doctoris Medici MontspeUensis (ut ipse scripsit) 
Graecis litteris et omnigena eruditione instructissimi, qui 
petentibus nobis doctissimas in Xenocratem animadvcrsiones 
concinnavit, et per 01. de la Boccbette in ordinem redactas 
largitus est* X should add that Coray's notes, 'which occupy 
pp. 135—182, are in Latin ; from 0. de Ancora's language one 
may perhaps surmise that Chardon de la Rochette had a hand 
in touching up the Latinity. ‘ 


L Bywater. 
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MEDIAEVAL KHODIAN LOVE-POEMS. 


The study of mediaeval Greek literature has lately cx* 
perienoed a serious loss in the early death of Dr. W. Wagner, 
who by his Medieval Qruk Texts, published for the English 
Philological Society, his Carmina Oraua Medii Aeoi, and other 
works on the same subject, has deserved well of all who are 
interested in the writings of that period. Not the least import¬ 
ant addition to our knowledge of this branch of literature is 
that which he made shortly before his death by publishing 
The Alphahel of Love (O aX^d^rrros d’idtrns, Leipzig: 
Teubner). The manuscript from which this is printed for the 
first time was discovered by him in the British Museum during 
the spring of 1878, and it contains a collection of love-poems 
in the usual Greek ballad-metre, which were partly arranged 
according to their initial letter; this system Dr. Wagner has 
introduced throughout, whence the name The Alphabet of Love. 
The place of their composition is shown by internal evidence 
to have been Ehodes, for in one of the poenos the writer repre¬ 
sents her lover, who has gone into foreign lands, as saying that 
he had left her in that island— 

rr)v KOfirjv, r^v ifpCKrica, ’5 ‘Po 8 ov liftijea. 

(No. xxrii. 11.) 

Their date was some time during the two centuries preceding 
the capture of Constantinople hy the Turks j most probably in 
the middle or the latter half of the fourteenth century. We 
find in them the mention of the Turcopuls or Turki^ mei-- 
cenaries, who were employed by the Byzantine emperors, and 
of the Venetians and Genoese, who were then the most influen¬ 
tial powers in the Levant; and the admiration expressed for 
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objects in the imperial palace, or in the possession of the 
emperors—such as the porphyry pillar, and the imperial icon 
of the Virgin, mentioned in the poem of which a translation is 
given below—seems to imply that the Byzantine empire had 
not yet reached the last st^e of decline, and that its influence 
was still felt in the island. Now this was the period of the 
occupation of Rhodes by the Knights of St John (a.d. 
1309—1522), and consequently the cavaliers who are so con¬ 
stantly mentioned here are none other tlian the members of 
that military order; and the passages, like that already quoted, 
which imply a somewhat migratoiy life on the part of some of 
the writers, refer to their visits to Western Europe; as where 
one of them says— 

va TToyo) \ 4>payKtdVf Kvpdj fci dpyijffta. 

(No. xxxiii. 2.) 

In fact, the whole collection is the amatory correspondence 
which passed between them and the ladies of the island. They 
are 112 in number, ranging from distichs to poems of some 
length, for one contains more than fifty lines. Unlike most 
modern Greek love-poems, they are addressed as well by 
women to men as vice versd, and the compositions of the fiur 
sex are not less impassioned than the others. In the present 
arrangement the poems of the two sexes are frequently made 
to alternate, so that a sort of amoebean character prevails. 
Their directness of expression, fulness of metaphor, and highly 
coloured diction, are thoroughly lyric; and they may fairly 
be described, not only as superior to anything of the kind in 
modem Greek literature, but as deserving a high place among 
amatory poems. The dialect, notwithstanding their early date, 
is almost pure Romaic, though here and there we meet with an 
unusual tense-form, and ov is frequently used as the negative, 
though not to tlie exclusion of With a view to popularise 
them, Ur. Wagner has appended a German translation through¬ 
out, in which the metre and much of the spirit of the original is 
retained. By mcai^ of this notes ore rendered almost unnecessary, 
but there is a complete glossary at the end of the volume, com¬ 
piled with the editor’s usual care and learning; though it is 
difficult to understand why so many words should have been 
included which will be found in any modem Greek lexicon. 
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Though scarcely anything like indelicacy is to be discovered 
in the poems, yet, as Dr. Wagner remarks, they bear witness 
to a corrupt state of society, and to the demoralising influence 
of the military orders on those amongst whom they lived. This 
is corroborated in what we And a century and a half later in 
Emmanuel Qeorgillas' poem on the great visitation of Rhodes 
by tiie plague in 1498 (To QavaTtKov tt)? *Po8ov), which 
describes the great beauty of the ladies of the island, the rich 
attire worn by bo^ sexes, and their luxurious feasting. I sub¬ 
join one of the longer of the Rhodian poems together with 
a translation, premising that modes of expression, and transitions 
in sentences, which hardly seem out of place in the original, 
will easily be felt to be harsh or abrupt in English. It is worth 
while to call the attention of those who are interested in the 
subject to the fact that in the same manuscript volume which 
contains these poems (Additional KSS. No. 8241) Dr. Wagner 
found a mediaeval Greek Achilleis, which he had not time 
to transcribe. 


ndtra, Kvpd fiov, iyavow ct, xol Sd, 'yavo) ae ttX^ov. 
d Bi TTMTei^f, Xvyepdi ^ TrXijpOipopd^aif 
ipanjffe TOVf Ipcure? ro^ KapBto^XoyicrdB^^, 
vov ^d\av KoX ^vrevvav a ftiaa et; rrjv KapBidv fiov. 

5 Karavareii /cal K6(f>$ei^ ra rd <f>v\\a teapBid^ pov, 
Ki «&9 Bv TO /col TO Kped^, fr^e */iat *y» firrd <rov. 
Kvpd pLOV, iav Vat 6 wora/iof o ^vcopk^rdpi^, 
oirov xX^tr/tara woXXa fik ctlcfiav KaX Bi&pav. 
Bcot Bia^ovv cal irCvovv to, wot^ ovk ^Si^ovo’iv, 

10 Kal *yQ>, icvpdf <09 hrtva, vorB ovk ij^opracd ae, 
irdvra Biyp^& Kal Ve^u/w, Kvpa fiov, pd aB vipw. 
iav Vai Kiovip ‘iTop<pvpov trov arixei *9 to iraXdriv, 

5‘jrov Kov/ATTi^et d fiaatXev^ xaX xpivet 6 XoyoBert}^, 
t»)9 BioTTotya^ eUovtapav, tov ^aatXewi iyxBXtfup, 

15 Kol 7WP ptjydBuv ^ Tipi) «al 8o^a rav up^Byrav. 
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I ever loved thee, lady mine, and yet my love increases. 

If thou belieVst not, slender maid, if thou art not persuaded, 

Then ask, 1 pray thee, ask the Loves that fire the soul with 
passion. 

The Loves who brouglit and planted thee within my heart’s 
enclosure. 

5 But thou dost rend and trample down the fiowers of my 
affection, 

Yet dear and near art thou to me, the nail and fiesh no nearer. 

Thou art the river, lady mine, that flows with gold and 
honey. 

So many are the braided locks that wave and are thy glory : 

The passers-by that drink thereof thirst not again for ever, 

10 But, lady, since I drank of thee, I never have been sated, 

I ever thirst, and ever long, lady, to drink thy fountain. 

Thou art the shaft of porphyry that stands within the palace, 

By which the Emperor sits in state, the Logothete gives 
judgment; 

Thou art Our I^ady’s imaged form, worn on the Emperor's 
bosom, 

15 And foreign princes honour thee, and chieftains magnify thee. 
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• €av Vai vvKTa^ ^ Spoaia k ff trajfvrj toO 
KOI 0€7YO9 uTroiTTrtpivov Kal /fX<09 t^9 
Kol T 179 a^y^9 a^eptvo?, roC ^aAar^oD ^ KavBfjXa, 

€9V Vat r aarpov rovpavov, rov xafiirov to XouXou^t, 

20 Kol x^pa iroXvfiJXetn-o? /ti t3 vo\bv 'Ktr/apiv, 

Ki air rov ffKtov to KVKXtapM aKitva <rv cat, 

Ki UTTO T ’ABdfiov T^v vXivp^v 4} fiui 7ra7/8a icv Vat, 
fct oTToO exa'^lrev xal *fiir’6ptc€v iroXX^p /capBtaU, ecv 'cat, 
Kt airh rd ’Sovta rd XaXoOv ^t'av 'ttovX.iv icv *cat, 

25 Kt &v irico vit Voxot/tij^tS, *9 tov Sttvov fiov ci fiXirreo. 
OKOfir) KcX oi l/x 0 Te 9 iroXXd pi ivpawovciv' 

Kvpa fioVy oiav ck dvfiridoi kqX ^aXco ce ’9 tBp povv pov, 
KXovi^rrat ^ KapBli^a pov mi ceUrat cav ro <f>vXXovy 
ca>acT€vu^(o tyKapBiOKO, Biy ijpvopa airophftiy 
30 ort ick^ipf ^ ar^dtrtj cov dneca *9 t^p MpSid pov, 
oicdv paj(a(pt Blcropov Kctmt id cta$iKd pov, 

TOP Xoytcpov pov Bavav^ /tal oXa pov rd piXij. 
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Thou art the cooling dew of night, the hoar-froet of the 
winter, 

The moonlight of the eventide, the sunshine of the daytime. 

The planet bright that leads the dawn, the lamp that lights 
the palace. 

Thou art the star of heaven above, the blossom of the 
meadow, 

20 A land by all much coveted, a land of many treasures. 

From forth the circle of the sun thou art the one pure 
daybeam, 

The single rib from out the side of our first father taken; 

Tis thou who many hearts of men with fiames of love hast 
kindled, 

Among the vocal nightingales thou art a tuneful songstress: 

25 When I betake myself to rest, e'en in my dreams 1 see thee. 

And many other are the forms in wbicli the Loves torment mo 

For, lady, when 1 think of thee, when in my mind 1 hear 
thee, 

My heart of hearts is deeply moved, it quivers like an aspen, 

My inmost breast is tom with sighs, I can no more endure it, 

30 For that thy love has found its way into my soul's recesses, 

And like a sharp two-edged sword cruelly rends my heart¬ 
strings, 

And all emaciates my limbs, and robs me of my reason. 


H. F. Tozun. 
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